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The infancy Gospel of Thomas (IGT), an early apocryphal writing about Jesus’ 
childhood, has been known in the West for centuries—IGT was first published in the 
seventeenth century—yet, after all this time, scholars interested in the text remain 
focused on recovering its earliest form and on situating it in the spectrum between heresy 
and orthodoxy. Such efforts have overshadowed the need to situate this text in the history 
of literature. Only by identifying its literary affinities can IGT truly be understood. 

Upon [GT’s discovery scholars immediately identified the text as the “Gospel of 
Thomas” mentioned by a number of early Church writers and frequently associated with 
gnostics. The absence of anything remotely gnostic in the text led to the creation of an 
expurgation theory which holds that gnostic discourses must have been removed from the 
text by a Catholic reviser. With the publication of the true Gospel of Thomas from Nag 
Hammadi in [956 both the association with Gnosticism and the expurgation theory 
should have come to an end; yet many scholars continue to claim that gnostic sayings 
have been removed from the text. 

This dissertation seeks to correct these ideas. Recent work on IGT has shown that 
the text has been lengthened over the centuries, not shortened, with material having been 
added to the text in order to harmonize its portrayal of Jesus with that of the NT gospels. 
New Greek manuscripts of the gospel, edited and published here for the first time, help to 


bolster this shorter text theory and aid in tracing the text’s transmission. They also set 


IGT on a firm text-critical foundation for the study of its contents. A critical analysis of 
these contents reveals that IGT was never more gnostic at all. In fact, the conventions 
employed in ancient biographical literature dictate that childhood portrayals of eminent 
adults are intended to foreshadow their later career. IGT’s irascible wonderworker, 
therefore, is based not on gnostic contempt for the world but from the author’s belief that 
the adult Jesus was just as likely to curse as to bless. These conventions reveal also that 
IGT’s Jesus is wise and mature not because he is meant to be understood as a gnostic 
Redeemer figure but because, in antiquity, these qualities often were celebrated in 
praiseworthy children. The ancients valued their offspring only when they approached 
adulthood, for in adulthood they were needed to care for their parents and carry on the 
family name. It was in aduithood too that a person attained reason, the requisite virtue for 
becoming truly human. 

The Jesus of IGT, therefore, is far more ordinary than previously thought. He is 
temperamental, not because he represents gnostic contempt of the world, but because the 
author believes his young Jesus is consistent with the Jesus, and the apostles, of the NT. 
He is mature and wise not because he is not really human—neither gnostic Redeemer nor 
god-child—but because in the eyes of the text’s author and audience, these things make 


him human. 
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Introduction 


Over three centuries ago, when Enlightenment New Testament scholars were 
searching for new Biblical manuscripts, a fragment of a text was found that promised to 
solve some of the enduring riddles of early Christian times. The text bore the title “Book 
on the childhood deeds of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” and was attributed to 
“Thomas the Israelite.” [t seemed at the time that the “Gospel of Thomas” associated 
long ago with heretical gnostic Christians had been recovered. But this was a “Gospel of 
Thomas” far different from what scholars had expected. 

Instead of the elaborate cosmological myths, complicated christology, and 
ambiguous Jesus-sayings that were expected of gnostic gospels, this “Gospel of Thomas” 
offered only stories of a precocious young wonderworker. Even a longer, apparently 
complete text published in the eighteenth century failed to meet scholars’ expectations. 
The gospel, according to the still-prevalent reading of the text, begins with Jesus in 
Nazareth at five years old using his divine powers to purify rain water. He then forms 
birds out of clay and animates them with a command to “Fly away.” When another boy, 
the son of Annas the scribe, disturbs the water Jesus had cleansed, Jesus curses the boy 
and immediately his arm withers. Any others who dare to anger Jesus meet similar ends. 
A boy who accidentally knocks against Jesus’ arm falls dead, and when the townspeople 
complain about this to Joseph, they are struck blind. Even Joseph is warmed, “Don’t make 


me upset!” Nevertheless, a teacher, Zacchaeus, endeavours to teach the boy some respect, 
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though he is humiliated by Jesus’ superior knowledge. Zacchaeus’ public display of 
shame and admission that the boy is “something great” pleases Jesus. From there on, he 
uses his abilities for the benefit of his neighbours—he restores the sight of his accusers, 
he resuscitates a boy who falls from a roof, and heals a young man of a life-threatening 
wound. At the age of six, he fetches water for his mother using only his cloak; and then, 
at eight years of age, he sows a measure of grain and reaps a miraculous harvest. Next, 
the boy helps his father build a bed by making two pieces of wood equal in length. Seeing 
his son’s cleverness, Joseph takes him to a second teacher; but when Jesus refuses to 
recite the alphabet, the teacher strikes him on the head and then collapses as a result of 
the boy’s curse. A third teacher then takes up the challenge of instructing Jesus, but this 
time the boy simply takes up a book and teaches the Law to all those present. Like 
Zacchaeus before him, this third teacher admits that Jesus needs no instruction, and sends 
him home with his father. Thereafter, Jesus resumes his benevolent miracles, saving his 
brother James from a snake bite and resuscitating both a baby and a housebuilder. The 
story concludes with the familiar tale of Jesus at twelve in the Temple, though where 
Luke has Jesus listen to the teachers and ask them questions, [GT has him also explain 
the Law and the parables. 

These are not the only stories of Jesus’ childhood. A number of other tales weave 
in and out of the IGT manuscript tradition. There is the story of Jesus and the Dyer in 
which the young wonderworker dunks several articles of clothing into a single dye and 
pulls them out in various colours. In Jesus Rides the Sunbeam, Jesus leaps from a 
window and slides down to the ground on a beam of light. Statues of foreign gods bow 


to the young Jesus in Jesus and the Temple of Idols, and in Jesus Turns Jewish Children 
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into Swine Jesus’ playmates are transformed into pigs for daring to hide from him. 
Additional tales are told of the infant Jesus and his family in Egypt in certain witnesses to 
IGT and in the later infancy gospels of Ps.-Mt., Arab. Gos. Inf, and Arm. Gos. Inf. Then 
in the Middle Ages the corpus of stories was expanded even further with the 
transformation of European folktales into deeds of the young Jesus. 

There is much in the childhood tales to excite both ancient and moder readers. In 
them the all-wise Jesus acts like a petulant child, lashing out in anger at all who cross 
him; this child's tantrums, however, have devastating consequences. At first glance, 
IGT’s Jesus bears little similarity to either gnostic portrayals of Jesus or the familiar Jesus 
of the canonical gospels. [ts unusual characterization of the Christian leader has elicited 
fiery emotional responses from readers of the text. The miracles have been called 
“ridiculous” and “immoral,”' “puerile, or malevolent and cruel,”? “anstéssige und 
abstossende,” or just plain “crude.”4 [GT’s Jesus has been called a “hero of ridiculous 
and shabby pranks,”5 and “an enfant terrible who seldom acts in a Christian way.”6 And 
the text in general has been deemed “utterly worthless”? and “lacking in good taste, 
'C. E. Stowe, Origin and History of the Books of the Bible, Both the Canonical and the 
Apocryphal (Hartford, Conn.: Hartford Publishing Company, 1868), 206; and similarly, 


Adam F. Findlay, Byways in Early Christian Literature (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1923), 173. 

2 B. Harris Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels and Other Documents Relating to the 
History of Christ (4th ed.; London: Frederic Norgate, 1874), 129. 

3 Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius (2 vols.; 1893- 
1897; repr., Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1958), 2:593. 

4 Oscar Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels” (="Infancy Gospels””) in New Testament 
Apocrypha, Vol. 1, Gospels and Related Writings (ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher; trans. R. 
McL. Wilson; rev. ed.; Louisville, Ky.: Westmins*er John Knox, 1991), 442; J. K. Elliott, 
The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 68. 

5 Jacques Hervieux, The New Testament Apocrypha (trans. Dom Wulstan Hibberd; New 
York: Hawthorn Books, 1960), 106. 

6 Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 68. 

7 Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels, 129. 
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restraint and discretion.”* Only through some clever mental acrobatics could such a text 
be reconciled with the presumably more cerebral gnostic work mentioned in the citations. 
Most scholars accounted for the discrepancy in the evidence with appeal to an 
“expurgation theory.” According to the hypothesis, the gospel was once a muca longer 
text but its offensive gnostic material has been subsequently removed by an orthodox 
reviser. It rarely occurred to champions of the theory that the citations could refer to a 
completely different text. 

When the “true” Gospel of Thomas was recovered most scholars lost interest in 
IGT. In the fifty years since the publication of Gos. Thom., hundreds of books and 
articles have been published on the Nag Hammadi text; in the same period, there have 
been only five significant works on IGT. These works are notable for their efforts at 
integrating all of the witnesses to the text in a comprehensive theory of origin. Most 
instrumental in this process has been the work of Sever J. Voicu. In two articles for the 
journal Apocrypha,’ Voicu effectively demonstrated that IGT is preserved best in several 
early versions of the text—the Syriac, Georgian, Ethiopic, and Old Latin translations— 
and not the published Greek manuscripts. In his view, the text was actually once shorter 
than the nineteen-chapter textus receptus, not longer, and originally did not even bear the 
name of Thomas. In fact the true title is Ta maiSixa Tou Kupiou Inaou, or “The 
Childhood Deeds of the Lord Jesus.” Voicu also brought attention to a new Greek 
manuscript of the text: the eleventh-century Saba 259. In a chart of correspondences 
between the various witnesses, he demonstrated that Saba 259 occupies an intermediate 
§ Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels”,” 442. 
9 Sever J. Voicu, “Notes sur l’histoire du texte de L’Histoire de |’Enfance de Jésus,” 


Apocrypha 2 (1991): 119-32; idem, “Verso il testo primitivo dei MTotSixa tov 
Kupiou ’Inoot ‘Racconti dell’ infanzia del Signore Gesii,’” Apocrypha 9 (1998): 7-95. 
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position between the early versions and the later Greek MSS. Unfortunately, his lack of 
confidence in the Greek tradition prevented him from publishing a full collation of the 
MS. Up to now, all that has been revealed about Saba 259 are its general structure and 
the readings which Voicu translated into Italian—and many of these readings are 
erroneous. 

Voicu’s work has yet to make much of an impact on those scholars only 
peripherally interested in the text. The majority of scholarship on the gospel still suffers 
from problems separating IGT from the pre-Nag Hammadi theories. Scholars continue to 
grapple with the “Gospel of Thomas” citations, to associate IGT with unrelated Thomas 
literature, and to search for signs of gnostic affinities within the text. As for the recovery 
of the text itself, there is much work that remains to be done: several of the early versions 
require new critical editions, and no-one has made an effort to publish the important Saba 
259, nor to examine fully a number of other unpublished Greek MSS, one of which has 
been known to scholars for over a century. IGT is now left in an unenviable position: few 
scholars are willing to deal extensively with the text because of its complex MS history, 
and those knowledgeable in the languages of the important early versions do not care to 
work with the Greek text. Three centuries have passed since the gospel’s recovery and its 
study is practically at a standstill. 

This dissertation is an attempt to advance the study of IGT by redressing previous 
assessments of the text. The erroneous association of the gospel with the apostle Thomas 
and gnostic Christianity has interfered with establishing its origins and christological 
affinities. So too have the expurgation theory and the neglect of text-critical issues 


hindered the recovery of the original text of IGT. Following Voicu, IGT is considered 
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here to be represented inadequately in the published Greek MSS. Contrary to Voicu, 
however, Saba 259, published now for the first time, is shown here to be a witness of at 
least equal value to the early versions. Given that IGT likely was composed in Greek, 
Saba 259 is extremely valuable for recovering the original text of the gospel and for 
determining its aims and literary affinities. Indeed, when compared to other 
miracleworkers in Christian literature, [GT’s Jesus looks less like an enfant terrible, and 
more like such eschatological adult holy men as Elijah, the apostles, and the NT Jesus 
himself. And when compared to other idealized presentations of children in antiquity, 
IGT’s Jesus looks less like an all-wise divine child or young gnostic, and more like other 
venerated figures and praiseworthy children who display adultlike wisdom and maturity 
in their youth. Placed in their appropriate context, the childhood tales do not look so 
heretical after all. 

The dissertation is comprised of three sections. The first is a comprehensive 
overview of all previous scholarship on IGT. No summary of the secondary literature has 
ever been performed for this text. As a result, numerous early treatments of the gospel 
have been neglected in the more recent discussions. The failure to integrate fully both the 
mistakes and the achievements of the past has led [GT scholarship to its present 
deplorable state. Section two is essentially a critical edition of the text. The first chapter 
entails an analysis of all the published and unpublished Greek MSS as well as a detailed 
description of the versions. Readings from all the known Greek witnesses are then 
presented in a synopsis which allows for comparison of the four recensions of the text. 
This is followed by an English translation of IGT based on Saba 259 and incorporating 


variants from the other Greek MSS and the versions. The final chapter of the section 
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features an analysis of the relationships between the various witnesses, a discussion of the 
text’s theme and origins, and a description of its subsequent transmission history. The 
third section of the dissertation evaluates and eliminates from consideration any 
association of IGT with Gnosticism, and establishes a connection between the tales of the 
young wonderworker and the powerful and often irascible popular figure of the 
eschatological prophet. Then follows an extensive examination of notions about children 
and childhood in antiquity. IGT’s characterization of Jesus is shown to be influenced by 
the stereotypical manner in which venerated figures were portrayed in the literature of the 
Mediterranean world. The same qualities valued in these figures filtered down to the 
lower classes and appear in funerary reliefs and epitaphs to deceased children. In all 
levels of Mediterranean society, childhood was seen as such an ignoble stage in human 
development that biographers and mourners were unwilling to remember their heroes or 
loved ones as having suffered its indignities. The ideal child, therefore, was not a child at 
all, but an adult in a child’s form. Writing in an era when various philosophical, religious, 
and political groups argued the merits of their beliefs through tales of the lives of their 
leaders, the author of IGT could do no less than present Jesus in a way that is competitive 
with the subjects of non-Christian childhood tales—with every word and deed an 
indication of his future greatness. 

Today, scholars of early Christianity are far more willing than their predecessors 
to study without judgement so-called “heretical” portrayals of Jesus. Except, that is, for 
IGT. This gospel remains the most vilified of all the NT Apocrypha. For that reason, it is 


also the most neglected of the early noncanonical gospels. My hope is that this 
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dissertation will put an end to anachronistic assessments and subsequent dismissals of 


IGT. Then, perhaps, fair analysis of its contents truly can begin. 


Explanatory Note 


The four recensions of IGT—Ga, Gb, Gc, and Gs—each differ at times in their 
chapter numbering. To reduce confusion, references to sections of the text will include 
the recension name (e.g. Ga 5:2 rather than IGT 5:2). Readers are cautioned to pay 
careful attention to which version of the text is being cited. For the most part, however, 
Ga is used throughout the discussion of previous scholarship, and Gs for the discussion 


of the original text. 


SECTION I 


This first section of the dissertation is dedicated to a comprehensive overview of 
previous scholarship on the text. The summary is intended to acquaint readers with the 
substantial number of studies on [GT— including MS discoveries, brief treatments in NT 
Apocrypha collections, and recent efforts at gathering together the various witnesses to 
the text—as weil as to reproduce, for the first time in over a century, al! the ancient 
testimonies which mention either childhood stories of Jesus or a “Gospel of Thomas.” No 
survey of this magnitude has ever been undertaken for IGT. A knowledge of all the 
previous scholarship—its strengths and its weaknesses—is essential for determining the 


origins, development, and transmission of the text. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Infancy Gospel of Thomas Through the Centuries 


IGT ranks as one of the most neglected texts of the Christian Apocrypha. It has 
tarely been the sole subject of an entire book, even of an entire article. Its complex MS 
tradition, in Greek and other lang:ages, has yet to be unraveled; indeed, many MSS 
remain unpublished and, in several cases, the published MSS are poor representatives of 
their individual branch of the tradition. The reasons for this neglect are simple: few have 
the requisite language skills to synthesize all of this material into an adequate critical 
edition, and most find the childhood stories so puerile and repugnant that they refuse to 
investigate them in any detail. 

However, scholars have not completely ignored this text. IGT scholarship takes 
three basic forms: an edition of a new MS (typically accompanied by a claim for the 
discovery’s pre-eminence as a witness to the original text), a text-critical analysis of the 
entire tradition, and, most frequently, a brief commentary on the gospel which does little 
more than ridicule its contents and, by extension, its putative audience. The text-critical 
works represent the peaks of IGT research. But while the most capable of the IGT 
scholars occupied themselves with plotting and replotting the transmission history of the 
text, other aspects of the gospel, inciuding its literary affinities and socio-historical 


background, were left unexamined. 
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Doubtless these lacunae in scholarship have led to the many poorly-informed 
treatments of IGT found in the dictionaries and NT Apocrypha collections. It will be 
apparent from the following overview of research that much of the discussion on the text 
has been influenced by the erroneous identification of IGT with the “Gospel of Thomas” 
known to writers of the early church, an identification which, in some scholarly circles, 
did not end with the publication of the true Gos. Thom. in 1956. As a result, numerous 
writers continue to believe without basis that [GT was once a longer work filled with 
gnostic elements later purged by an orthodox reviser. The past fifty years of scholarship 
have been marked by efforts to quash this “expurgation” theory once and for all and 
replace it with a hypothesis of “augmentation” better supported by the MS evidence, 
Slowly the original form of IGT is finally coming into view. With it should come new 
assessments of the text that will push aside attempts at connecting it to Gnosticism and 


that will put an end to anachronistic judgements of its controversial contents. 
2.1 From Antiquity to the Middle Ages. 
All of the testimonies cited by modern authors are reproduced here, for the 
moment, without much comment, evaluations of their relevance and significance, will 


follow in the pages to come. 


2.1.1 Early Parallels in Christian Literature 


2.1.1.1 Fp. Apos. 4 (CANT 22; 2d ¢.?: Egypt? Asia Minor?: translated from Ethiopic by 
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This is what our Lord Jesus Christ did, who was delivered by Joseph and 
Mary his mother to where he might learn letters. And he who taught him 
said to him as he taught him, “Say Alpha.’ He answered and said to him, 
‘First you tell me what Beta is.’ And truly (it was) a real thing which was 
done (cf. Ga 6:4, 14:2). 


2.1.1.2 Acts Thom. 79 (CANT 245; 3d c.?; Syria; text: Lipsius and Bonnet, Acta 
apostolorum apocrypha, 99-291): 


TIOTEVOOTE emt To yevynéevti Xpiore) | (va ol yevundévtes Sta ths 
QUTOU Cans Crocsaww" Os Kat avetpagn dia vntrion, wa 7 TeheroTns 
Sia Tou avOped trou autTov davy. edtdakev Tous iStous autou 
painras ™ms yap adnbeias S:daoxakos autos EoTIV Kal Téov 
goddav 6 codtotis. 


Believe in Christ, who was born that the born may live through his life, 
who also was raised up through infancy so that the full maturity may be 
manifest through his adulthood. He taught his own disciples (Latin text: 
his own teacher [magistrum suum]), for he is the teacher of truth and the 
wisest of the wise (cf. Ga 6:4, 14:2). 


2.1.1.3 Gos. Bart. 2:11 (CANT 63; 4th c.?; Egypt?; text: Vassiliev, dnecdota graeco- 
byzantina 1, 10-22): 


ever autots Mapiay: kato Thy extumaaw wucov erAadey 6 Qeds Ta 

, ‘ + c Y 1 ’ A , a ~ 
otpousia Kat améotetkey auTa els Tas TEGoapEes yavias Tou 
kOGHOU. 


Mary said to them (the apostles): “In your likeness God formed the 
sparrows and sent them to the four corners of the world” (cf. Ga 2). 


2.1.1.4 Hist. Jos. Carp. 17 (CANT 60; 4th c.?; Egypt?; translated from Coptic by Elliott, 


The Apocryphal New Testament, 114-17): 


Do not for this cause wish me evil, O Lord! for [ was ignorant of the 
mystery of your birth. [ call to mind also, my Lord, that day when the boy 
died of the bite of the serpent. And his relations wished to deliver you to 
Herod, saying that you had killed him; but you raised him from the dead, 
and restored him to them. Then [ went up to you, and took hold of your 
hand, saying, “My son, take care of yourself.” But you said to me in reply, 
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“Are you not my father after the flesh? [ shall teach you who I am” (cf. Ga 
5, 9, 16). 


2.1.2 Early Testimony 
2.1.2.1 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.20.1 (ante 180 CE; Lyons; text: Rousseau and Doutreleau): 


TIpos 5e TOUTOIS cuuéntov TrAnBos croKpugcoy Kat vba yeagav, 
as auToi Emhacav, Trapadépoucty ls KATaMANEW Teov avontoy kat 
Ta ™s aAnGetas uy emoTapévesy YeapWaTc. TpoctrapaAapBavouc 
5¢ Bis TOUTO KOKEtvO TO padtoupynpa, ws TOU Kupiou maidas 6 OvTOS 
Kal pavOcivovtos To Ypapyata, TOU SSacKcAou auTe grjcavtos, 
Kaas Eos é eotiv: Eime GAda, cmoxpivadtat TO GAda. Tlathw TE TO 
Brit TOU Sidaoxchou KeAgvovTos el TTetv, dtroxpivacdat Tov Kuptov: 
Zu pol TIpOTEpov ETE Tl EOTL TO aAda, kat TOTe col epca Tt gOTt TO 
Brita. Kat TOUTO eEnyouvrat, as auTou Udvou TO ayvaoTov 
EMIOTALEVOU, 0 EavEpaacEV EV Tod TUTE) TOU GAda. 


Besides those passages, they adduce an untold multitude of apocryphal 
and spurious writings, which they have composed to bewilder foolish men 
and such as do not understand the letters of the Truth. For this purpose 
they adduce this falsification: When the Lord was a child and was learning 
the alphabet, his teacher said to him—as is customary—‘“Pronounce 
alpha.” He answered: “Alpha.” Again the teacher ordered him to 
pronounce “Beta.” Then the Lord answered: “You tell me first what alpha 
is, and then I shall tell you what beta is.” This they explain in the sense 
that he alone understood the Unknowable, which he revealed in the figure 
of ‘alpha’ as in a type (cf. Ga 6, 14). 


2.1.2.2 Justin Martyr, Dial. 88 (ca. 150; Rome; text: Archambault): 


Kai éhOovtos TOU ‘Inaot ¢ emt Tov ‘lopSauny, kat _VourCopevon | lavand 
TOU TEKTOVOS viow Umapxelv, Kai aerdols, as at yeayai EKTIpUGCOY, 
arvouévou, Kat TEKTOVOS voutCopévou (rata yap Ta TEKTOVIKG 
Epya  eipyaceTo & EV avOpadrrots 3 wv, dpotpa kat cuya, Sta TouTeov Kat 
Ta THs Sikcrocuvns cupPora SSaoxcav kai EvepyT] Biov). 


And when Jesus came to the Jordan, and was said to be the son of Joseph 
the carpenter, he was without beauty, as the scriptures have foretold, and 
was called a carpenter, for he worked, when he was among humanity, at 
the carpenter’s trade, making ploughs and yokes; thus teaching a pattern 
of righteousness, and an active life (cf. Ga 13). 
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2.1.2.6 Decretum Gelasianum (6th c.; of South Gallic origin but perhaps in part reflecting 
4th c. Roman tradition; text: Dobschiitz) lists as apocryphal: “Liber de infantia 


salvatoris.” 


2.1.3 Later Testimony 


2.1.3.1 Antonini Placentini, [tinerarium 5 and 13 (ca. 560-570; Nazareth; text: Geyer): 


At uero de Tyro uenimus in ciuitatem Nazareth, in qua sunt multe virtutes. 
Ibi etiam pendit thomus, in quo Dominus a b c habuit impositum. In qua 
etiam synagoga posita est trauis, ubi cum aliis sedebat infantibus. Quae 
trauis a christianis agitatur et subleuatur, [udaei uero nuilo modo possunt 
eam agitare, sed nec penmittit se foras tolli. 


Thence from Tyre we came to the city of Nazareth, in which there are 
many marvels. Also there lies the book in which the Lord had put A.B.C. 
In the synagogue also there is the beam where he sat with other children. 
This beam is moved and raised by Christians, but Jews can in no way 
move it, nor does it allow itself to be carried out (cf. Ga 6, 14). 


> For a translation and discussion of the text see Wilhelm Schneemelcher, “General 
Introduction,” in New Testament Apocrypha, Vol. 1, Gospels and Related Writings (ed. 
Withelm Schneemetcher; trans. R. McL. Wilson; rev. ed.; Louisville, Ky.: Westminster 
John Knox, 1991), 38. 
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De [ordane usque Hiericho milia V1...Et ante basilica (of St. Mary) 
campus ager Domini, in quo Dominus manu propria seminauit ferens 
satum quasi modia tria. Qui etiam colligitur et numquam seritur, sed ex se 
profert semen. Colligitur autem mense Februario et inde communicantur 
in pascha. Cum collectum fuerit, aratur et iterum cum reliquas messes 
colligitur. 


It is six miles from the Jordan to Jericho...and before the church (of St. 
Mary) is the sacred field of the Lord, in which the Lord sowed with his 
own hand, producing as much as three measures of corn, which also is 
gathered and never sown, but from the seed it produces itself. Then it is 
gathered in the month of February that it may be used at the communion at 
Easter. When it has been gathered, it is ploughed, and gathered again with 
the rest of the harvest (cf. Ga 12). 


2.1.3.2 A sixth-/seventh-century list of apocrypha interpolated into Timothy of 


Constantinople, Rec. haer. (PG 86:22C), includes: 


Ta TMordtka Aeyousva tot Kupiou, & auvétaEav of avtoi, behovtes 
. : n~ A ra : ~ 7 , + + , 
Soxnoww atodrvat Thy capkadiv auTOU, Kat ouK év aAnGeia. 


The so-called Childhood deeds of the Lord, which those drew up who 

wish to proclaim his incarnation in the flesh an illusion, and not reality. 
2.1.3.3 Anastasius Sinaita, Hodegos 13 (ca. late 7th c.; Sinai; PG 89:229C) lists as “false 
and rejected” (evdi kat aToBAnta) Ta Aeyoueva ratdtka Saupata tov Xpictov 


(“the so-called marvelous childhood deeds of Christ”). 


2.1.3.4 Muhammad, Qur'an 3:49 (see also 5:111) (between 611 and 632; Arabia; 


translated from Arabic by Arberry):° 


* Additional Muslim childhood stories of Jesus (including variants of Jesus and the Dyer, 
Jesus Turns Jewish Children into Swine, Ga 6/14, and Ga 9) are discussed in Samuel M. 
Zwemer, The Moslem Christ: An Essay on the Life, Character, and Teachings of Jesus 
Christ according to the Koran and Orthodox Tradition (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson 
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And he will teach him the Book, the Wisdom, the Torah, the Gospel, to be a 
Messenger to the Children of Israel saying, “I have come to you with a sign from 
your Lord. I will create for you out of clay as the likeness of a bird; then I will 
breathe into it, and it will be a bird, by the leave of God” (cf. Ga 2). 


2.1.3.5 Georgius Syncellus, Chronographia a. 5505 (between the 8th and 9th c.; 
Constantinople; text: Dindorf): 


‘lotéov Tt dichopa evayyedta yeypanrat, eG av TEgoapa yova 
KéKpITal TOIS paxapiols GMOGTOAOIS exkAnoiatecdan, eed Gahois 
Tasika TOU OcoTHpos Tay ouyyéypamra, ey ots al LEXpt 
SeadeKaeTous Xpovou ™s KOTG aapka TAlkias aUTOU ToUTOV 
Qieaveav ToInTou EumepthepovTai Gaupatoupyiar. 


Know that various gospels have been written, of which four alone have 
been judged by the apostles to be admissible by the Church, and childhood 
stories of our Saviour have been composed, in which there are brought 
into account the miracles up to the twelfth year of age according to the 
flesh of the Creator of these ages. 


2.1.3.6 Sefer Toledoth Yeshu chs. 4-5 (9th c.; Palestine; text: translated from the 
Strasbourg University Library Hebrew MS by Krauss).* The text features a vague parallel 
to the Teacher stories in an episode in which the boy Jesus walks in front of the Sages 
with his head uncovered. He then gives an impudent interpretation of the Jaw and in an 
ensuing debate he claims Mases could not be the greatest of prophets if he had to receive 
counsel from Jethro. Later, the adult Jesus is in Upper Galilee proclaiming himself Son 
of God and proving his power by using the name of God: 


Die Leute von Galilaea machten Vodgel aus Lehm, er sprach die 
Buchstaben des erklarten Namens aus, da flogen die Vogel auf (cf. Ga 2). 
2.1.3.7 Euthymius Zigabenus, in Joannem 2.11 (fl. ca. 1100; Constantinople; PG 
129:1153B): 


as Tapacta méey toils GAAOts loTOpnaEy auTS, Xpncipetiov gig TO 
UN marteverv Tols Agyouevors Mardixois Saupact tou Xpratou. 


& Ferrier, 1912), 59-76 and James Robson, “Stories of Jesus and Mary,” Muslim World 
40 (1950): 236-43. 

*S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach jtidischen Quellen (1902; repr., Hildesheim: Georg 
Olms, 1977), 50-62. 
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because (the Cana miracle] had been passed over in silence by others, he 
gave this account as being useful to the end of not putting our trust in the 
so-called childhood miracles of Christ. 


2.1.4 Early Testimony to the “Gospel of Thomas” 
2.1.4.1 Hippolytus, Haer. 5.7.20 (222-235; Rome; text: Wendland): 


Ou yovov <6’ > QUTOV EMpaptupely gaai Te hoyea TH “Agcupicav 
puoTripra Kat Opuyav <ahAc kal Td Aiyunticv> TE Thy Toov 
yeyovotov kat YIVoLEveaY Kat EooLEveay éTt poKapioy KpuBouevny 
OUOU Kat davepoupévny pucty, Tvirep ‘onat <tmv> EVTOS avépcd trou 
BaoiAciav oupavaiy Cnroupevny, TEP Ts Stappridnv ey TO kata 
Quspav Emypagopevea euayyeAtar TrapadiSdaat Aéyoutes ouTaS” 
éue o Cntcov evpriet ev Tardioig amd ETcov EMTA™ Exel yap Ev Teo 
TegoapeoKardexatoeo alcovi kpuUBOLEVOS davEepotiuan. 


They (the Naassenes) say that not only the mysteries of the Assyrians and 
the Phrygians, but also those of the Egyptians support their account of the 
blessed nature of the things which were, are, and are yet to be, a nature 
which is both hidden and revealed at the same time, and which he calls the 
sought-for kingdom of heaven which is within the human. They transmit a 
tradition concerning this in the Gospel! entitled According to Thomas, 
which states expressly, “the one who seeks me will find me in children 
from seven years of age and onwards. For there, hiding in the fourteenth 
aeon, [ am revealed” (cf. Gos. Thom. 4). 


2.1.4.2 The following early writers {ist a “Gospel of Thomas” in their discussions of 
spurious texts:° Origen, Homiliae in Lucam | (233 C.E.); Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3.25.6 
(early 4th c.); Jerome, Commentariorum in Matthaeum Prologue (late 4th c.; PL 
26:17A)—and after Jerome by Ambrose, Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam 1.2 (late 


4th c.; text: Schenkl, p. 10-11); and the Venerable Bede, /n Lucae evangelii expositio 1, 


Prologue (late 7th/early 8th c.; PL 92:307C}—Philip of Side, a fragment of his history 


* Listed in Harrold Attridge, “The Greek Fragments: Introduction,” in Nag Hammadi 
Codex II, 2-7 (ed. Bentley Layton; 2 vols.; NHS 20; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1989), 1:95—112. 
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(text: de Boor, Abfassungszeit der Schriften Tertullians, 169, no. 4, ca. 430); Ps.- 
Athanasius, Synopsis (Sth c.; PG 28:432B); Stichometry of Nicephorous (9th c.; text: 
Dindorf, Georgeus Syncellus et Nicephorus, 735-38) lists a “Gospel of Thomas” of 1300 
lines. A second set of writers identify the Manicheans (some add specifically Mani’s 
disciple Thomas) as the originators of the “Gospel of Thomas”: Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catechesis 4.36 (PG 33:500), 6.31 (PG 33:593) (ca. 348); Decretum Gelasianum (4th 
c.?; text: Dobschiitz); Ps.-Leontius of Byzantium (Theodore of Raithu), De sectis 3.2 (late 
6th c.; PG 86/1:1213C); Timothy of Constantinople, Hauer. (late 6th c.; PG 86/1:21C); 
Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea 6.5 (787; text: Mansi, Sucrorum Conciliorum Nova, 
13:293B); Peter of Sicily, Historia Manichaeorum 16 (9th or [1th c.; PG 104:1265C); 
Ps.-Photius, Contra Manichaeos 1.14 (11th ¢.; PG 102:41B). Finally, Innocent I, Epistula 
6 ad exsuperio episcopo Tolosane 7 (r. 402-17; PL 20:501A) rejects books “sub nomine 


Thomae” 


2.2 IGT Rediscovered: 1675-1852. 


IGT scholarship began with the rediscovery of the text after the Renaissance. This 
was a time when scholars searched out noncanonical MSS principally to serve polemical 
interests. On one side, the texts were used to trace the origins of certain dogmas. Along 
the way, claims often were made for the great antiquity of some apocryphal material, 
sometimes even for their primacy over the NT gospels. On the other side, dissenting 


scholars affirmed the superiority of the canonical texts by pointing out the often- 
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disturbing contents of the NT Apocrypha. It was a dynamic age and one in which IGT 
figured prominently. 

Gospels attributed to the apostle Thomas have been discussed in Christian 
literature since the second century. However, biblical scholars did not get their first look 
at one of these texts until the seventeenth century. In a 1675 catalogue of Viennese MSS, 
Peter Lambeck excerpted several lines of IGT from a Greek MS (Phil. Gr [62 [144], 
15th c.; =O).° Lambeck revealed that the MS is mutilated and tom, and provided IGT’s 
title and much of the first two chapters. His comments on the text itself were disparaging. 
Citing Chrysostom and Epiphanius (see 2.1.2.3-+ above), he remarked that the text was 
rightly rejected, for according to the NT gospels Jesus performed no miracles before his 
baptism. Lambeck also mentioned a second copy “eiusdem libri” in a Paris MS 
(Bibliothéque nationale, Ancien fond grec 239 {2908 2279]; \5th c.; =P) noted earlier in 
Philippe Labbé’s Nova Bibliotheca Manuscriptorum Librorum.’ No further details of this 
MS were provided. Shortly after Lambeck’s discovery, the pages featuring IGT were 
removed from the Vienna MS and have never been recovered. Lambeck’s colleague A. F. 
Kollar revealed that the MS was complete prior to its use by Jacob Tollius® who 


mentioned the MS in a 1697 study of the NT Apocrypha. In it Tollius made passing 


° Peter Lambeck, Commentariorum de augusta bibliotheca caesarea vindobenensi (8 
vols; Vienna: Typis M. Cosmerovii, 1665-1679), 7:270-73. 

* The MS details are said to be found on p. 306 of Labbé’s text but attempts to verify 
Lambeck’s reference have met no success. 

* See Ioannis Caroli Thilo, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti (Lipsius: Vogel, 1832), 
Ixxv; Tischendorf, EA’, xliii. 
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reference to IGT and added to the discussion some similar childhood tales from German 
folklore.” Since Tollius all that remains of O is Lambeck’s excerpt. 

Fortunately, scholars did not have to wait very long for the publication of a more 
substantial portion of the text. Richard Simon’s Nouvelles observations sur le texte et les 
versions du Nouveau Testament from 1695 begins with an overview of the early 
testimonies to NT apocryphal writings. '° When mentioning texts attributed to the apostle 
Thomas, Simon provided the title and chs. | and 6 of the Paris MS known to Labbé. His 
bref discussion of the text anticipated the parameters of the debate on [GT for the next 
two-and-a-half centuries—namely, its connection to Gnosticism (through frenaeus’ 
association of Jesus and the Teacher with the Marcosians; see above 2.1.2.1) and/or 
Manicheism (through Cyril of Jerusalem, Peter of Sicily, and Timothy of Constantinople; 
see above 2.1.4.2). For his part, Simon concluded that IGT was composed by the 
Marcosians and that the Manichean “Gospel of Thomas” is really Acts Thom. The entire 
text of P finally saw publication three years later in a footnote to Jean Baptiste Cotelier’s 
second edition of the Apostolic Constiturions.'' The fragmentary MS was revealed to 


contain Ga 1-6 and the beginning of the story of Jesus and the Dyer. 


° Jacob Tollius, Monatliche Unterredungen einiger Guten Freunde von allerhand 
Biichern und andern annehmlichen Geschichten, July (ed. W. E. Tentzel; Leipzig: T. 
Fritsch, 1697), 539-54. 

© See Richard Simon, Nouvelles observations sur le texte et les versions du Nouveau 
Testament (1695; repr., Frankfurt am Main: Minerva, 1973), 5-9. Simon mentioned the 
title of IGT from the Paris MS a few years earlier in a discussion of apocryphal books 
known to John Chrysostom (Histoire critique des principaux commentateurs du Nouveau 
Testament (1693; repr., Frankfurt am Main: Minerva, 1969}, 194). 

"' Jean Baptiste Cotelier, SS. Patri qui temporibus apostolicis floruerunt (2 vols.; 2d 
ed.; Antwerp: Huguetanorum sumtibus, 1698), !:345-346. After Cotelier, the MS was 
mentioned briefly by Domni Renati Massuet in his 1710 edition of trenaeus (Detectionis 
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Cotelier’s MS would have looked very familiar to those who closely followed the 
steady publication of the noncanonical gospels. Its stories had been published a year 
earlier in Henry Sike’s edition of Arab. Gos. Inf.'? This text, ultimately derived from the 
Syriac translation of IGT, features all of the stories found in the Paris MS and more. The 
enduring value of Sike’s work for IGT lies in his notes on the later treatment of the 
childhood tales in Arabic literature, a topic to which few scholars returned over the 
following centuries. A few IGT episodes (Ga 6, 9 and 13) also found their way into Jean 
Chardin’s Voyages en Perse.'? The multi-volume work, published between 1686 and 
1711, excerpts childhood tales of Jesus told to Chardin by Armenian Christians. These 
tales likely derive from Arm. Gos. [nf., a text that would not be published in the West 
until 1914. 

IGT soon reached a broad audience through its inclusion in the first critical 
edition of the NT Apocrypha: Johann Fabrictus’ Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti 
from 1703.'* Though no new MSS had been found to collate against P, Fabricius 
advanced the study of IGT in several ways: he divided the text into chapters and verses, 


compared P with readings from Lambeck’s excerpts, translated the text into Latin, and 


ef eversiones: falso cognominate agnitionis;... [Paris: Typis & Sumptibus Joannis 
Baptiste Coignard], 91). 

'? Henry Sike, Evangelium Infantiae; vel, Liber Apocryphus de Infantia Salvatoris; ex 
manuscripto edidit, ac Latina versione et notis illustravit Henricus Sike (Trajecti ad 
Rhenum: Halman, 1697). 

' The tales are reported in vol. 9 p. 124 and vol. 10 p. 26 of Chardin’s 1811 edition. They 
can be seen more readily in Rudolph A. Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen 
im Zusammenhang aus den Quellen erzahit und wissenschaftlich untersucht (Leipzig: 
Friedrich Voigt, 1851), 219, 249. 

‘* Johann Albert Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti (2 vols.; Hamburg: 
Schiller, 1703), 1:128—58 (introduction), 1:159-67 (Greek text and Latin translation with 
notes). 
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prefaced his edition with a comprehensive collection of ancient testimonies and notes by 
previous scholars. Fabricius’ text was widely reprinted and translated, first into English 
by Jeremiah Jones (1726),'° then French by Voltaire (1769),'° and German by J. G. 
Bartholma (1832).'’ Debate on IGT’s origins then began in earnest with Isaac de 
Beausobre arguing for a Marcosian (via Jewish-Christian gnostic) composition'’® and 
Nathaniel Lardner and Antonio Georgi for Manichean origin.’? Georgi’s work is 
particularly notable, not for its erudition, but for inspiring G. L. Mingarelli to search for 
new MSS of the text in order to prove the details, though not the core, of Georgi’s 
argument wrong. In a letter to Thom. August. Ricchinium published in 1764, Mingarelli 


dismissed de Beausobre’s position, and used a new MS from Bologna (Biblioteca 


'’ Jeremiah Jones, A New and Full Method of Settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament (3 vols., 1726; repr., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1827), 2:187-91 (Greek text 
and English translation). Jones’ translation was later used by William Hone, 7he 
Apocryphal New Testament (4th ed.; London, 1820; repr., Philadelphia, Gebbie & Co., 
1890), 60-62. 

6 Voltaire (Simon Bigex), Collection d'anciens Evangiles, ou monuments du premier 
siécle du christianisme, extraits de Fabricius, Grabius et autres savants (Amsterdam: M. 
M. Rey, 1769), 101-6. 

'’ J. G. Bartholma, Die Apogryphen (sic) des neuen Testamentes (Dinkelsbahl, 1832), 
1:52-54. 

'* Isaac de Beausobre, Histoire critique de manichée et du manichéisme (Amsterdam: J. 
Frederic Bernard, 1734), 366-68. De Beausobre accounted for the Manichean citations 
by suggesting Timothy of Constantinople’s identification of the text with the Manicheans 
is an error meant to refer to the Monophysites. 

'? Nathaniel Lardner, Credibility of the Gospel History, repr. in vols. 1-4 of The Works of 
Nathaniel Lardner (London: Joseph Ogle Robinson, 42, Poultry, 1829), 3:435; Antonio 
Agostino Georgi, Alphabetum Thibetanum (1762; repr., Kéin: Editiones Una Voce, 
1987), 383-92. As part of his claim, Georgi believed the age of Jesus reported in Ga 2:1 
should be seven (as in Arab. Gos. Inf. 26), an auspicious age in the biographies of Mani. 
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universitaria, Univ. 2702; 15th c.; =B) to correct Georgi.2” This Bologna MS was 
scholars’ first look at the now-standard 19-chapter version of IGT. 

Mingarelli’s discovery was fully integrated into text-critical work on IGT with 
loannis Caroli Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus Novi Te:tamenti in 1832.2' Here IGT was 
presented using 8 as its base and with vanant readings from the Paris and Vienna MSS 
(the latter via Lambeck’s excerpt) as well as a new discovery from Dresden (Sachsische 
Landesbibliothek, A /87; 16th c.; =D). This last MS is a virtual twin of B but it lacks 
many of 8’s errors and omissions. Thilo provided also a detailed introduction to the text 
adding to Fabricius’ list of testimonies several medieval references to ta mada 
kuptou, a text identified by Thilo with both IGT and the “Gospel of Thomas” of the 
testimonies.” 

Thilo’s collection quickly became standard for the study of all the noncanonical 
gospels; his texts formed the basis of a number of translations, and provided the raw 
material for polemical discussion on the “value” of these texts. The translations—one in 


French by Pierre Gustav Brunet (1848),” one in English by J. A. Giles (1852),”* and two 


* G. L. Mingarelli, “De Apocrypho Thomae Evangelio...epistola,” in Nuova Raccolta 
d'opuscoli scientifici e filologici (ed. A. Calogiera; Venice, 1764), 12:73-155. 
Mingarelli’s published letter could not be obtained for examination. The discussion here 
is based on the summary in Thilo, Codex Apocryphus, Ixxv—vii. 

" Thilo, Codex Apocryphus, \xxiii-xci (introduction), 277-315 (text with Latin 
translation and notes). 

® Tbid, Lxxix—Ixxxviii. 

Pierre Gustav Brunet, Les évangiles apocryphes: Traduits et annotés d’aprés I'édition 
de J. C. Thilo (Paris: Franck, 1848), 139-40 (introduction), 141-54 (French text). 

** J_ A. Giles, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti: The Uncanonical Gospels and Other 
Writings (London: D. Nutt, 1852), 48-56. 
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in German by Richard Clemens (1850)” and Karl Friedrich Borberg (1841),° the latter 
with detailed notes and commentary—added very little to the study of [GT beyond 
further speculation about its connection to the ancient testimonies. But the greater 
accessibility of the text provided by these translations allowed for its controversial 
contents to be seen by writers eager to denigrate the NT Apocrypha.”” Andrews Norton, 
for example, cited both IGT and rab. Gos. /nf. when insisting that the noncanonical 
texts make no attempt to contradict the NT gospel accounts of Jesus. “Both works,” he 


wrote, “imply a very low state of intellect and morals in those by whom and for whom 


+92) 


they were written.” Joseph Pons was no less harsh in his assessment. Comparing the 


features of the miracles found in the infancy gospels with those in the NT gospels, he 


found the apocryphal miracles to have neither the benevolence nor the modesty that 


> Richard Clemens, Die geheimgehaltenen oder sogenannten Apokryphen Evangelien 
(Stuttgart: J. Scheible, 1850), 59-88. 

6 Karl Friedrich Borberg, Bibliothek der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, gesammelt, 
ubersetzt, und erldutert (Stuttgart: Literatur-Comptoir, 1841), 61-65 (introduction), 66— 
84 (German text). 

7’ Key monographs in the debate include: Carolus Immanuel Niztsch, De apocryphorum 
evangeliorum in explicandis canonicis usu et abusu (Vitebergae: Fribericus Immanuel 
Seibt, 1808) and Fridericus Julius Arens, De Evangeliorum apocryphorum in canonicis 
usu historico, critico, exegetico (Géttingen: Typis Dieterichianis, 1835). Anton 
Tappehorn’s Ausserbiblische Nachrichten oder die Apokryphen iiber die Geburt, 
Kindheit und das Lebensende Jesu und Marid (Munster: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1885) is a 
later example of this scholarship. Of course none of the defenders of the NT Apocrypha 
saw in IGT much for filling in historical details in the Jesus story. Niztsch, for example, 
never mentioned the text, and both Arens and Tappehorn discussed it only in passing, and 
even then only to illustrate the superiority of the more modest miracles found in the 
canonical gospels (see Arens, De Evangeliorum apocryphorum, 37; Tappehorn, 
Ausserbiblische Nachrichten, 33). 

8 Andrews Norton, The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels (9th abridged ed_; 
1848; Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1890), 375. 
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characterizes the wonders performed by the adult Jesus.” In the course of his argument 
he excerpted several cursing episodes from [GT (Ga 3, 4 and 6). These stories led to his 
characterization of the text as “le plus extraordinaire” of the childhood gospels, and its 
miracles as “bizarres et parfois méchants.”*” In addition, the Jesus of the NT, he stated, 
cannot be recognized in these stories.’! Similar sentiments were voiced by C. E. Stowe in 
his 1851 comparison of the noncanonical and canonical gospels.** 

Commentary of a much different flavour distinguishes J. A. Moehler’s 1843 study 
La patrologie® from these other works. Moehler suggested that IGT should be 
understood allegorically. The miracles, he wrote, are allegories of Jesus’ future intended 
to show that, just as his childhood enemies die, his future enemies will die spiritually. 
Moehler’s reading of the text is notable because it was the first assessment of IGT to set 
aside emotional and anachronistic assessments of the stories and to recognize in them a 
greater sophistication than the majority of scholars were willing to see. A century would 
pass before such receptivity was seen in the scholarship again. 

Twenty years after the publication of Thilo’s edition a new NT Apocrypha 
collection was published that surpassed all of its predecessors. This collection, 


Constantin Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha, instantly became the key reference work 


* Joseph Pons (de Négrépelisse), Recherches sur les apocryphes du Nouveau Testament: 
Thése historique et critique (Montauban, 1850), 36-43. 

* Tbid, 24. Pons’ disdain for the text was matched by de Beausobre, who called it “un 
misérable Roman” which “décrit un jeune Enfant violent & vindicatif” (Histoire critique, 
366). Most other writers of this time were more reserved in their comments on the 
content of the text. 

5! Pons, Recherches, 48. 

2 C. E. Stowe, “The Four Gospels: State of the Question in 1851,” JSZ Jan. (1866): 284— 
85, 297-98; see also idem Origin and History of the Books of the Bible, 206. 
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for all the noncanonical gospels, IGT included.** The superiority of EA lies in its wider 
and better selection of MSS, many of which were found during the author’s travels. For 
IGT this meant a significant expansion in the number of witnesses to the text. 
Tischendorf’s edition features four distinct versions of the gospel: Greek A (Ga), 
Thilo’s 19-chapter form of the text (but based here on D not 8); Greek B (Gb),” a shorter 
recension of the text based on a single fourteenth-/fifteenth-century Sinai MS (M. Ag. 
Ekaterines, Cod. Sinaiticus Gr 453; =S); a late Latin translation of IGT featuring a 


prologue of miracles performed during the young Jesus’ stay in Egypt;®® and a second 


J. A. Moehler, La patrologie (2 vols.; trans. Jean Cohen; Paris: Debécourt, 1843), 
2:569-71. 

4 The second edition of EA, used for the present study, was published posthumously in 
1876. It differs from the first edition in its incorporation of the “Additamenta” from 
Tischendorf’s Apocalypses Apocryphae ((1866; repr., Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1966], 
liti-lvi, xli), an update which features readings from Wright’s Syriac text and a full 
collation of the Paris MS. EA? adds the translated excerpts from SyrWV to the apparatus of 
Ga and readings from the Ps.-Mt. MS B (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Gaddi 208) and the mixed text of Ps.-\Mft. MS D (Paris, Bib. nat., /at. 1652) to the 
apparatus of Lr. 

*5 All of Tischendorf’s new IGT MSS were first described in the appendix to his earlier 
work on the NT Apocrypha De evangeliorum apocryphorum origine et usu (The Hague: 
Thierry & Mensing, 1851, repr. in Synopsis Evangelica {Lipsiae: Avenarius & 
Mendelssohn, 1854)). 

** Tischendorf, EA’, 140-57. 

7 Tbid, 158-63. Gb first saw light five years earlier in Constantin Tischendorf, 
“Rechenschaft tber meine handschriftlichen Studien auf meiner wissenschaftlichen 
Reise von 1840 bis 1844,” in Jahrbiicher der Literatur (Vienna: Carl Gerold 
Anzeigeblatt, 1846), 14:51-53. Soon after it was reprinted and used in Hofmann, Das 
Leben Jesu, xit-xiv. See also the discussion in Tischendorf’s De evangeliorum 
apocryphorum (210-12). 

% Tischendorf, EA*, 164-80. The MS is not identified in EA’ but it is likely the 14th- 
century Vat. lat. 4578 and not, as P. Albert Siegmund (Die Uberlieferung der 
griechischen christlichen Literatur in der lateinischen Kirche bis zum -zwilften 
Jahrhundert [Munich: Filser-Verlag, 1949], 36) first claimed, Vatican, Regin. lat. 648 
(12/13th c.). In De evangeliorum apocryphorum (p. 213) Tischendorf mentioned a new 
Ps.-Mt. MS (Vat. lat. 4578) and then turned to discussing L¢, a text found “in eodem 
codice.” Another MS of this text was excerpted in full a century earlier by J. R. Sinner, 
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Latin translation found in a fifth-century palimpsest (Vienna, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vindobonensis 563; =Ly).? This important early witness, which 
Tischendorf erroneously related to his late Latin version, is the ancestor of IGT material 
(=Lm) incorporated into some MSS of Ps.-M. This material also made its debut in £4. 
Tischendorf’s arrangement of the various IGT witnesses had an enduring effect on 
subsequent scholarship on the text. Indeed, all the editions and translations of IGT which 
followed were based either directly on Tischendorf’s edition or on his selection of MSS. 
The collection’s impact was even felt before its publication. Rudolph Hofmann was 
allowed use of Tischendorf’s new material for his 1851 work Das Leben Jesu nach den 
Apokryphen. This finely-detailed study is notable for its extensive discussion of parallels 
(Jewish, Buddhist, and Arabic) to the IGT episodes and its lengthy analysis of the 
troublesome letter speculation section of Ga 6:4.*' Tischendorf’s own discussion of the 
text, on the other hand, did little more than reproduce his earlier notes from De 
evangeliorum apocryphorum in which he listed the MSS, reviewed previous scholarship, 
and speculated on the text’s origins.** One part of that earlier treatment, however, is 


conspicuously absent. In the 1851 book, the author provided a list of reasons for his 


Catalogus Codicum MSS Bibliothecae Bernensis (3 vols; Berne: ex Officina 
typographica illustr. Republicae, 1760-1772), 1:245—58. Sinner’s excerpt, however, does 
not include the Egyptian Prologue. This first publication of Lr has been totally neglected 
in IGT scholarship. Not even Tischendorf seems to have been aware of it. 

® Tischendorf, EA’, xliv-xlvi. Most of the text of Lv was previewed in De evangeliorum 
apocryphorum, 214-15. 

* Tischendorf, EA*, 93-112. Ps.-Mt. was published previously, though without the IGT 
appendix, by Thilo, Codex Apocryphus, 337-400. He believed the IGT material to be a 
secondary addition to the text and therefore chose not to include it in his edition. 

*' Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu, 213-226 

® Tischendorf, De evangeliorum apocryphorum, 35-43 and 210-12; idem, EA’, xxxvi- 
xlviti. 
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belief that Gb best represents the earliest form of IGT,” a position that precious few 
subsequent scholars would adopt, and one that even Tischendorf appears to have 
abandoned quickly. 

Evangelia Apocrypha closes the first phase of scholarship on IGT. By the time of 
Tischendorf’s edition the MS base for the text had grown considerably and work was 
beginning on determining the gospel’s original form. The study of the text’s contents, 
however, had progressed very little. Scholarship was stalled over the issue of which 
heretical group, the Marcosians or the Manitcheans, composed the text. Scholars more 
favourable to the NT Apocrypha tended to argue for an early origin. Citing both the 
Irenaeus citation and Origen’s mention of a “Gospel of Thomas,” they placed the text 
among the Marcosians sometime prior to 180. The more conservative scholars, on the 
other hand, favoured the testimony of Cyril of Jerusalem and advocated a theory of 
fourth-century composition by the followers of Mani.”* All were in agreement, however, 
on the significance of one ancient citation in particular. The Stichometry of Nicephorus 
lists a “Gospel of Thomas” of 1300 tines (see above 2.1.4.2), which is far longer than 


either IGT or Gos. Thom. Using the stolometric information, the early scholars 


* According to Tischendorf, Gd is to be preferred to Ga because it agrees better with the 
citations (it has matStka in the title, places the events in Nazareth, and its single Teacher 
episode reads closer to that of Irenaeus) and because it is more coherent (particularly in 
its clear separation of the two miracles of Ga 2 and 3). See De evangeliorum 
apocryphorum, 210-212. 

“ Simon, Nouvelles observations, 9; de Beausobre, Histoire critique, 366-68, Borberg, 
Bibliothek der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 62-63; Brunet, Les évangiles 
apocryphes, 139; Pons, Recherches, 25; Thilo, Codex Apocryphus, \xxxix, Tischendorf, 
EA’, xlvi-xlviii. These authors typically explained the Manichean “Gospel of Thomas” 
as a revision of IGT. 
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constructed an “expurgation theory” of [GT’s origins. Essentially, their position was that 
IGT was originally a much larger text later expurgated of most of the contents found 
offensive to orthodoxy.’ Such confusion over the identification of the “Gospel of 
Thomas” known in antiquity continued into the subsequent stages of scholarship, 
interfering at many points with attempts at both reconstructing the original extent of the 


text and with identifying the context for its composition. 
2.3 From Wnght to Budge: Five Decades of Slow Progress. 


The fifty years of scholarship which followed Tischendorf’s EA were a “dark 
age” for IGT. A few new MSS were discovered but otherwise little substantial progress 
was made on the study of the text. Only the question of origins saw any significant 
discussion, with connections between individual episodes and Hindu and Buddhist 
literature pulling the text to the East. The text as a whole, however, received little 
attention beyond the typical disparaging assessments. Scholars’ complacency may have 
been due to {GT’s failure to match the evidence of the citations. Instead of working with 
the available MS evidence, scholars preferred to wait for discoveries more representative 
of the ancient testimony. As it tumed out, they waited in vain. 

When discoveries did come, scholars were so distracted by the expectations of the 


expurgation theory that they failed to recognize the discoveries’ true importance. The 


* See the discussion above regarding the views of Georgi, Lardner, and Mingarelli. Jones 
(4 New and Full Method, 1:376) distinguished IGT from the “Gospel of Thomas,” 
believing the former to be a “forgery” composed long after the second century. 

“ See Tischendorf, £4”, xlviii. 
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first of these new witnesses was published in 1865 by William Wright. He presented a 
sixth-century Syriac MS (London, Br. Libr, Add. 14484, =SyrW)" which contains 
striking differences from the previously published versions. The introduction with its 
attribution to Thomas is lacking, as are Ga 10, 17 and 18. In general, the individual 
chapters are shorter, except for Ga 6 which is considerably expanded and approaches in 
places the texts of Zr, Lv, and Lm. Most significantly, the date of the MS makes SyrW the 
second earliest witness to the text after Lv. Unlike Lv, however, SyrW is far more 
complete. The antiquity alone of SyrW should have earned it a place of primary 
importance in the study of [GT. But that was not the case. Tischendorf’s edition was so 
entrenched in the field that few scholars were ready to set it aside, particularly for a 
verston in a language of which few scholars had a command. Furthermore, scholars were 
still convinced that IGT was originally much larger, so few saw any significance in the 
discovery of an early, shorter text form. That said, Wright’s MS still was quickly 
assimilated into scholarship. Tischendorf, for his part, incorporated its readings into the 
apparatus of the second edition of EA. Many later editors followed suit. 

The existence of a Syriac text inevitably bolstered theories of Syrian origin. The 
first scholar to advance such a theory was Michel Nicolas. In Etudes sur les évangiles 
apocryphes, published only a year after Wright, Nicolas outlined his belief that all the 
infancy gospels were written by Syrian Jewish-Christians.”® As proof he listed the texts’ 
esteem of James, certain geographical hints (¢.g. playing on rooftops as in Ga 9), the 


affinities between [GT’s letter speculation section and similar practices in Kabbalah, and 


* William Wright, Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1865), 11-16 (Syriac text), 6-11 (English translation). 
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the popularity of the infancy gospels in the East.‘? Turning to IGT in particular, Nicolas 
saw evidence of Syriac composition in the text’s attribution to Thomas” and the low 
quality of its Greek which, he claimed, owes itself to slavish translation from Syriac. 
Nicolas’ study is most notable for its assessment of the literary background of the text. In 
a significant departure from previous discussions, Nicolas traced IGT’s beginnings not to 
intellectual sects like the Marcosians or the Manicheans but to common people.” 
Indifferent to crafting polemical statements about Jesus’ origins or purpose, the 
commoners, he wrote, merely wanted to show that Jesus performed miracles in his 
infancy, “a croire que ce qui avait di étre, avait réellement été.” Nicolas expanded this 
hypothesis with a two-stage theory of IGT’s composition. Identifying two types of stories 
in the gospel—those which portray Jesus as merely human with Joseph as his true father, 
and those which depict Jesus as superhuman—Nicolas claimed IGT is the product of a 
union between an early collection of Jewish-Christian tales and a group of docetic 
episodes added at a time when the community had embraced Gnosticism.” 

Many of Nicolas’ ideas about IGT were revisited by Jean Variot in his 


comprehensive 1878 study Les évangiles apocryphes.” A Syrian origin was again 


postulated, though Variot was able to support his claim with Wright’s Syriac text, a text 


* Michel Nicolas, Etudes sur les évangiles apocryphes (Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres, 1866). 
* Ibid, 290-94. 

© Thid, 199. 

*' Thid, 331. Nicolas does not seem to have been aware, however, of Wright’s publication 
of the Syriac MS. 

? Thid, 295-99. 

3 Ibid, 266-67. 

* Ibid, 333-35. 

* Jean Variot, Les évangiles apocryphes: Histoire littéraire, forme primitive, 
transformations (Paris: Berche & Tralin, 1878). 
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which he felt demonstrated signs of an earlier tradition—it has fewer errors than the 
Greek and shows a concer for the Law (see Gs 6:4). Like Nicolas too, Variot placed 
the origin of the text among commoners” and believed it once to have had affinities with 
the more innocent marvels found in hagiographical literature.™* The petulant behaviour of 
Jesus now evident in [GT, he claimed, is due to Manichean redaction.”’ Variot noted also 
a connection between the childhood stories of Jesus and other tales of eminent Jewish 
figures; in both cases the stories are meant to foreshadow the subjects’ adult careers.” 
Variot’s discussion of IGT concluded with an indictment of German scholarship on the 
text. The author’s Protestant peers were characterized as eager to attribute the origin of 
superhuman portrayals of Jesus to heretics.*' Both Variot’s and Nicolas’ views on IGT, 
tadically different from those of the scholars who came before them, were due to a bold 
determination to move beyond the external evidence for the text and closely examine the 
intemal evidence. Their views were also ahead of their time; a “popular” ongin for IGT 
was not considered again until the work of Meyer in 1904, and affinities with Judaism 
have been reexamined only in the past few decades. Variot’s and Nicolas’ influence is 
most evident, however, in efforts to prove Syriac composition by later French scholars. 
Of course, the attention paid to Syr’ was not purely a preoccupation of French 
scholars. The text made an impact also on English writers as early as 1867 in the first 


edition of B. H. Cowper’s The Apocryphal Gospels. Cowper’s was the first NT 
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Apocrypha collection to make a contribution to scholarship on IGT, however minor, 
since Tischendorf; its immediate predecessor, J.-P. Migne’s Dictionnaire des 
Apocryphes,” merely excerpted and summarized the work of earlier scholars, reprinted 
Brunet’s French translation of Thilo’s text, and presented the first French translation of 
Lt. Cowper, however, offered a discussion of the text, English translations of 
Tischendorf’s Ga,” Gb, and Lt, and his own translation of SyrW, a text he believed 
important due to its antiquity and its agreements with Zv. Unfortunately, Cowper’s 
introductory essay, heavily influenced by an earlier article by C. J. Ellicott, is less than 
erudite. Writing shortly after Tischendorf’s EA, Ellicott presented summaries of the 
noncanonical texts with the intention of introducing them to a popular audience. His 
delivery, however, is far from dispassionate. Ellicott believed the noncanonical gospels 
have no merit and are undeserving of the attention being paid to them in his day. IGT 
presented a prime target for his argument. “The miracle-mongering is so gross,” he 
wrote, “and the dogmatical propensions of the writer are so obvious, that it may be 
reasonably doubted, whether, even at the time it appeared, it was regarded as a regular 
historical compilation at all.” Elficott’s assessment of the text was reproduced by 
Cowper who added further disparaging comments of his own. Some energy was spared, 


however, to make bref comments on [GT’s origins. Cowper noted the text’s allusions to 


* Jacques-Paul Migne, Dictionnaire des Apocryphes (2 vols; 1856; repr., Turnhout: 
Brepols, 1989), 1:1137-42 (introduction), {:1141—56 (text). 

* Cowper’s Ga translation was later reprinted in B. Harris Cowper, trans., “The Gospel 
of Thomas,” in The Sacred Books and Early Literature of the East, Vol. 14, The Great 
Rejected Books of the Biblical Apocrypha (ed. Charles F. Horne; New York, London: 
Park, Austin & Lipscomb, Inc., 1917), 253-60. 

“ Charles John Ellicott, “Apocryphal Gospels,” in Cambridge Essays (4 vols; London: 
John W. Parker & Son, 1855-1858), 2:153~208. 
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the Gospel of John, speculating from these a connection to docetism, and through 
docetism to the possibility that IGT is the lost Gospel of Basilides™ Like Nicolas, 
Cowper believed IGT may have been composed in Syriac. And lastly, Cowper 
suggested that the journey episodes unique to Ps.-Mé. once belonged to the original, 
longer version of IGT allegedly listed in the Stichometry of Nicephorus. Such extravagant 
claims did little to advance the study of IGT, but they were not unusual for an era in 
scholarship in which many heretical texts were known by little more than their titles. 
Faced with gaping holes in their knowledge, scholars rushed to fill in the details. 

It is to Cowper also that we owe the publication of an accessible translation of an 
important ancient witness to the childhood stories. In 1866 he translated Titus Tobier’s 
edition® of The Pilgrimage of Antoninus of Placentia (see above 2.1.3.1), a text which 
features the pilgrim’s descriptions of the synagogue where Jesus is said to have learned 
his letters (Ga 6, 14) and the field in Jesus and the Miraculous Harvest (Ga 12). The 
brief introduction to Cowper’s translation makes no comment on the text’s connections 


to IGT, a fact that may have contributed to its near-neglect in subsequent scholarship.” 


* Tid, 193. 

Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels, |xx-Ixxi. 

* Ibid, 28; of. Ixxii. 

* Titus Tobler, De locis sanctis quae perambulavit Antoninus Martyr (St. Gallen: Huber 
& Comp., 1863). 

* B. Harris Cowper, trans., “The Pilgrimage of Antoninus of Placentia, AD 570,” JSL 
Jan. (1866): 404-22. A second English translation, this time by Aubrey Stewart (Of the 
Holy Places Visited by Antoninus Martyr (ca. 560-570 AD] (London: Palestine Pilgrim’s 
Society, 1887]), followed shortly after Cowper’s. The most recent critical edition is that 
of Geyer, /tinera Hierosolymitana Saeculi [I[-VIII, 157-218. 

™ Only James DeQuincey Donehoo (The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ [1903; 
tepr., New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1911], 118 n. 2) and Belarmino Bagatti (“Nota 
sul Vangelo di Tommaso Israelita,” Euntes Docete 29 [1976]: 487) mention the text. 
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Extravagant theories about the origins of IGT did not cease with Cowper. Indeed, 
this period of scholarship saw the publication of several bizarre discussions of the 
childhood stories. The first of these was J. M. Cotterill’s forgery theory. In his 1879 book 
Peregrinus Proteus,” Cotterill claimed that a number of recently-recovered ancient texts, 
including / and 2 Clement, the Epistle to Diognetus, and IGT, are all part of a fourteenth- 
century fabrication of manuscripts committed by Henry Stephens. The forgeries, he 
wrote, are an attempt at satire. According to the theory, IGT was written as a parody of 
verses from the OT, particularly the last three chapters of Ecclesiastes.’* Cotterill’s OT 
parallels are extremely tenuous and amount to mere words or phrases. Cotterill, however, 
regarded them as a “network of coincidences.” Not surprisingly, Peregrinus Proteus has 
received little notice in subsequent scholarship,” though it did inspire Charles Taylor to 
look for similar OT connections. In The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels, 
an 1899 study of the recently discovered but as yet unidentified fragments of Gos. Thom., 
Taylor included a translation of Gb and a comparison of the Gos. Thom. fragments with 
both Ga and Gb.”* He noted connections between log. 28 and 29 (“blind in their heart”) 
and Ga 8/Ps.-Mr. 31, and between log. 30 and Ga 10/Gé 4. In the course of his argument 


Taylor acknowledged the same vague OT parallels as Cotterill. Taylor differed from his 
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predecessor, however, in believing the verses to have inspired an ancient author, not a 
fourteenth-century counterfeiter. 

Other than Cotterill, the most widely disregarded nineteenth-century IGT scholar 
has to be Ludwig Conrady. In the only lengthy study of the text to date, now almost a 
century old, Conrady advanced an elaborate theory that the IGT episodes are in fact 
allegories of the Horus myth.” If true, this connection would place the text’s origins in 
Egypt. Unfortunately for Conrady, the few scholars who actually noted his work did so 
only to dismiss it as wayward and unconvincing. Conrady did, however, make an 
important point regarding the Indian parallels to the childhood stories. The author was 
one among many scholars influenced by the religionsgeschichtliche Schule of the late 


nineteenth century” who saw in IGT an opportunity to add another to the growing 


™ Charles Taylor, The Oxyrynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels (Oxford: 
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apokryphen in deutscher Ubersetzung (ed. Edgar Hennecke; Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1904), 142. Conrady is most well known for claiming, along with Alfred Resch (Das 
Kindheitsevangelium nach Lucas und Matthaeus unter Herbeziehung der 
aussercanonischen Paralleltexte (Leipzig, 1897]), that the NT infancy narratives are 
based on a lost Hebrew source best represented by Prot. Jas. See further Ludwig 
Conrady, Die Quelle der kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichte Jesus: Ein wissenschaftlicher 
Versuch (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1900). 
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Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893-1896) is a noteworthy example of this scholarship. For a list of 
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number of correspondences between canonical and noncanonical Jesus stories and tales 
of Krishna and the Buddha. Ernst Kuhn was the first to note a connection between the 
three episodes of Jesus and the Teacher (Ga 6, 14, 15) and a remarkably similar story in 
Buddhist literature (Lalitavistara, ch. 10).” The correspondences between the two were 
convincing enough for Kuhn to claim the author of IGT drew upon the Buddhist tale. 
Kuhn’s claim soon was countered by E. von Dobschitz.”® Noting the uncertainties behind 
the dating of the texts, von Dobschiitz argued for independent generation of the stories. 
Later scholars who contributed to the discussion placed their support behind either Kuhn 
or Dobschitz, with Eysinga,” Garbe,® and Thundy®! siding with the former, and Bauer,” 
Haase,*? and Rosenkranz™ with the latter. All of these scholars and the majority of 
subsequent commentators have used the Buddhist parallels to IGT to claim an eastem— 
i.e., Syrian—onigin for the gospel. Conrady’s particular contribution to the debate makes 
for an ideal corrective to this notion. [n attempting to bolster his theory of Egyptian 


provenance, Conrady claimed the Indian stories reached the author of IGT along the trade 
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routes which met in the port city of Alexandria If Clement (Strom. 1.15) and Philo 
(Abr. 182; Dreams 2.56) were aware of Buddhist and Hindu beliefs, he reasoned, why not 
the author of IGT? Weak though Conrady’s argument for Egyptian composition of IGT 
is, his point regarding the Indian parallels is worth noting. Clearly, proximity to India is 
not a requirement for oral or literary transmission of the shared childhood story motifs. 
Another influential area of nineteenth-century NT scholarship in which IGT 
played a part was the effort to construct scholarly biographies of Jesus. Strauss, Farrar, 
and Renan® each made seminal contributions to this field, particularly in regard to 
determining what sources were relevant and reliable for reconstructing Jesus’ life. Few 
noncanonical gospels, however, were included among them.” B. Pick noted this “gap in 
Jesus-literature”™ in his 1903 English counterpart to Hofmann’s Das Leben Jesu nach 
den Apokryphen. Pick’s excerpts of apocryphal stories certainly filled the gaps left by the 
other Jesus biographers, but Pick was no Hofmann. Both the 1905 collection and his 


earlier work, The Life of Jesus according to the Extra-Canonical Sources published in 
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1887," lack the copious notes which accompany the material in Hofmann’s book. James 
DeQuincey Donehoo’s similar treatment from 1903,” though somewhat short on 
academic rigour, follows closer Hofmann’s model by drawing attention to non-textual 
evidence for the transmission of the childhood tales. Donehoo’s notes refer to an Islamic 
legend that Jesus was a dyer, and reveal that the dyers of Persia honour Jesus as their 
patron—apparently, the dyer’s shop is there called “Shop of Christ.”*' Despite both 
Pick’s and Donehoo’s efforts, however, the two scholars were unable to deliver an 
English study of apocryphal Jesus traditions equal to Hofmann’s work. 

In the meantime, the turn of the nineteenth century saw another product of the 
intersection between the infancy gospels and the reconstructed life of Jesus: the forgery. 
In L'Evangile de la jeunesse de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ d’aprés S. Pierre, Catulle 
Mendés published a Latin text containing stories from Prot. Jas., [IGT (Ga 1, 4, 6, 9, 11, 
13, 19), Ps.-Mt., Arab. Gos. Inf, and several additional tales. An English version by 
Henry Copley Greene followed in 1904.” The MS for the text was reportedly a medieval 
harmony discovered in the monastery of Saint Wolfgang in the Salzkammergut.” Echoes 


of phrases from Sike’s Latin translation of Arab. Gos. Inf.,* however, proved it to be a 
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composition of the Renaissance, not medieval times. Another harmony, published at 2 
slightly later time but relevant to the present discussion, 1s Will Hayes’ The Gospel 
According to Thomas (1921).* Unlike Mendés and Greene, however, Hayes made no 
claims of antiquity for his gospel; it is merely a modern NT gospel harmony shorn of the 
texts’ supemnatural aspects (i.e., without the infancy and resurrection narratives). Hayes’ 
book is worth mentioning only because its choice of Thomas as the harmony’s “author” 
(perhaps due to the apostle’s reputation as a skeptic) led several unwitting wnters to list 
the book under IGT scholarship when it quite intentionally contains no childhood 
material whatsoever.” 

Though much of the scholarship on [GT in the late nineteenth-century can be 
characterized legitimately as eccentric, three scholars closed this period on a high point 
with some important discoveries. The first of these was merely the mention of a new 
Greek MS. In the 1890 supplement to Die Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und 
Apostellegenden, R. A. Lipsius included a brief note about an unpublished MS from 
Mount Athos (Coed. Vatopedi 37; 14th c.; =V) which, according to his report, includes the 
Pseudepigrapha,” ANRW 2.25.2 [1988]: 3930 n. 17), Per Beskow (Strange Tales about 
Jesus: A Survey of Unfamiliar Gospels (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983], 6), and Edgar 
J. Goodspeed (Strange New Gospels [Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1931], 97-98). 
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Uniwersytetu Lubelskiego, 1980), 1:674; Fridericus Stegmiiller, Repertorium biblicum 
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(="Infancy Gospels'”), in New Testament Apocrypha, Vol. 1, Gospels and Related 
Writings (eds. Edgar Hennecke and Wilhelm Schneemelcher; trans. R. McL. Wilson; 3d 
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additional material from Ga 6 paralleled in SyrW, Lt, and Lm.” The details of Lipsius’ 
discovery have been repeated often in subsequent scholarship,” but the MS, though 
clearly important for the Greek tradition of the text, has not been published before now. 
Fortunately, such hesitancy did not impair the publication of the second IGT-related 
breakthrough of the time: The Gospel of Bartholomew. The text, published from a Greek 
MS of Vienna by A. Vassiliev in 1893,’ features another version of Jesus and the 
Sparrows (Ga 2; Gos. Bart. 2:11; see above 2.1.1.3). The third, and most significant, 
discovery to note is E. A. W. Budge’s 1899 publication of an additional Syriac source. '”! 
Budge found much of IGT embedded in a MS of The Life of Mary (from Algo$; 13/14th 
¢.; =SyrB), a compilation of various noncanonical texts that prominently feature stories 
of Jesus’ mother. Along with IGT, the MS contains childhood tales featured also in Arab. 
Gos. Inf. It is quite likely, therefore, that SyrB is a text one step closer to Arab. Gos. Inf.’s 
long-suspected Syriac original. 

These few discoveries, along with Syr, were but a small ray of light in an 


otherwise dark five-decade period of investigation into [GT. New NT Apocrypha 
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collections came and went, offering, for the most part, the text(s) of Tischendorf 
combined with unrestrained, judgmental assessments of the contents.’ And the period’s 
numerous dictionary articles,'® essays, '™ and overviews of early Christian literature did 
little more than summarize the conclusions of the Apocrypha collections. The 
expurgation theory continued to carry weight, despite the more peculiar hypotheses 
suggested by Nicolas and Cotterill and the mounting evidence for a shorter, early 
recension. Questions were raised on IGT’s origins, with Indian parallels, the Syriac MSS, 
and hints of Jewish-Christian composition leading many to consider Syrian provenance. 
Again, gnostic composition generally was assumed but Nicolas’ and Variot’s suggestions 


regarding the shaping of the text among common folk, in hindsight, is a theory that better 
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fits the evidence. As overlooked as the work of these two French scholars has been, it 
was their ideas which were adopted by some of the leading scholars on the text when IGT 


scholarship moved into the twentieth century. 


2.4 Meyer to James: New Sources, New Theories. 


The first quarter of the twentieth century saw several important and influential 
studies on IGT, as well as a number of new MS discoveries. The literary remains of the 
gospel were growing increasingly complex. Nevertheless, several scholars of this period 
confronted the evidence resolute in their determination to make a contribution to solving 
the mysteries of IGT’s origin and transmission. 

The first of these significant contributions came in 1904 with the publication of 
Edgar Hennecke’s two volumes: Neutestamentlichen Apokryphen in deutscher 
Ubersetzung, and the more comprehensive Handbuch zu Neutestamentlichen Apokryphen 
in deutscher Ubersetzung. Both featured discussions of IGT by A. Meyer.'°° Building on 
the discoveries and theories of Tischendorf, Wnght, Nicolas, Variot, and the 
religionsgeschichtliche Schule, Meyer contributed a comprehensive theory of 
composition for [GT which combined the best ideas of his predecessors. At its earliest 
stage of development, Meyer stated, IGT was not a gnostic or docetic text but a 
collection of folk tales similar to the stories told of Krishna and Buddha. Gnostics, having 


contact with Oriental thought, found these tales attractive for their purposes and added to 
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them speculative material, much of which was later removed by orthodox redactors. This 
shortening of IGT was performed rather crudely, leaving a text with three variants of the 
same story (Jesus and the Teacher in Ga 6, 14 and 15). In a second major departure from 
previous scholars, Meyer praised the gospel for its charming portrayal of everyday life. 
As for text-critical problems, Meyer treated these in some detail in the more 
comprehensive Handbuch. Here the author noted the correspondences between the Latin 
and Syriac traditions, professed their superiority over the Greek MSS, and concluded that 
the original text, “ohne Zweifel,” stood nearer to these translations.' Meyer’s support of 
the versions is apparent in his text which generally follows Ga but adds the Syriac and 
Latin translations in parallel columns where Meyer believed Ga to be deficient (Ga 5-8). 
In addition, Meyer brought attention to a further non-Christian parallei to Jesus and the 
Sparrows (Ga 2): a story in which the Egyptian high priest Neneferkaptah animates clay 
models using magic words.” 

Meyer’s work on IGT had significant impact on subsequent scholarship. The first 
study to reflect this influence was Walter Bauer’s Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der 
neutestamentlichen Apokryphen. This 1909 monograph provided the kind of detailed 
discussion of the apocryphal Jesus material that was lacking in Pick’s and Donehoo’s 
books. Unlike his predecessors, Bauer eschewed lengthy excerpts in favour of 


comprehensive analysis of how the noncanonical texts both influenced and were 
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influenced by the people and places with which they came into contact. Much of his 
discussion on IGT,'* however, was little more than a presentation of the issues then 
surrounding the text—i.e., its relationship to the ancient testimonies, to the New 
Testament, to Gnosticism, and to stories from Egyptian and Indian legends. 

Meyer’s influence was reflected also in articles by James Moffatt and Felix 
Haase. Moffatt, for his part, contributed a considerably detailed encyclopedia article on 
the NT Apocrypha.'” The section on IGT featured an extensive discussion of the known 
witnesses to the text with a synoptic chart of readings from chs. 4 and 5 of Ga, Gd, Le, 
and SyrW to allow readers to make their own comparison of the various text forms. Like 
Meyer, Moffatt was restrained in his assessment of the gospel’s content; indeed, in 
Moffatt’s view, none of the noncanonical gospels should be evaluated according to 
modem moral or literary criteria: “their ends and motives,” he wrote, “however little they 
may appeal to a modern mind, were not always perverse.”!!° He also exhibited great 
caution in refusing to assign all citations of the “Gospel of Thomas” to IGT, and saw 
little in the text that supports gnostic or docetic interests. Both Moffatt’s and Meyer’s 
efforts at examining [GT in all its known forms were surpassed by Felix Haase’s 
treatment of the text. In his 1913 study of the NT Apocrypha,'!! the author examined 
some key episodes in the gospel (Ga 3, 5) and considered directions of dependency 
between the various MSS. He concluded that the versions, shown to be narrowly 


connected to one another, are based not on Ga, but on a non-extant source. The 


'8 Bauer, Das Leben Jesu, 87-100. 
‘” Moffatt, “Gospels (Uncanonical).” The discussion on IGT is found on pp. 485-88. 
"? Thid, 482. 


'! Haase, Literarische Untersuchungen, 38-48. 
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considerable variation between the known witnesses, he wrote, is due to numerous efforts 
at revision of an early compilation of tales ascribed to Thomas. The “Gospel of Thomas” 


listed in the Stichometry, he claimed, is one such expansion.'' 


Haase’s conclusions, 
similar in some ways to those of Meyer and Moffatt, represented a subtle change in the 
widely held theory of expurgation. All three believed IGT to be originally a shorter and 
not clearly heretical text, but the need to integrate all of the evidence from the ancient 
testimonies, including the Stichometry, required them to allow for subsequent expansion 
(and then reduction for Meyer and Moffatt) of the corpus of tales. It was a creative 
solution to the problem that bid farewell to the expurgation-only theory of the nineteenth 
century and paved the way for the expansion-only theory that was to come. 

But not every scholar agreed with Meyer and his forebears. Everything that was 
believed about IGT, from its original length to its original language to its date and place 
of composition, was challenged by Paul Peeters. In 1911 Peeters and his partner Charles 
Michel edited the first volume of the collection Evangiles apocryphes. It featured Ga in 
both Greek and French, and an unremarkable introduction by Michel which essentially 


presented the prevailing opinions on the text.'? 


But the introductory essay in the second 
volume from 1914 was something completely new.''’ Here Peeters drew on several 
childhood texts—including Arab. Gos. Inf, Budge’s Syr2, and a new seventeenth- 
century MS (Vat. Syr. 159; dated 1622/1623; =SyrP) featuring Arad. Gos. Inf. with IGT 
"2 Tid, 46-47. 

"3 Charles Michel, “Evangile de Thomas,” in Evangiles apocryphes (2 vols; Textes et 


documents pour |’étude historique du Christianisme 13 and 18; Paris: Librairie Alphonse 
Picard et Fils, 1911 and 1914), I:xxtiti—-xoxcxdi (introduction), and 1:161-89 (text). 
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appended in Syriac—to propose an expansive Syro-Arabian theory of origin for the 
various infancy gospel traditions. This theory holds that all of the childhood stories found 
in these texts derive from a !arger collection of legends assembled in Syriac in the fifth 
century. The [GT material, he claimed, was soon detached from the larger text and then 
translated into Greek to form Ga and Gé, and into Latin to form Zv, Lm, and Zt An 
intermediate Greek text between the Latin and Syriac texts was considered a possibility 
by Peeters but not a necessity. This last ingredient of the theory in itself is difficult to 
swallow, and Peeters admitted the unlikelihood of such a transmission process, but the 
greatest weakness in his argument is his failure to offer any proof for his assertion of 
Syriac composition. He declared only that an inverse relationship from Greek to Syriac 
would not work.'' It is unfortunate also that Peeters did not provide the text of his new 
Syriac MS; he did, however, provide an excerpt of Ga 5-8, translated into French with 
notes on variant readings from SyrW, the Greek and Latin MSS, and an edition of four 
Slavonic MSS still largely unknown in the West at this time (see further below). Now 
almost a century since Peeters’ work, the full text of SyrP, more complete than SyrWV,'' 
remains unpublished. As for the question of IGT’s language of composition, the majority 


of scholars still believe it to be Greek, but Peeters’ Syro-Arabian theory continued to be 


"4 Baul Peeters, “Introduction,” in Evangiles apocryphes (eds. Charles Michel and Paul 
Peeters; 2 vols.; Textes et documents pour I’étude historique du Christianisme, [3 and 
18; Paris: Librairie Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1911 and 1914), 2:i-lix. 

"5 Thid, xvii-xx. For an early critique of Peeters’ theory see M. R. James, review of 
Charles Michel and Paul Peeters, Evangiles apocryphes, Vol. 2, JTS 16 (1915): 268-73. 
"6 Peeters revealed (“Introduction,” xvi) that SyrP includes material from Ga 6-8 and 15 
missing in SyrW. 
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entertained by French scholars for some time,'’ and a Syriac original has been 


mentioned at least as a possibility by English, American, and German scholars.‘ 

Along with SyrP, Michel and Peeters’ second volume introduced Western readers 
to two additional sources for the reconstruction of IGT: a Georgian MS, and Arm. Gos. 
Inf. In the case of the Georgian MS (Thlisi, Cod. A 95; LOth c.; =Geo), Peeters was made 
aware of the existence of the text from an 1897 summary by A. Khakhanov.''? The MS 
was later published in two independent editions, one in Georgian by K. Kekelidze in 
1918 and the other in Russian by L. Melikset-Bek in a journal article dated 1917-1920. '°° 
IGT is found at the end of the Georgian MS which, unfortunately, ends prematurely after 
Ga 7. Peeters noted the existence of Geo'' but could not provide the text itseif. Westem 


scholars had to wait until Garitte’s Latin translation of the text in 1956 for their first took 


"? See Emile Amann, “Apocryphes du Nouveau Testament,” DBSup 1:485-86; P. 
Saintyves, “De la nature des évangiles apocryphes et de leur valeur hagiographique,” 
RHR 106 (1932): 436; Christian Bigaré, “L’achévement des Ecritures,” in /ntraduction a 
la Bible (eds. Pierre Grelot and Christian Bigaré; 5 vols.; Tournat: Desclée, 1977), 5:195. 
C. H. Henkey (“Bible, Apocrypha of the New Testament,” NCE 2:405) mentioned 
Peeters’ work as a counter theory to second-century composition. 

"* See Stephen Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas: A Study of the Textual and 
Literary Problems,” Nov7 13 (1971): 79; Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 69, 
Gerhard Schneider, Apokryphe Kindheitsevangelien (New York: Herder, 1995), 38-9. M. 
R. James (“The Gospel of Thomas,” /7S 30 (1928]: 54) hoped the recovery of additional 
lines from Lv would determine whether or not Peeters is correct. 

'38 A. Khakhanov, Ocerki po istorii grucinskoi slovenosti (Overview of the History of 
Georgian Literature) (Moscow, 1897), 2:319-21. For an overview of work by Russian 
scholars see the discussion in G. Garitte, “Le fragment géorgien de l’Evangile de 
Thomas,” RHE 51 (1956): 513-15. 

” K. Kekelidze, Monumenta Hagiographica Georgica, pars prima, Keimena, Wol. 1, 
Januarium, Februarium, Martium, Aprilem et Majum menses continens (Tiflis, 1918), 
115-17; L. Melikset-Bek, “Fragment grusinskoi versii “Djetsiva Hrista’ (A Fragment of 
the Georgian Version of the “Infancy of Chnist’),” Hristianskii Vostok 6.3 (1917-1920): 
315-20. 

"21 Deeters, “Introduction,” xix—xx. 
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at Geo.'” In the meantime, scholars had to content themselves with the several chapters 
of IGT (Ga 6, 9, 13 and Jesus and the Dyer) preserved in Arm. Gos. Inf., a text which, 
along with Geo, may derive from a lost Armenian version of IGT.'” Michel and Peeters’ 
second volume contains a French translation of Arm. Gos. Inf. based on the two MSS 
used in the edition of E. Tayec‘i,'* as well as two additional MSS, and several 
fragments. '° Peeters’ text remains the only full translation of this lengthy gospel. 

A third source for IGT known to Peeters,'*° the Slavonic family of MSS (S/), had 
been noted in the West on two previous occasions.'”’ In a brief survey essay from 1893 
on Slavic Christian traditions, D. Bonwetsch listed two Serbian MSS:'"* Y (Moscow, 
Russian State Historical Museum, X7udov Cod. 162) edited by A. Popov in 1872,'? and 


N (Sreckovic Cod. 637, formerly in the Narodna Biblioteka in Belgrade but destroyed by 


'2 G. Garitte, “Le fragment géorgien,” 516-20. 

'3 So Voicu (“Verso,” 18-19) against Peeters who believed that Geo was based on a 
Greek original (“Introduction,” xx) and that Arm. Gos. Inf. derived from his putative 
fifth-century Syriac collection of tales (ibid, xxix—ivi). 

4 FE. Tayec‘i, Ankanon girk‘ nor ktakaranac’ (Libri spurii Noui Testamenti) (2 vois.; 
Venetiis, 1898), 2:1-126 (recension A), 2:127-236 (recension B). 

25 Michel and Peeters, Evangiles apocryphes 2:69-286. 

"6 Peeters, “Introduction,” xviii~xix, 289. 

"7 The following discussion draws upon the surveys of W. Liidtke (“Die slavischen Texte 
des Thomas-Evangeliums,” Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbucher 6 [1927]: 490-93) 
and Thomas Rosén (The Slavonic Translation of the Apocryphal Infancy Gospel of 
Thomas [Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Slavica Upsaliensia 39; Uppsala: 
Almgvist & Wiksell International, 1997], 19-45). 

"8D. Bonwetsch, “Die christliche vornicanische Literatur in altslavischen 
Handschriften,” in Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur (ed. Adolf Hammack; 2 vols.; 
1893; repr., Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1958), 1.2:910. 

' A. Popov, An Account of Manuscripts and Catalogue of the Books of the Church Seal 
of the Library of A. I. XTudov (in Russian) (Moscow, 1872), 320-25. For titles of this and 
other S/-related books in their original languages see the bibliography in Rosén, The 
Slavonic Translation. 
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fire) by S. Novakovic in 1876." A third S/ MS, the sixteenth-century Russian MS S 
(Moscow, Russian State Library, Cod. 1253), was mentioned around the same time in 2 
similar article by Eugen Kozak.'*' Neither Bonwetsch nor Kozak offered any excerpts 
from the MSS. The few readings provided by Peeters, therefore, were the first to be 
translated into a Western language. For his work, Peeters employed an edition of the S/ 
MSS published by M. N. Speranskij in 1895.'* In it Speranskij collated Popov’s and 
Novakovic’s MSS against S and an eighteenth-century Ukrainian MS (Moscow, Russian 
State Library Codex No. 1244 [162]; =Uk R). Speranskij believed, however cautiously, 


that the four S/ witnesses ultimately derive from a single translation from Greek made, 


133 


likely, in fourteenth-century Bulgaria.” This lost Greek Vorlage corresponded to the 


form of Ga but included also an indeterminate number of additional episodes, some of 
which had been seen previously by scholars in Arab. Gos. Inf. and other sources: Jesus 
Rides the Sunbeam (in Uk R), Jesus in the Temple of Idols (X, Uk R), Jesus Heals a Blind 
Man (XN), Jesus Turns Jewish Children into Swine (N), and Jesus and the Dyer (Uk R). 


It seemed to Speranskij that the Slavonic tradition preserved more of the material original 


9 S. Novakovic, “The Apocrypha of a Serbian-Cyrillic Collection of the Fourteenth 
Century” (in Serbo-Croatian), Starin 8 (1876): 48-55. 

"! Eugen Kozak, “Bibliographische Uebersicht der biblisch-apokryphen Literatur bei den 
Slaven,” in Jahrbiicher fur Protestantische Theologie, Vol. 18 (eds. D. Lipsius, D. 
Pfleiderer, and D. Schrader; Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1892), 142-43. 
After Bonwetsch and Kozak the Slavonic MSS were next mentioned in Western 
scholarship in 1913 by Haase (“Die slavischen Texte,” 39) who referred readers to 
Bonwetsch, and by A. Meyer (“Kindheitserzahlung des Thomas” [="Kindheitserzahlung 
des Thomas], in Neutestamentlichen Apokryphen [ed. Edgar Hennecke; 2d ed.; 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1924], 94) who mentioned only that Slavonic MSS exist. 

‘= M. N. Speranskij, “Slavic Apocryphal Gospels,” in The Work of the Eighth 
Archaeological Conference in Moscow, 1890 (in Russian) (Moscow, 1895), 2:73-92, 
137-43. 

5 Tid, 86. 
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34 


to the text than did any previously known version. ~” Additional Slavonic witnesses were 


published in 1899: a Middle Bulgarian MS dated to 1337-55 (St. Petersburg, Library of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences, 4. [. Jacimirskij Cod. No. 15; =J),'> another Serbian 
MS of the sixteenth century (Sofia, Narodna Biblioteca “Kiril i Metodij,” Cod. 309 [68]. 
=L),'° and three eighteenth-century Ukrainian MSS (Kyjiv, Institute of Literature of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, {. Franko Cod. No. 472; =Uk I, and Cod. No. 476; 
=F:'37 and Public Library of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Cad. No. 577)."8 By 


1910, additional discoveries had increased the corpus of Ukrainian MSS to ten, two of 


139 


which are now lost. °” The various Ukrainian MSS again feature some of the additional 


' Thid, 75, 80, 89. 

85 AT. Jacimirskij, From Slavic Manuscripts... (in Russian) (Moscow, 1899), 93-143. 

"6 Published separately by A. S. Arxangel’skij (“On South Slavic History...” [in 
Russian], /svestija Otdelenija Russkago Jazych i slovenosti Imp. Akagemii Nauk 4 
[1900}: 103-10) and P. A. Lavrov (“Apocryphal Texts” [in Russian], Sbornik otdelenija 
russkago jazyka i slovenosti Imperstorskoj Akademii Nauk 67 [1899]: 111-18). 

371. Franko, Apocrypha and Legends (in Russian) (5 vols; L’vov, 1899-1910), 2:159-63, 
169-72. 

8 M. N. Speranskij, South Russian Texts of the Apocryphal Gospel of Thomas {in 
Russian) (Kiev, 1899), 186-90. Rosén provided no siglum for this MS, which is believed 
to be a late copy of a branch better represented by Uk B. See Rosén, The Slavonic 
Translation, 35. 

°8 Two more eighteenth-century MSS (Kyjiv, Central Scientific Library of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, Codex No. VIII 209x20, =G; and Codex No. E. A. 9010; =B) 
were published in a study of the Ukrainian tradition by V. P. Adrianova, “The Gospel of 
Thomas in Ancient Ukrainian Literature” (in Russian), [=vestija Otdelenija Russkogo 
Jazych i Slovesnosti Imp. Akagemii Nauk 14.2 (1909): 1-47. She also analyzed the two 
now-lost MSS: one donated by Af G. Baskij (18th century) and one by O. A. Fotinskij 
(dated 1805). Adrianova believed all the Ukrainian MSS reflect a hyparchetype related to 
the Serbian MS ZL. The remaining two MSS (Kyjiv State University, Sbornik Vaski 
Kvasnikova; =K; and a MS in the collection of A.S. Petruszewicz, L’viv, Cod. [95 which 
is close to Uk G), again of the eighteenth century, were published by Ju. A. Javorskij, 
“Two Remarkable Carpatho-Russian Miscellanies of the 18th Century” (in Russian), 
University Tidings 50.1 (1910): 1-36; 50.2:65-95. 
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stories mentioned above;° G and Cod. Petrusevic 195, however, also contain an 
otherwise unattested story of Jesus and the Blacksmith which, therefore, may derive from 
a Ukrainian popular legend.'*’ 

Of all the scholars noted above the most important for the transmission history of 
IGT was Jacimirskij. Countering the single-translation theory of Speranskij, Jacimirskij 
claimed there were several Slavonic translations of [GT made from different Greek 
originals at different times. He also compared the Slavonic MSS known to him with 
Lambeck’s excerpt from O, and the unpublished Athos MS V mentioned by Lipsius 
(identified erroneously here as Cod. Vatopedi 36, not 37). Jacimirskij concluded that the 
Slavonic text stands closer to these two MSS than the two used as the base for 
Tischendorf’s Ga (DB).'” 

Western scholars had their first look at both Jacimirskij’s and Speranskij’s 
arguments in W. Liidtke’s 1927 German-penned overview of scholarship on Si. 
Ultimately, Lidtke placed his support behind Speranskij’s theory of a single Greek 
hyparchetype, but also supported Jacimirskij on the relationship between the original 
Greek Vorlage and the Greek MSS O and V.'* In addition, his article provided Western 


scholars with their first extended look at S/ in a Latin translation of a section 


‘© The complete list is as follows: Jesus Rides the Sunbeam (L, ard Uk IGBRFK), Jesus 
and the Pagan Temple (JXL, and Uk GBRFK), Jesus Heals a Blind Man (JXNL), Jesus 
Turns Jewish Children into Swine (NL), and Jesus and the Dyer (Uk IGBRK). For more 
information see the chart in Rosén, The Slavonic Transtation, 39-44. 

™ Thid, 44. 

2 For an overview of Jacimirskij’s study see ibid, 21 and Lidtke, “Die slavischen 
Texte,” 505. 

'S Liidtke, “Die slavischen Texte,” 505-6. 
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corresponding to Ga’s missing chapter six material.'“ After Liidtke most subsequent 
research on S/ has been conducted in the West. 

Yet another version of [GT, one not known to Peters, debuted in 1911 in the first 
part of Sylvain Grébaut’s extended work on the Ta‘amra '‘Iyasus, the Ethiopic Miracles 
of Jesus.'** This first contribution to the publication of the text featured only a complete 
list of the text’s contents, with Miracle Eight (£th) corresponding to Ga 2-9, 11-16 and 
19; ch. 12, however, is inserted, following Jesus Rides the Sunbeam, after ch. 19. Before 
Grébaut could publish much of his edition, Adolf Grohmann wrote an article on the 
Miracles in 1914 which had direct bearing on the childhood material.'** In it he noted 
Eth’s alteration to the order of IGT, suggesting that ch. 12 may be a late addition to Eth, 
and that the missing chapters (10, 17, 18) were perhaps not available to the compiler.'” 
The majority of the article, however, was dedicated to examining two childhood stories 
found in a Vienna MS (Cod. Vind. Aeth. 12; \7th c.). These stories, similar to Ga 2 anda 
combination of Ga 6 and Jesus and the Dyer, were shown to have affinities with their 
parallel versions in drab. Gos. Inf. (chs. 36, 37, 48) and likely arose from contact with 
this text.'“* The complete text of Erk, in Ethiopic and French, saw publication in 1919." 
At the time, Grébaut was aware of 25 MSS of the 7a’amra 'lyasus, five of which were 


used for his edition. A late MS of the Bibliothéque Nationale (d'Abbadie 168; 19th c.) 


4 Thid, 495-97. The translation is based on / and L. 

5 Sylvain Grébaut, “Apergu sur les miracles de N. S.,” ROC (2éme série) 16 (1911): 
255-65, 356-67. 

‘6 Adolf Grohmann, “Reste einer neuen Rezension der Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu in der 
Ta’amra "lyasus,” WZKM 28 (1914): I-15. 

7 Thid, 3-4. 

8 Thid, LS. 
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served as his base. Of the origin of the larger work, Grébaut and Grohman knew little, but 
assumed that the IGT material was translated from an Arabic version of the text.'” Eth 
was received in IGT scholarship with little fanfare. For decades it was believed to be a 
“secondary” witness to the tradition. Only recently have scholars turned to Eth as an 
important source for reconstructing the earliest form of the gospel. 

Grébaut was instrumental also in the publication of another early witness to IGT: 
the Ethiopic translation of Ep. Apos. The text had been known in an incomplete Latin MS 
since 1908, but only the Ethiopic version, published by Grébaut and Guerrier in 1913,'*' 
features an introductory miracle list which includes the story of Jesus and the Teacher 
(see above 2.1.1.1). Scholarship on Ep. Apos. has placed the text in second-century 
Egypt. [f true, the text represents an additional early witness to at least one of the IGT 
tales, if not the entire text. 

One further discovery of the early twentieth century remains to bs discussed: a 
fourth Syriac MS. For the second edition of Hennecke’s Neutestamentlichen Apokryphen 
in 1924, A. Meyer supplemented his readings from Syr’ with a MS from Gottingen 


(Universitatsbibliothek, Spr. 10; 5/6th c.;!°? =SyrG).' The full extent of the new MS was 


9 Sylvain Grébaut, “Les miracles de Jésus: Texte éthiopien publié et traduit,” PO 12.4 
(1919): 625-42. 

'® Grébaut, “Apercu,” 255; Grohman, “Reste einer neuen Rezension,” 4. 

'S\ Louis Guerrier and Sylvain Grébaut, “Le Testament en Galilée de Notre-Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ,” PO 9 (1913): 141-236. 

‘2 W. Baars and J. Heldermann (“Neue Materielen zum Text und zur Interpretation des 
Kindheitsevangeltums des Pseudo-Thomas,” OrChr 77 [1993]: 193) however assigned to 
it a seventh-century date 

'3 See Meyer “Kindheitserzahiung des Thomas”,” 93-94 for a description of the new MS. 
In Meyer’s telling, the MS came from Sinai and was donated to Gottingen by H. 
Duensing who announced the discovery in “Mitteilungen 58,” TZZ 36 (1911): 637. [t was 
then noted by Anton Baumstark (Geschichte der syrischen Literatur mit Ausschluss der 
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not revealed at the time, but readers would have seen from Meyer’s text that it includes 
material from Ga 6-8 missing in SyrW. Other than the mention of SyrG, Meyer’s second 
treatment of IGT changed very little from his first. SyrG did, however, reaffirm his belief 
that the Syriac text represents an older text form than the Greek recensions.'* 
Unfortunately, it would be many years before a full collation of SyrG would see 
publication. 

The monograph that closed this period demonstrates how little the emerging new 
discoveries had been absorbed into IGT scholarship. The Apocryphal New Testament by 
M. R. James, first published in 1924, includes a bare introduction to the gospel and 
translates only Tischendorf’s Ga, Gb, and Lr without notes, additional readings, or 
commentary.'> The Syriac text, alone of the versions to be mentioned by James, is 
described as a “much abbreviated” version.'* To his credit, James included additional 
infancy tales in an appendix (Soph. Jes. Chr. 61, Jesus and the Dyer, Jesus Turns Jewish 
Children into Swine, and an Old English tale of The Boy in the Tower) and even proposed 
that the Dyer and Swine episodes once belonged to IGT.'*” But no attention was paid to 

Eth, Geo, and Si, and no attempt was made to determine the form of the original text, nor 
to grapple with its contents. Of all the scholars noted to this point, only Peeters, much- 
christlich-paldstinensischen Texte (Bonn: A. Marcus & E. Webers Verlag, 1922}, 69 n. 
12) along with another unpublished MS (Urmia 43; dated 1863), apparently now lost (see 
Baars and Heldermann, “Neue Materialien,” 194 n. 17). Meyer credited A. Rahifs with 
describing to him the contents of SyrG. This admission led Baars and Heldermann to 
suppose Meyer was neither fully aware of the contents of the MS nor that he used it for 


his translation (ibid, 193 n. 10). A comparison with Meyer’s 1904 translation makes it 
clear that this is not the case. 

' Meyer, “Kindheitserzihlung des Thomas’,” 94. 

'5 Tames, The Apocryphal New Testament, 49-65. 

“6 Ibid, 49. 
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criticized and often-dismissed, truly made an effort to embrace the full range of available 
evidence for IGT. 

James’ comments on the Dyer and Swine episodes doubtless stemmed from the 
enduring and pervasive theory of the existence of a once-larger version of IGT. Only one 
thing could break the hold of this expurgation theory: a dismissal of the evidence 
provided by the Stichometry and by Hippolytus (see above 2.1.4.1-2). Most of the 
scholars reviewed to this point denied the possibility that these testimonies could refer to 
a completely different text. And the remaining minor survey literature of the period only 
reaffirmed this position,'®* with Findlay going so far as to state: “if the two Gospels were 
entirely independent, it would be nothing less than marvelous.”'” [t took another new 


discovery, of another “Gospel of Thomas,” to place IGT scholarship on the nght course. 


2.5 From Delatte to Gero: “Gospe!” No More. 


The fifth period in IGT scholarship was marked by two major discoveries. The 
first was a new Greek MS of IGT which, surprisingly, has made little impact on 


subsequent scholarship. The discovery of the Coptic version of Gos. Thom., on the other 


7 Thid, 66-70. 

'8 Encyclopedia articles: Adam F. Findlay, “Gospels (Apocryphal),” DCG 1:680-83; and 
George J. Reid, “Apocrypha,” in Catholic Encyclopedia (ed. Charles G. Herbermann et 
al.; 16 vols. New York: The Universal Knowledge Foundation, Inc., 1913-1914), 1:608- 
9. Historical overviews: Bardenhewer, Geschichte, 1:530-33. Essays: J. Geffcken, 
Christliche Apokryphen (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher 1, 15; Tiibingen: H. 
Laupir, 1908), 19-21; A. Plummer, “The Apocryphal Gospels,” ExpTim 34 (1922-1923): 
473-74; A. M. Vitti, “Evangelia Apocrypha,” VD 3 (1923): 24-25; and Findlay, Byways, 
171-78. Apocrypha collections: H. Bakels, Nieuw Testamentische Apocriefen (2 vols.; 
Amsterdam: Gedrukt ter drukkenj van de Wereldbibliothek, 1922-1923), 1:213-34. 
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hand, dramatically transformed the way scholars assessed IGT. With the true “Gospel of 
Thomas” now recovered, the expurgation theory had been stripped of its supporting 
evidence. By all rights, the hypothesis of gnostic composition should have faded 
completely from IGT scholarship. Unfortunately, it has not. IGT continues to be confused 
with the “Gospel of Thomas” citations, thereby leaving much of the research on the 
infancy gospel in disarray. 

Armand Deiatte published the new version of IGT from a fifteenth-century 
Athens MS (Athens, Ethnike Bibliotheke, Cod. Ath. Gr 355; =A) in 1927.'° Several 
important differences between this new MS and the previously published Greek 
recensions help to sketch the later transmission history of IGT. First, A is clearly related 
to Li—they both contain the Egyptian Prologue, and share many variant readings 
including additional chapter six material absent in Tischendorf's Ga MSS. The 
vocabulary and syntax of A, however, are sufficiently distinct from Ga to earn the MS the 
designation Gc.'*' Second, Ge attributes the stories not to Thomas but to James. It is 
precisely this detail that M. R. James investigated in a brief 1928 article on the new MS. 
Looking at the Prologue and its transition section, the latter reproduced almost verbatim 
from Prot. Jas. (25:1-3), James characterized Gc as an attempt “to make a single book 


out of the Protevangelium and the Gospel of Thomas,” a process which ultimately led to 


“° Findlay, “Gospels (Apocryphal),” 680. 

‘© Armand Delatte, “Evangile de l’enfance de Jacques: Manuscrit No. 355 de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale,” Anecdota Atheniensia, Vol. 1, Textes grecs inédits relatifs a 
l histoire des religions (Paris: Edouard Champion, 1927), 264-71. 

‘St Following Malcolm Lowe, “IOYAAIOI of the Apocrypha: A Fresh Approach to the 
Gospels of James, Pseudo-Thomas, Peter and Nicodemus,” NovT' 23.1 (1981): 56-90, and 
Paul Alian Mirecki, “Thomas, Infancy Gospel of,” ABD 6:540—-44. Voicu (“Notes,” and 
Verso”) called it Gd. 
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the creation of Ps.-Mt.'*" 4, therefore, represents a copy of Gc that has become detached 
from the newly-compiled texts. James made no comment, however, on how this affects 
our understanding of the relationship between the three Greek recensions. A solution to 
that puzzle, James wrote, awaits further decipherment of Lv, at which point, he hoped, 
the question of IGT’s language of composition would be answered once-and-for-all.'® 
Aside from its treatment in James’ article, Gc has been virtually ignored in scholarship. 
P. G. Bonnacorsi, for one, had ample opportunity to evaluate the text before publishing 
Vangeli apocrifi in 1948; '™ yet the edition featured only Ga, Gd, and the first three 
chapters of Lt. Neither the aparatti nor the introduction made any mention of Gc. The MS 
was given more attention in the first edition of Aurelio de Santos Otero’s Los Evangelios 
Apécrifos in 1956.'© Here readings from Ge were noted in the excerpt of Zr’s Egyptian 
Prologue. Since the publication of A, however, it would be more appropriate to use Ge, 
not Lf, as the base text for this material.'© Ge fared little better in more recent editions. 
This situation is particularly surprising given that it is the only Greek MS published to 


date that features the additional material from chapter six. Granted, Ge is likely a late 


‘62 James, “The Gospel of Thomas,” 53. See also Lowe, “LOY AAIOI,” 73-74. 

‘3 James, “The Gospel of Thomas,” 54. 

‘* P. G. Bonaccorsi, Vangeli apocrifi (Florence: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1948), 
Xxili—xxiv (introduction), 1:110-51 (Greek and Italian texts). 

' De Santos, Los Evangelios Apdcrifos, 299-301 (introduction), 302-324 (Greek and 
Spanish text). 

' Two other apocrypha collections of the time do not feature [GT at all. The text is 
excluded from J. B. Lightfoot’s Excluded Books of the New Testament (London: 
Eveleigh, Nash & Grayson, Ltd., 1927) and F. Amiot’s La Bible Apocryphe, Vol. 2: 
Evangiles Apocryphes (series ed. H. Daniel-Rops; 2 vols.; Paris: Librairie Arthéme 
Fayard, 1952-1953) (=O. Nostiz and J. Tyciak, trans., Die apokryphen Evangelien des 
Neuen Testamentes (Zurich: Peter Schifferli, 1956]). 
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recasting of IGT, but neither this nor any other explanation has ever been offered as 
justification for neglecting the text. 

The intervening years between the discoveries of Gc and Gos. Thom. were quiet 
ones for IGT. Survey literature was plentiful—including encyclopedia articles, essays, 
and a popular collection of excerpts from the NT Apocrypha by Johs Walterscheid'*’— 
but with no major studies devoted to the text, scholarship on IGT progressed very little. 
Among the minor studies, works by J. Quasten, Morton Enslin, Hugh Schonfield, Emile 
Amann, Karl Schmidt, and P, Saintyves continued to champion the expurgation theory,’ 


though Quasten, apparently unaware of the fifth- and sixth-century evidence, believed the 


169 


now-expurgated version of the text to be later than the sixth century.” Commentary on 


the text’s contents was uniformly negative. Of ali these scholars, Enslin was the most 
verbose, characterizing IGT as a collection of “savorless and inartistic tales” which 
“depict the arrogant young wonder-worker, destitute of all save a high opinion of himseif, 
the miraculous power to wreak vengeance on all who oppose him, and the ability to 


escape the consequences of his deeds.”'” Yet, at the same time, Enslin realized that 


‘7 Johs Walterscheid, Das Leben Jesu nach den neutestamentlichen Apokryphen 
(Disseldorf: Patmos-Verlag, 1953). 

‘8 J. Quasten, Parrology (3 vols.; Utrecht-Brussels: Spectrum, 1950-1960), 1:123; 
Morton S. Enslin, “Along Highways and Byways,” H7R 44 (1951): 83; Hugh J. 
Schonfield, Readings from the Apocryphal Gospels (London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1940), 85; Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Kanonische und apokryphe Evangelien und 
Apostelgeschichten (ATANT 5; Basel: Heinrich Majer, 1944), 84. Emile Amann 
(“Evangiles apocryphes,” DTC 5.2:485), however, lent support to Peeters’ theory though 
he still believed the individual stories, once gnostic, were “dépouillées de leur 
malfaisance” before being placed into the later collection of childhood tales. Saintyve’s 
views were quite similar (“De la nature,” 436, 450). 

'? Quasten, Patrology, 1:124. 

'® Enslin, “Along Highways and Byways,” 84. Similar assessments were offered by 
Schonfield (Readings from the Apocryphal Gospels, 18-19) and Walterscheid (Das 
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second-century Christians must have seen something in the childhood tales consistent 
with who they believed Jesus to be: “the several authors would have been scandalized at 
the thought that they were guilty of introducing anything alien, even anything new. 
Instead they were merely making clear and recognizable what was truly there.”!” 
Detailed discussion of IGT from this time is found only in Carlo Cecchelli’s Mater 
Christi.” Writing in 1954, just prior to the publication of Gos. Thom., Cecchelli 
presented a sustained argument for gnostic composition of the text. Two years later, 
however, much of his argument would become superfluous. 

Another issue revisited by scholars at this time is the question of a Jewish 
dimension to [GT’s origins. Robert Wilde looked to the text for signs of Jewish-Christian 
conflict in The Treatment of the Jews in the Greek Christian Writers of the First Three 
Centuries," Noting in the stories a separation between the Jewish leaders, who are often 
cursed, and the general Jewish people, he saw evidence in IGT of the early Christian 
view that the general populace were less culpable in Jesus’ death. Schonfield, on the 
other hand, felt the text’s anti-Semitism was aimed more generally, but his comments 
were influenced by a theory of Jewish-Christian composition for all of the NT 


Apocrypha.'”* “The loss of judgement and of moral distinction” displayed by Jesus in the 


Leben Jesu, 25). Quasten (Patrology, 1:124) was more reserved, commenting only that 
“the author seems to have had a queer concept of divinity.” 

'™ Enslin, “Along Highways and Byways,” 92. See also Saintyves, “De la nature,” 437- 
39; Schonfield, Readings from the Apocryphal Gospels, 15-18; and Walterscheid, Das 
Leben Jesu, 24-25. 

'? Carlo Cecchelli, Mater Christi: La Vita di Maria nella storia nella legenda nella 
commemorazione Liturgica (3 vols.; Rome: Fr. Ferrari, 1954), 3:351-62. 

3 Robert Wilde, The Treatment of the Jews in the Greek Christian Writers of the First 
Three Centuries (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1949), 220. 

'4 See Schonfield, Readings from the Apocryphal Gospels, 13-14, 18-19. 
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text is considered by Schonfield to be intelligible given the animosity that existed 
between Jews and Christians at the time.'? Alas, the theory of Jewish-Christian 
composition of the gospel has not found many supporters. But the discovery of a 
Garshini version of a Jeremiah Apocryphon published by A. Mingana in 1927'"* offered 
the first hint at the possibility of a Jewish prehistory of at least one tale from IGT. The 
text, extant also in Greek, Ethiopic, and Arabic,'”’ features a story of the young Ezra 
similar to Jesus Carries Water in his Cloak (Ga 11). This connection was noted by 
Rendel Harris in his introduction to Mingana’s text. Harris saw in the apocryphon 
unequivocal signs of later Christian redaction, signs which led him to believe, though on 
rather shaky grounds, that IGT was the source of the tale.'® More recent discussion on 
the apocryphon, however, has argued otherwise, and, in the process, has aided in 
challenging the widespread notion that IGT is of non-Jewish provenance. 

Al! previous theories about IGT’s origins were called into question when scholars 
had their first look at the Coptic Gos. Thom. in 1956.'” This new “Gospel of Thomas” 
fits far better the patristic testimony often used to sketch the origins and transmission 
history of IGT. Scholars were forced, therefore, to pull away from the early citations and 
start to take seriously the idea that IGT is not an expurgated text at all. As a result, the 


shorter non-Greek witnesses grew increasingly important. Two of these shorter witnesses 


 Thid, 18-19. 

"6 A. Mingana and Rendel Harris, “Woodbrooke Studies 2: (i) A New Jeremiah 
Apocryphon,” B/RE 11 (1927): 329-447. 

‘7 See the discussion in L. Leroy and P. Dib, “Un apocryphe carchouni sur la captivité de 
babylone,” ROC 15 (1910): 398-409. 

‘8 Mingana and Harris, “Woodbrooke Studies 2,” 335. 

? fn a photographic facsimile edition by Pahor Labib, Coptic Gnostic Papyri in the 
Coptic Museum at Old Cairo (Cairo: Government Press, 1956). 
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teached scholars just as the new texts from Nag Hammadi were beginning their long 
domination of scholarship on the NT Apocrypha. In 1956 G. Garitte presented his Latin 
translation of Geo, bringing the text to the West almost forty years after its initial 
publication. ® Before Garitte, Geo was sorely neglected by Westem scholars; besides 
Peeters,'®' only Amann had even mentioned its existence.'®* Garitte’s translation was 
based on a definitive edition of the MS made in 1941 by A. Sanidze who emended some 
of Geo’s difficult passages and noted its correspondences to Syrw.'® 

The other new witness to the shorter text is a Gaelic MS featuring a poetic 
paraphrase of IGT (Dublin, National Library of Ireland MS G 50; 17th c.; =/r). Ir 
appeared first in a preliminary edition by James Carney in 1958 and then in a definitive 
edition in 1964.'* Camey dated the translation of the text (from Latin) on philological 
grounds to around 700, making /r one of the earliest witnesses to [GT.“** This realization 


led Camey to speculate on the origins of the gospel. Noting formal correspondences 


'80 Garitte, “Le fragment géorgien,” 513-16 (introduction), 516-20 (Latin text). 

‘8 Besides his initial mention of Geo in 1914, Peeters noted also the publication of the 
two editions by Kekelidze and Melikset-Bek in a review of K. Kekelidze, Mfonumenta 
Hagiographica Georgica, AnBoll 43 (1925): 379-83. 

2 Amann, “Apocryphes,” col. 486. 

18 A Sanidze, “A Fragment of the Georgian Version of the Apocryphal ‘Gospel of 
Thomas’ and its Incomprehensible Passages” (in Russian), Stalinis sahelobis T‘ibilisis 
sah. Universititis Sromebi 18 (1941): 29-40. 

'4 James Camey, “Two Old Irish Poems,” Friu 18 (1958): 1-43. Much of the 
introduction and the text itself were reproduced in Camney’s critical edition in The Poems 
of Blathmac, Son of Cu Brettan: Together with the Irish Gospl of Thomas and a Poem on 
the Virgin Mary (Dublin: Educational Co. of Ireland, 1964), xv—xix, 89-105. An English 
translation of the Irish IGT can be found also in Maire Herbert and Martin McNamara, 
Irish Biblical Apocrypha (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1989), 44-47, and a new translation 
is being prepared by Herbert for Apocrypha Hiberniae, Vol. 1, Evangelia infantiae (ed. 
Irish Biblical Association and Martin McNamara. Corpus Chnistianorum Series 
Apocryphorum; Turnhout: Brepols, forthcoming). 

'85 Carney, Poems of Blathmac, xviii. 
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between /r and Gb—/r features Ga 2-9, 11-13 while Gb has Ga I-11, 13—he concluded 
that the two share a common stock of eight episodes, with each eliminating one story. Ga 
and Lt, with their additional teacher stories and the more benign miracles, he claimed, are 
the product of later additions made in “an effort to improve the character of Jesus as 
presented in the primitive text.”’® Needing to account for the vastly different readings of 
Ir from Gb (and Ga, for that matter), Carey specified that /r’s distance (through 
multiple translations) from the Greek original renders it valuable only for recovering the 
form of the text.'®” 

The comparison of /r with other extant witnesses to [IGT was given a more 
thorough treatment by Martin McNamara in 197 1.'8 Though in agreement with Camey 
on the shared form of /r and G5, McNamara found that the content of Gd follows Ga 
while that of /r, Syr, Lt, and Lm “form a class apart.”'®” Regrettably, McNamara did not 
explain how such a phenomenon could occur. He concluded further that the translator of 
{r may have combined two early versions of the text—in /r the teacher strikes Jesus with 
“a fist or a stick,” whereas in Syr it is a hand, and in Lim (Ps.-Mft. 31:1) it is a stick. Mina 


critique of Carmey’s and McNamara’s work, D. N. Dumville considered this last point 


'% Ibid, xvi-xvii. 

"7 Thid, xvii—xviii. 

‘8 Martin McNamara, “Notes on the Irish Gospel of Thomas,” /TQ 38 (1971): 42-66.His 
conclusions are summarized in idem, “New Testament Apocrypha in the Irish Church,” 
in SE 6:335-36. McNamara’s detailed overview of the various evidence (“Notes,” 43— 
44), which includes mention of Geo, Eth, but not Gc, erroneously identifies de Santos’ 
(Los Evangelios Apdcrifos) publication of Lr 1-3 as Lv. 

‘ McNamara, “Notes on the Irish Gospel of Thomas,” 47. 

' Thid, 55. 
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“an unjustifiable assumption.” As for Camey’s conclusions regarding the relationship 
between /r and Gb, Dumville rightly affirmed that /r has the least in common with Gb; 
instead /r represents an early Latin text closer to Syr than the Greek or Latin MSS.'” 
Voicu later determined that /r is a translation of the full text of Zv'” and is therefore 
instrumental for reconstructing this early source. Unfortunately, most scholars have 
ignored /r completely;'™ the few who brought the text into their discussions considered it 
of little value for recovering IGT’s original text.'” 

The three important new IGT discoveries took some time to be assimilated into 
subsequent editions and translations of the text. This regrettable situation is apparent in 
Oscar Cullmann’s entry in the updated edition of Hennecke’s NT Apocrypha 
collection.'® In the decades following Meyer’s 1924 introduction to the text, Ge, Geo, 
and /r had been made available, Liidtke had published his overview of S/ scholarship, and 


Gos. Thom. had been recovered; yet Cullmann’s 1959 update (with an English translation 


' D. N. Dumville, “Biblical Apocrypha and the Early Insh: A Preliminary 
Investigation,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 73C.8 (1973): 304 n. 32. 

'% Thid, 304. Lowe (“JOY AAIOI,” 77 n. 82) agreed with some of Dumville’s criticism of 
Carney. He questioned whether Carey was even aware of the existence of Eth, Si, Geo, 
and SyrW. 

'3 Voicu, “Verso,” 45-53. 

1 Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” and Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels',” made no 
mention of the text, likely because /r was published so close to the publication of their 
discussions that they may not have been aware of it. For “Infancy Gospels”,” Cullmann 
did not include /r in his survey of the versions but he listed Camey (“Two Old Irish 
Poems”) and McNamara (“Notes on the Irish Gospel of Thomas”) in his section 
bibliography. Elliott (The Apocryphal New Testament) listed Herbert and McNamara in 
his bibliography but otherwise ignored the text. Lowe and Mirecki are the only non-[rish 
scholars who have shown interest in the MS. Lowe featured /r prominently in 
“{OYAAIOI” and Mirecki’s encyclopedia article followed Carney and McNamara in 
identifying /r as a representative of the Gé text (“Thomas,” 541). 

8S Even Voicu (“Notes,” 123; “Verso,” 27-28) thought /r unimportant except as a 
witness to the form of its exemplar. 
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in 1963) failed to take full account of the new developments and, indeed, represents a 
step backward in the study of the text. With the number and variety of witnesses 
mounting, Cullmann chose not to attempt a reconstruction of the original text, instead 
preferring to wait until “all the material has been critically assessed.”'”” Most of the MSS 
were listed in his introduction but for his text Cullmann translated only Ga and placed 
Syriac variants alone in the notes. Chapter six from SyrW and Jesus and the Dyer were 
relegated to the appendices. The recovery of Gos. Thom., though potentially devastating 
to theories of IGT's origins, seems initially to have had little effect on German 
scholarship’s association of the text with Gnosticism. Cullmann claimed Jesus’ maturity 
is evidence for docetic christology, and his wisdom is characteristic of the belief in Jesus 
as the all-knowing gnostic revealer. Much of Cullmann’s remaining discussion merely 
repeated Meyer’s suggestion that IGT hails from Syria (due to the Thomas attribution and 
the Indian parallels) and his praise for the author’s flair for vivid story-telling.‘ 
Cullmann was not the only scholar of his time slow to set aside earlier theories. In 
his 1956 collection, Die Apocryphen Schriften,'” Wilhelm Michaelis essentially restated 
Meyer’s theory that the present [GT is the result of gnostic expansion of a collection of 
tales similar to those told of other important men. Morton Enslin re-evaluated [GT in 
light of the Nag Hammadi discovery in a 1962 dictionary article. He concluded that 


neither Gos. Thom. nor IGT are the original “Gospel of Thomas” noted by the fathers; 


% Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels .” 

'7 Thid, 391. 

198 Thid, 391-92. 

'9 Wilhelm Michaelis, Die Apocryphen Schriften zum Neuen Testament (2d ed.; Bremen: 
Carl Schunemann, 1958 [1956]'), 96-87 (introduction), 99-111 (German translation of 
Ga with notes). 
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rather, both derive from an originally longer work, as do other tales of Jesus’ infancy.” 
And ina short, error-ridden, non-academic piece from 1966 on the noncanonical infancy 
gospels, J. C. Marsh-Edwards offered the familiar identification of IGT as a text known 
to Origen and later expurgated of gnostic material by orthodox revisers.””! 

By the middle of the sixties theories of gnostic composition or revision were 
beginning to wane leaving room for the consideration of other influences on the text. In a 
short 1964 article by J. B. Bauer—much of which was reproduced in his discussion of 
IGT in his Die neutestamentlichen Apokryphen from 1968—no mention is made of 
gnostic origins.“” Instead, IGT is described as the product of a need to fill in Jesus’ 
“hidden years” by those who felt alienated by more intellectual treatments of Jesus’ 
message.””? A Jewish provenance for at least some of the tales was proposed in articles 
by Jacob Neusner and K. H. Kuhn.” Though the majority of scholars at the time 
continued to claim that IGT contains no intimate knowledge of Judaism,”° Neusner 
challenged their position by suggesting that Zacchaeus from the Teacher episode may 
have been inspired by real-life Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakkai who lived in Galilee ca. 20-40 
C.E. He further speculated that the story arose in a post 70 CE. Jewish-Christian 
* Morton S. Enslin, “Apocrypha, NT,” /DB 4: 634-35. 


mt J. C. Marsh-Edwards, “Our Debt to the Apocryphal Infancy Gospels,” /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record 105 (1966): 366, 371. 

2 Johannes Baptist Bauer, “Die Entsehung apokrypher Evaneelien,” BL 38 (1964): 268— 
71; idem, Die neutestamentlichen Apokryphen (Die Welt der Bibel 21; Dusseldorf: 
Patmos, 1968), 52~55. 

3 J. B. Bauer, “Die Entstehung apokrypher Evangelien,” 269-70, and idem, Die 
neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 7. 

Jacob Neusner, “Zacchaeus/Zakkai,” HTR 57 (1964): 57-59; K. H. Kuhn, “A Coptic 
Jeremiah Apocryphon.” Le Muséon 83 (1970): 95-135, 291-350. 
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community as an effort to liberate the community from the authority of Yohanan’s 
academy at Yavneh. Kuhn focused his discussion on the relationship between the story of 
Jesus Carries Water in his Cloak (Ga 11) and the Jeremiah Apocryphon. Responding to 
Harris’ clatm that the author, or Christian redactor, of the apocryphon drew upon IGT for 
the story, Kuhn asked: 


Would a Christian transfer a miracle, the performance of which was 
attributed to Jesus, to Ezra? And if the work is of Jewish origin, would a 
Jew read and use the apocryphal gospel? Is it not, after all, more likely 
that this miracle story had been in existence for some time and was 
associated freely with the names of famous men to enhance their status?” 


Kuhn’s final question could be asked of any who would try to draw too linear a 
relationship between IGT and its numerous parallels. 

Much of the remainder of the literature for this period, other than brief 
descriptions of the text,” discussed {GT only to hurl insults at its author and audience. 
Sparing no invective, Jacques Hervieux described [GT in his 1960 polemical work on the 


NT Apocrypha as “a selection of tales altogether beyond the bounds of common sense, in 


*05 See Michaelis, Die Apocryphen Schriften, 97, Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels',” 391; J. 
B. Bauer, Die neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 52. Nicolas, Variot, and Schonfield (see 
above) are exceptions. 

76 Kuhn, “A Coptic Jeremiah Apocryophon,” 101-2. 

7 H.-W. Bartsch, “Kindheitsevangelien,” RGG 3: 1294-95; Alfred Stuiber, “Die 
Christlichen Apokryphen Schriften,” in Patrologie (eds. Bertroid Altaner and Alfred 
Stuiber (7th ed.; Freiburg: Herder, 1966), 126; Henkey, “Bible, Apocrypha,” 405; Jack 
Finegan, Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus (Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1969), 238. 
Two NT Apocrypha collections from this period by Marcello Craven ({ Vangeli Apocrifi 
(Torino: Giulio Eimardi, 1969], 29-31 [introduction], 32-61 [text]) and Luigi Moraidi 
(Apocrift del Nuovo Testamento [2 vols.; Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 
1971], 1:247-52 {introduction], 1:253-79 [texts]} offered little in the way of fresh 
insights on IGT. For his text Craveri merely translated Ga, Go, and Lt, and used SyrW in 
the notes to Ga. Moraldi’s collection added to these the only vernacular translation of 
Geo (from Garitte’s Latin). 
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which the Child Jesus becomes the hero of ridiculous and shabby pranks.” Then, 
echoing the words of many writers before him, he added: “that is not the picture of Christ 
which the inspired Gospel gives us.”? Two of Hervieux’s contemporaries, Charles 
Pfeiffer and R. J. Foster,”'° made essentially the same remark. This sentiment, so much a 
part of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century attitudes toward apocryphal literature, seems 
to have retained a stronger hold on IGT than on any other noncanonical text. 

The period finally came to a close with the work of two scholars, Aurelio de 
Santos Otero and Stephen Gero, who differed from each other on virtually every issue 
surrounding IGT. In his ambitious Das kirchenslavische Evangelium des Thomas, 
published in 1967,7'' de Santos attempted a reconstruction of the Greek Vorlage behind 
Sl. For his base de Santos used the fourteenth-century Bulgarian MS J, presented, with 
variants, in German translation. He then compared its readings with Gc, the individual 
Ga MSS P and 0,7" and the versions Lt, Geo, and SyrW, and constructed a Greek 
tetroversion of the single source from which S/ is believed to have been translated. The 
entry of the Greek text into the Slavonic milieu he dated to the tenth or eleventh 


century—the height of the Bogomil heresy.”’? This Greek text, which includes the 


8 Hervieux, The New Testament Apocrypha, t06. 

9 Thid, 112. 

9 Charles F. Pfeiffer, An Introduction to the Apocryphal Books of the Old and New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Books, 1964), 123; R. J. Foster, “The Apocrypha 
of the Old and New Testaments,” in A New Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (ed. 
R. C. Fuller et a/.; London: Nelson, 1969), 113. 

1! Aurelio de Santos Otero, Das kirchenslavische Evangelium des Thomas (PTS 6; 
Berlin: De Gruyter, 1967). 

212 Y (Cod. Vatopedi 37), known to Jacimirskij, is conspicuously absent. 

3 De Santos, Kirchenslavische, 35. This position had been countered already in 1950 by 
Emil Turdeanu (“Apocryphes bogomiles et apocryphes pseudo-bogomiles,” RHR 138 
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missing chapter six material and less of the corruptions evident in 8 and D, was believed 
by de Santos to represent an exemplar superior to that of Ga. Kirchenslavische’s 
retroversion, however, is so influenced by the style of Ge that the book presents little 
more than a reconstruction of an already extant source. In the final chapter of his work, 
de Santos argued that the Greek Vorlage contains more gnostic elements than other 
versions of the text. These elements include such terms as “the chosen one” (Ga 1), 
“living ones” (Ga 2:4), “amazement” in connection with seeking and finding (Ga 5:3), 
and “bearing fruit” (Ga 3:2; 8:1). Also considered significant are the echoes of such 
themes as the role of the alphabet in creation and cosmology, the child Jesus as 
Redeemer (in the writings of Valentinus and the “gnostic” Apocryphal Acts), and docetic 


14 


christology.”” As further proof of gnostic composition, de Santos cited IGT’s apparent 


populanty among gnostic groups—tIrenaeus places the text among the Marcosians, and 
the Hippoiytus citation (see above 2.1.4.1), which contains a saying from a “Gospel of 


Thomas” used by the Naasenes, was considered by de Santos to be a reference to, but not 


a quotation from, {GT 


De Santos’ work was heavily criticized on two main fronts: for his lack of 


expertise in Slavistics, and for his nearsighted view of gnostic influence.”’® Horace Lunt, 


(1950): 176, 199-204). Finding nothing especialy heretical in IGT, Turdeanu saw no 
need for a sect to spread the material in the Orthodox Slavonic area. 

24 De Santos, Kirchenslavische, 172-78. 

13 Thid, 177-84. 

#6 See the reviews by Horace G. Lunt (Slavic and East European Review 12 [1968]: 
386-90; and his article “On the Apocryphal Gospel of Thomas,” in Proceedings of the 
Macedonian Academy of Sciences and Arts {ed. Macedonian Academy of Sciences and 
Arts; Skopje: Macedonian Academy of Sciences and Arts, 1970}, 99-105), J. Shiitz (By=Z 
62 [1969]: 94-95), Biserka Grabar (Slovo 18~19 [1969]: 386-90), Rudolf Aitzetmiller 
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who contributed both a review of Kirchensfavische and a 1970 article on S/, noted de 
Santos’ failure to make full use of the important fourteenth-century Serbian MS X. 
“Ignorance of this text,” he wrote, “has repeatedly led to dubious or clearly false 


conclusions,”*"” Several reviewers, including Lunt, questioned de Santos’ theory of a 


218 


single Greek prototype.” In addition, de Santos was repeatedly criticized for not 


219 


including in his work an edition of the text in Slavonic;”’” the retroversion, Lunt wrote, is 


220 


“premature” given the complexities of the variants.” Wester scholars not versed in 


Slavonic focused their assessments of Kirchenslavische on the claim of gnostic 
provenance for the text. Their reservations were expressed best by Gero: “De Santos does 
not betray an acquaintance with the current debate on the definition and meaning of 
Gnosticism. Though words like ‘elect one,’ ‘matter,’ fruitful’ may be suggestive in the 
context of a full Gnostic myth, in isolation they are not necessarily significant.”™*! 

Despite the many charges leveled against Kirchenslavische, the study was 
valuable for its several noteworthy insights on the transmission history of IGT. De Santos 


used S/ and Ge to elucidate several corrupt readings in Ga, and illustrated just how 


(Anzeiger fiir slavische Philologie 3 [1969]: 142-49), Michel van Esbroeck (AnBoll 87 
[1969]: 261-63), and J.-E. Ménard (RHR 175 [1969]: 218-21). 

7 Lunt, “On the Apocryphal Gospel of Thomas,” 101 n. 1. De Santos was unable to 
obtain a copy of the MS and used instead extracts quoted by Speranskij, Jacimirskij, and 
[vanov. See Kirchenslavische, v. 

*8 Lunt, “On the Apocryphal Gospel of Thomas,” 101; Aizetmiller, review of de Santos, 
Kirchenslavische, 144-45; Rosén, The Slavonic Translation, 24. 

2? See the reviews of de Santos, Kirchenslavische, by Lunt, Aizetmiiller, and Grabar. 

° Lunt, “On the Apocryphal Gospel of Thomas,” 101. 

“I Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 75 n. 3. See the reviews of de Santos, 
Kirchenslavische, by Ménard, George MacRae (CBQ 30 [1968]: 635-36), and Birger 
Pearson (/JB£ 89 [1970]: 258). Van Esbroeck (review of de Santos, Kirchenslavische, 
253), for his part, praised de Santos for placing the origin of IGT firmly among the 
gnostics. 
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poorly 8 and D (Tischendorf’s base MSS) represent the original text.’ B and D, he 
stated, are the results of both intentional and accidental alterations made to IGT after the 
eleventh century. De Santos also made a valiant attempt to dismiss Peeters’ theory of 
Syriac composition. He claimed that a Greek Vorlage is observable behind Syris 
corruptions. Unfortunately, however, the one example he cited as proof is rather 
unconvincing. Kirchenslavische also inadvertently introduced scholars to two new 
Greek MSS of the text. In his review of de Santos’ work, Michel van Esbroeck noted two 
Greek sources apparently unknown to de Santos: H (Jerusalem, Bibliotheke tou 
Patriarcheiou, Cod. Saba 259, 1089/90) and R (Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Palatinus Gr 364; 15th c.).?* [t was some time, however, before these MSS were fully 
evaluated. 

Ultimately, de Santos’ work had little lasting effect on the study of IGT. Only two 
scholars had enough faith in his retroversion to employ it in their reconstructions— 
Cullmann used it in 1991 to supply Ga’s deficient chapter six and Hock included its 
readings in the apparatus to his edition. Worse still, Kirchenslavische quickly became 
outdated. Only two years after its publication, Biserka Grabar published the last of the 
known Medieval MSS: a fifteenth-century Croatian Glagolitic fragment (Zagreb, 
Archives of the Croatian Academy of Sciences, Fragm. glag. br. 99. “jedan list malog 


formata”; =C) related to the important J MS.” 


22 De Santos, Kirchenslavische, 154-57. 

3 See section 5.1.1 below. 

24 Van Esbroeck, review of de Santos, Kirchenslavische, 262. 

25 Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels’,”; Ronald F. Hock, The Infancy Gospels of James and 
Thomas (The Scholars Bible 2; Santa Rosa, Calif.: Polebridge Press, 1995). 

“6 Biserka Grabar, “Glagoljski odlomak Pseudo-Tomina Evandelja.” Sfovo 18-19 (1969): 
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Of all de Santos’ critics none have contributed more to the study of IGT than 
Stephen Gero. His first work on the text came in a comprehensive text-critical study for 
Novum Testamentum in 1971.2" The article’s primary intent, Gero wrote, was “to try to 
correlate the literary versions with the different stages of the oral tradition.””* Along the 
way, Gero assessed all of the witnesses (except for /r) to both the full text and to the 
individual stories, he conducted form-critical analyses of key episodes, and constructed a 
detailed stemma of transmission. Gero’s concentration on material evidence for the text 
led him to an overly cautious conclusion on IGT’s date of composition. The early literary 
fixation of individual episodes (the Alpha-Beta logion quoted by [renaeus, for example) 
are admittedly not proof for the existence of the full text; and so, he wrote, “unless 
further finds are forthcoming, we must assume that the first versions of our present TE 
[IGT] were not written down before the fifth century.””? As for the later transmission 
history of the text, Gero believed that oral material weaved in and out of the tradition 
over the centuries, with the less well-attested stories entering the cycle at a later stage, 
and that stories were variously added or removed based on dogmatic or moral criteria. 
Ga, therefore, is not an adequate witness to the early form of the text. Instead, Gero 
thought SyrWV should be taken as the base text, especially where it is supported by Geo.” 

Gero’s analysis did not stop there. Over the course of his discussion none of the 
prevailing opinions on IGT were left untouched. Countering de Santos, Gnostic 


connections, particularly to the Gos. Thom. logia, were examined and dismissed as 


213-33. 

77 Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas.” 
23 Thid, 47. 

29 Thid, 56 n. 1. 
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unconvincing," as is the text’s association, via the Thomas attribution, with Syria. Gero 
pointed out that the evidence indicates that the apostolic authorship is a late addition to 
the text and that it arose in a non-Syrian milieu. Perhaps most important of all, Gero’s 
form-critical analysis suggested that IGT may contain once-independent units of sayings 
material, which, presumably, could be traced back to early tradition.”? This is 
particularly the case for the “revelation discourse” of chapter six which Gero felt 
“illustrates well that there is more theological sophistication in the infancy gospei 
material than commonly supposed.”””? 

Gero’s article quickly became a valuable resource for subsequent scholarship on 
IGT. Yet, it was not the much-needed final few nails in the coffin for such notions as 
gnostic composition, connections with Thomas-associated Christianity, and the 
expurgation theory, nor did its criticism of Ga lead to wholesale abandonment of this 
flawed version of the text. All of these outdated scholarly institutions continued in use 
throughout the most recent period of research on the text. Nevertheless, Gero’s efforts 
did help the study of IGT grow in sophistication, but true progress would not be made 
until scholars embraced his conclusions and opened themselves up to the growing 


evidence for the shorter text. And they were slow to do so. 


™° Thid, 55-57. 

3! Thid, 77-79. 

=? This suggestion received support from Guy Davenport and Benjamin Urrutia, the 
editors of a recent collection of the sayings of Jesus (The Logia of Yeshua (Washington, 
D.C.: Counterpoint, 1996], 3, 49). They included as their first entry the Alpha-Beta 
logion (Ga 6:3, 14:2) believing it to be so consistent with Jesus’ adult style that “the 
twelve-year-old Yeshua just might have said it” (xiii). 

5 Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 69. 
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2.6 Noret to Voicu: A Cntical Edition in Sight. 


This latest period in IGT scholarship began with the long-awaited announcement 
of a critical edition. Unfortunately, the edition never materialized, but by the turn of the 
new millennium, the original text of IGT was well on its way to being recovered. The 
plans for the edition were reported in a short note by Jacques Noret in a 1972 issue of 
Analecta Bollandiana.** Here Noret listed all the Greek MSS of the text known to him 
and requested information on additional unpublished Greek MSS. His list included the 
first mention of two witnesses: one from Athos (M. Megistes Lauras, Cod. Lavra @ 222 
15th c.; =L) and another from Vienna (Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. hist. Gr 
91; 14/1Sthc.; =W). 

Almost thirty years later, a complete critical edition of all the IGT evidence has 
yet to surface, but Noret’s announcement provided the stimulus for important preliminary 
work on two branches of the text’s tradition. The first of these was a study of the Old 
Latin palimpsest (Lv) by Guy Philippart.”° His article, found in the same volume as 
Noret’s note, featured a thorough codicological analysis of the MS, and a complete 
edition of all the decipherable material. New technology allowed Philippart to recover 
some additional lines of IGT but not enough to make a significant contribution to the 
study of the text. Peeters’ and James’ hopes that the MS would help determine once and 


for all the original language of IGT, therefore, will never be realized. 


4 Jacques Noret, “Pour une édition de l’Evangile de !’enfance selon Thomas,” AnBoll 90 
(1972): 412. 
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The second study, a 1975 article on Eth, yielded more plentiful results.“ V. 
Arras and Lucas van Rompay listed all the known MSS of the Miracles of Jesus, now 
numbering eighty, noting which of them include IGT and where it is placed in the text— 


either tagged on at the end, or placed in or close to appropriate chronological 


sequence.””” MSS containing the “second recension” of infancy material discussed by 


Grohman are also indicated.”"* [n addition, Arras and van Rompay built upon work on 
the Arabic source of the Miracles of Jesus, now identified as an apocryphal “Gospel of 
John.””” But this Arabic John is not the source of the Ethiopic IGT, for it contains no 
childhood material whatsoever. This fact, coupled with the variety of placements of IGT 
in the Ethiopic MSS, led Arras and van Rompay to conclude that IGT was a late addition 
to the Miracles of Jesus.” Van Rompay continued his work on Eth in a Dutch article in 


1980."' His aim this time was to prove wrong Gero’s assessment of Eth as a 
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“paraphrase” and therefore a “secondary” witness to IGT.“"~ By comparing the readings 


35 Guy Philippart, “Fragments palimpsestes latins du Vindobonensis 563 (V° siécle?): 
Evangile selon S. Matthieu, Evangile de Nicodéme, Evangile de |’Enfance selon 
Thomas,” AnBoll 90 (1972): 391-411. The IGT section of the MS is found on pp. 406-8. 
*6 V_ Arras and Lucas van Rompay, “Les manuscrits éthiopiens des ‘Miracles de Jesus,”” 
AnBoll 93 (1975): 133-46. 

37 Thid, 137-43. 

24 Thid, 145-46. 

*9 A portion of the text was published first by W. Scott Watson, “A Syriac-Arabic 
Narrative of Miracles of Jesus,” AJSL 16 (1899/1900): 37-46. Oscar Lofgren discovered 
an additional MS from the twelfth century and identified it as the Urtext of the Miracles 
(see “Fakta och dokument angaende det apokryfiska Johannesvangeliet,” Svensk 
exegetisk arsbok 7 [1942]: 30). The full text was published by J. Galbiati, /ohannis 
evangelium apocryphorum arabice (2 vols.; Milan, 1957). 

* Arras and van Rompay, “Les Manuscrits éthiopiens,” 143-44. 

*' Lucas van Rompay, “De ethiopische versie van het Kindsheidsevangelie volgens 
Thomas de Israéliet,” in Enfant dans les civilisations orientales (eds. A. Théodorides, P. 
Naster, and J. Riesl; Leuven: Editions Peeters, 1980), 119-32. 

*2 Thid, 120-21. See Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 55. 
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of IGT 5 and 6 in Ga with their parallels in Eth, SyrV, Geo, and Lv, van Rompay 
demonstrated that the four versions derive from a common recension distinct from the 
Greek. Eth, therefore, is not so “secondary” after all, as it appears to have been “weinig 
gewijzigde” (“little changed”) in the process of transmission.”** On the original language 
of Eth, van Rompay discounted Gero’s theory of transmission from Syriac via Coptic but 
hesitated to propose a theory of his own. The possibility of translation directly from 
Greek (ca. ante 700 C.E.), however, was not discounted."“ Gero later returned to Eth ina 
1988 survey article on the Miracles of. Jesus Now tepentant, Gero essentially repeated 
the conclusions of van Rompay, though he was more firm about the possibility of a Greek 
original for the text. The presence of Greek letters (“alpha...beta”) in Eth’s alphabet 


246 


speculation section may point in that direction.” I[mportant also was Gero’s 


characterization of Grébaut’s base MS as a “deviant text” inferior to other MSS closer to 


wT 


the Arabic Vorlage of the apocryphal “Gospel of John.” Since Gero, only one other 


work has appeared solely devoted to the Miracles: Witold Witakowski’s 1995 survey 
article.“ Though more detailed in his treatment than Gero, Witakowski’s study merely 
summarized past scholarship. Additional work on the text is sorely needed, particularly 


if, as Gero asserted, the present edition of Eth is based on an inferior witness. 


*4 Van Rompay, “De ethiopische versie,” 131-32. 

4 Ibid, 132 n. 47. 

*3 Stephen Gero, “The Ta’amra “Iyasus: A Study of Textual and Source-Critical 
Problems,” in Proceedings of the Eighth International Conference of Ethiopian Studies 
(ed. T. Beyene; Addis Ababa: Institute of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa University, 
1988), 165-70. 

6 Thid, 167. 

47 Thid, 166. 

28 Witold Witakowski, “The Miracles of Jesus: An Ethiopian Apocryphal Gospel,” 
Apocrypha 6 (1995): 279-98. 
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Reassessments of the evidence for {GT continued in works by Malcolm Lowe and 
Paul Allan Mirecki. Lowe realized that any serious attempt to work on IGT necessitated 
detailed preliminary text-critical work. As a result, his 1981 study of the use of the 
term ‘loudatos in early Christian literature inadvertently ended up presenting, at least in 
his estimation, “the first serious theory of how [IGT] developed and spread.””*? Lowe 
believed ‘louSatos was used by non-Jews between 200 B.C.E. and 200 C.E. to identify 


. rs % 
Judean residents or emigrants.**° 


He employed this conclusion in an attempt to determine 
the geographical origin of four noncanonical texts: IGT, Prot. Jas., Gos. Pet., and Gos. 
Nic. After a detailed analysis of the [GT traditions, Lowe was forced to admit that the 
gospel “most probably did not contain the word ‘louScios anywhere.” ' Of course, his 
conclusion is only as strong as his text-critical skills, which are found wanting. Like 
Carney before him, Lowe valued the versions of the text that do not contain duplicate 
stories: Gb and /r. He reduced the core material shared by the two to Gb 1-8 and 10, 
eliminating Jesus Heals a Young Man’s Foot (Ga 10; Gb 9) because it is absent from Syr 
and Eth, and The Miraculous Harvest (Ga 12; ir strophe 46) because it appears to be a 


late addition in Eth." 


Syr and Eth, both of which contain apparently secondary material 
in the duplicate Teacher stories (Ga 14, £5) and Jesus in the Temple (Ga 19), were 
assigned an intermediary position between Gd//r and Ga. Having determined that G6 and 


Ir are the earliest versions of the gospel, Lowe considered only their use of ‘loudatos 


significant. Since the term is absent in Gé and Lowe dismissed its single occurrence in /r 


7° “HOY AAIOI,” 85. 
> Tid, 57. 
5! Thid, 59. 
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as an “explanatory addition,”>* IGT was ruled out of consideration for the study. The 
flaw in Lowe’s transmission theory for IGT is its neglect of content in favour of form. 
McNamara’s study of the various traditions indicated that, whereas Gb and /r are both 
short texts, /r’s readings place the Irish text among the other early versions, and Gd’s 
among the Greek, Latin, and Slavonic traditions. Given that stories were added to and 
removed from the various infancy gospels throughout their transmission, any conclusions 
regarding the relationships between the witnesses cannot be based on agreements in form 
alone. 

Only one other writer joined Lowe and Carey in assigning significant value to 
Gb. Ina short 1983 article Paul Mirecki followed his like-minded predecessors in citing 
non-duplication of stories as proof of Gb’s primacy.” To this evidence, Mirecki added 
several other points: in Gb the two miracles of Ga 2-3 are not interwoven as in other 
witnesses, the readings are often shorter, the Temple story (Ga 19) is absent, and, unlike 
some other versions, it does not group similar episodes together (e.g., Ga 17 and 18). 
Mirecki later repeated his theory in an in-depth entry for 1992’s Anchor Bible 
Dictionary." Despite Mirecki’s efforts, however, Gb-primacy has not won many 
adherents. Its formal correspondences with /r seem to be coincidental, arising from 
similar yet independent efforts to abbreviate the text. Furthermore, the presence of 


roultiple versions of stores in a narrative is no certain indication of expansion. As other 


*82 Thid, 76-78. Lowe’s discussion of the versions shows no awareness of van Rompay’s 
“De ethiopische versie.” 

’53 Thid, 82-85. 

*** Paul Allan Mirecki, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” in A Teacher of the True Faith 
(ed. W. R. Brookman and E. R. Freeman; 2 vols. Minneapolis, 1983), 1:191-201. 

5 Thid, 196-98. 
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scholars have noted, the threefold repetition of a key event is a common literary device, 
particularly in folktales.” 

If the earliest compositional stage of IGT did indeed contain all three Teacher 
episodes, then the gospel! writer, or compiler, appears to have put more thought into the 
collection and arrangement of the tales than many previous scholars were prepared to 
admit. That the author of IGT was possessed of some literary talent was confirmed in the 
essays on the language of Ga and Gb appended to A. Fuchs’ and F. Weifengruber’s 
concordance published in 1978.7° The authors/redactors of both versions, WeiBengruber 
asserted, were skilled in the Koine of their time, and even demonstrate “ein ‘naiv- 
anschauliches Erzihlertalent.””*? Several other scholars wrote in support of such an 
assessment.” Their admissions came as a welcome change from previous 
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characterizations of the language as “barbarous,””*' or “trivial” and “platt.”** Of course, 


the text had not changed, but attitudes had. Scholars were beginning to set aside their 

distaste for IGT’s portrayal of Jesus and to see [GT though ancient, not moder, eyes. 
The question of [GT’s provenance also was revisited in this pertod. Buddhist 

parallels to noncanonical and canonical gospels, believed so significant at the beginning 


of the century, had scarcely been discussed since the advent of the first world war. But 


Paul Allan Mirecki, “Thomas, Infancy Gospel of.” 

257 See Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 63; and Dennis R. MacDonald, The 
Legend and the Apostle: The Battle for Paul in Story and Canon (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1983), 26-34. 

8 A. Fuchs and F. WeiBengruber, Konkordanz sum Thomasevangelium, Version A und B 
(SNTSU 4; Freistadt: Pléchl, 1978). 

> Thid, 247. 

As early as Meyer’s 1904 “Erzahlung des Thomas” (65-66) and increasingly after 
Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels',” 392. 

6 Ellicott, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 193. 
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they were dusted off and presented anew by Zacharias Thundv in a 1989 article” and a 


book, Buddha and Christ, in 1993. Like Emst Kuhn and others before him, Thundy 
believed Christianity drew upon Buddhist stories and concepts brought to the West via 
oral transmission.“ IGT, which “uses the Buddhist material extensively,” shows 
evidence of contact in both the Teacher episode (excerpted by Thundy from the 
Lalitavistara and another version)” and in IGT’s version of Jesus in the Temple.”®" 
These Indian parallels continue to be important in tracing the geographical! origin of the 
gospel. Together with the Thomas attribution, they have been cited again and again as 
evidence of Eastern, i.e. Syrian, composition,” despite Gero’s assertion that the claim of 
authorship is a late, and non-Syrian, development. The perplexing issue of authorship 


was confronted in my own 1998 article, “Authorship and Identity in the /nfancy Gospel 


*6 Bardenhewer, Geschichte, 1:531. 

*8 Zacharias P. Thundy, “Intertextuality, Buddhism and the Infancy Gospels,” in 
Religious Writings and Religious Systems (ed. Jacob Neusner et al.; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1989), 1:17-73. 

* Thundy, Buddha and Christ, 49, 73. 

65 Ibid, 147. 

*68 Tbid, 120-22. Thundy excerpted the texts from Samuel Beal, Dhammapada with 
Accompanying Narratives (Calcutta, 1952), 69-70; and Rajendralala Mitra, 7he 
Lalitavistara (Calcutta, 1987), 192. 

**7 Thundy’s parallel to the Temple episode is really the conflation of a story of the young 
Buddha fleeing from his nurses in order to meditate and another where the twelve—year— 
old Buddha reveals his extraordinary compassion (Buddha and Christ, 118). IGT’s 
version of the story is considered more dependent on the Buddhist material because the 
Buddha is more precocious than Luke’s Jesus. 

8 Nicolas, Etudes, 199; Meyer, “Erzahlung des Thomas,” 65 and “Kindheitserzahlung 
des Thomas’,” 94-95; Ron Cameron, The Other Gospels: Non-Canonical Gospel Texts 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1982), 122; Elliott, Zhe Apocryphal New Testament, 69. The 
identification of Thomas literature with Syria is best known from the argument of 
Helmut Koester, “T(NOMAI AIADOPOI: The Origin and Nature of Diversification in 
the History of Early Christianity,” HTR 58 (1965): 290-93; and idem, Ancient Christian 
Gospels: Their History and Development (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1990), 79. IGT, 
however, he considered a “non-Edessene” Thomas text (“TNOMAI,” 292). 
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of Thomas.”*® Here, I too suggested a Syro-Palestinian origin for the text because of 
similarities between the cursing episodes and Theodoret’s stories of Antiochean holy 
men (Phil. hist.),” and because of affinities between the speech in Ga 6 and the 
christological conflict between early John- and Thomas-affiliated groups.’”' IGT’s 
association with the apostle Thomas, [ claimed, began prior to the development of 
Thomas traditions in Gos. Thom. and Acts Thom. but was only later given literary form. 
In retrospect, my argument relied on a poorly-chosen form of the text (principally Ga and 
Gc) and led to undeniably speculative conclusions. Yet the article was the first attempt to 
understand how the name of an apostle associated with heretical groups could have 
become attached to a text long after such groups used particular apostles’ names to 
identify their viewpoints. Most importantly, the article illustrated that a connection 
between IGT and Syria should not be made on the strength of the Thomas attribution 
alone; nor should it be made strictly on the basis of Indian parallels, for, as Conrady 
pointed out long ago, geographical proximity is not required for the transmission of 
ideas. 

Recent work on IGT’s Jewish connections provided some balance to arguments 
of Syrian compositional provenance. In a 1976 article, Brian McNeil noted formal 


similarities between IGT’s Teacher episodes and a fable from the widely-known Story of 


7 Tony Chartrand-Burke, “Authorship and Identity in The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 
TIT 14.1 (1998): 27-43. 

9 Cursing miracles and other miracles like those in IGT are reportedly performed by 
James of Nisibis, Theodoret, a second James, Cyrrhus, Palladius, Julian, Peter the 
Galatian, Maésymas, and Acepsimas. See, Chartrand-Burke, “Authorship and Identity,” 
36. 

27 Thid, 34-36. 
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Ahikar (extant in Aramaic, Syriac, and other languages).”” The fable features a teacher’s 
attempts to instruct a wolf in the alphabet. The teacher says “A, B” but the woif responds 
with “kid, lamb” (or variants). The theme of the story, wrote McNeil, is that the wolf is 
“of a quite different order of being”? The same point is made in the IGT version: 
“instead of needing to be taught,” McNeil commented, “Jesus himself is the one who 
teaches.”””* In the same year as McNeil’s article, Belarmino Bagatti presented the first 
argument for Palestinian origin of [GT since Schonfield in 1940. According to Bagatti, 
the text was written by Jewish-Christians living in Nazareth. As proof he cited the 
witness of Antoninus of Placentia (see above 2.1.3.1), IGT’s vivid portrayal of rural 
life,” and theological similarities between Jesus’ behaviour and vengeful miracles 
performed by OT figures.” Bagatti’s evidence for Jewish provenance is rather weak but 
the theory was given far stronger support by Craig Evans in his 1992 study Noncanonical 
Writings and New Testament Interpretation.""" Here Evans excerpted two stories of the 
Galilean Hanina ben Dosa surviving snake bites (. Ber. 3:20; 6. Ber. 33a; cf. Ga 16) and 
one in which the rabbi stretches beams for a roof (6. Ta‘an. 25a; cf. Ga 13)."" Ina 
related discussion to the argument of Jewish provenance, Stephen Wilson suggested in 


1995’s Related Strangers that IGT reflects disputes between Jews and Christians.”” 


2 Brian McNeil, “Jesus and the Alphabet,” J7S 27 (1976): 126-28. 

73 McNeil, “Jesus and the Alphabet,” 128. 

274 Ibid. 

5 Bagatti, “Nota,” 486-87 

6 Thid, 484-85. 

7 Craig A. Evans, Noncanonical Writings and New Testament Interpretation (Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, 1992). 

78 Thid, 234. 

79 Stephen G. Wilson, Related Strangers: Jews and Christians 70-170 C.E. 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995). 
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Wilson saw evidence of these disputes in the stories where the Jews are made to concede 
that Jesus is divinely inspired. He added, however, that Jews were not alone in making 
such arguments against Christianity, and that the antagonists of the tales may be cast as 
Jews merely for the sake of verisimilitude.” The possibility of a Jewish environment for 
IGT’s composition still remains largely unexplored. But the evidence for contact with 
Jewish literature and personalities—including the parallels noted by Evans, McNeil, 
Neusner, and K. H. Kuhn, the similarities to tales of irascible Palestinian holy men, and 
hints of Jew/Christian conflict—presents a serious challenge to the prevailing belief that 
the text contains no knowledge of Judaism. 

One other obvious, yet overlooked, parallel also received attention in this period: 
Luke’s Temple story. The two versions of the tale were compared by G. Schmal (1974) 
and J. de Jonge (1978).”8' Schmal called [GT’s reliance on Luke “einen eindeutigen 
Schluf.”"** The same conclusion was reached by de Jonge, though, unlike Schmal, he 
proved his argument by citing evidence of Lukan redaction in IGT.”*? Schmal and de 
Jonge’s position on dependency comes as no surprise; they merely stated explicitly what 
all other scholars, save perhaps Conrady, have always believed to be so. 

The studies on the witnesses to the short recension and the various non-Christian 
parallels to the tales, while undeniably important for understanding the orgins and 


development of IGT, nevertheless were rarely acknowledged in the NT Apocrypha 


® Ibid, 84. 

™' G_ Schmal, “Lk 2, 41-52 und die Kindheitserzahlung des Thomas 19, 1-5: Ein 
Vergleich.” BibLeb 15 (1974): 249-58; J. de Jonge, “Sonship, Wisdom, Infancy: Luke 
2:41-Sla,” NTS 24 (1978): 317-54. 

2 Schmal, “Lk 2, 41-52,” 252. 

8 “Sonship, Wisdom, Infancy,” 347-48. 
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collections of the period. The texts of Ga, G4, and Lt retained their appeal in edittons and 
translations despite van Rompay’s and Gero’s assertions regarding the value of the early 
versions,”“* Even Ge continued to be routinely ignored.”®* One notable exception to this 
neglect of the versions can be found in Stephen Gero’s overview of recent NT Apocrypha 
research for ANRW in 1988.~ His discussion of IGT not only detailed the latest 
advances in text-criticism but also offered a summary of the text based not on Ga, but on 
SyrW2*" Just as the form of IGT used in the collections reflected old scholarship, the 
discussions on the gospel’s origins also repeated the theories of the past. German scholars 


such as Philipp Vielhauer,“ Alfred Schindler,“? and Walter Rebell,?” heavily 


*% Starowieysky (dpokryfy Nowego Testamentu, 1:254-58 [introduction], 1:258-76 
[texts]} and Erbetta (Gli Apocrifi, 1.2:78-83 [introduction], [.2:83-101  [texts]), 
following convention, translated Ga, Gb, and Lt. To Starowieysky’s credit, however, he 
also added appendices featuring Jesus Rides the Sunbeam, Jesus Turns Jewish Children 
into Swine, Jesus and the Dyer, and Jesus and the Temple of [dols). Robert Funk (New 
Gospel Parailels, Vol. 2, John and the Other Gospels [2 vols.; Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1985] and David L. Dungan and David R. Cartlidge (Sourcebook of Texts for the 
Comparative Study of the Gospels (Missoula, Mont.: University of Montana Printing 
Department, 1971], 41-48) translated only Tischendorf’s edition of Ga. Cameron (The 
Other Gospels, 124-29) merely translated Cullmann’s text from “Infancy Gospels'” into 
English. 

** The continued neglect of this text is no more apparent than in its abscence from Fuchs 
and Weiflengruber’s concordance. 

7 Stephen Gero, “Apocryphal Gospels: A Survey of Textual and Literary Probtems,” 
ANRW 2.25.2: 3969-96. 

*7 fhid, 3981-83. 

™§ Philipp Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur (New York: De Gruyter, 
1975), 672-77. 

*° Alfred Schindler, Apokryphen zum Alten und Neuen Testament (Zirich: Manesse, 
1988), 439-41 (introduction), 443-60 (text). Schindler’s brief introductory remarks, 
while familiar, offer no clues as to the scholarship upon which he drew. But his scant 
bibliography and German translation, taken directly from Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels',” 
make it clear enough that his knowledge of the literature was limited. 

*% Walter Rebell, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen und apostolische Vater (Munich: 
Kaiser, 1992), 132-36. In addition to the typical theories about IGT supported by German 
scholars, Rebell claimed [GT was written to inject into Christian mythology the 
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influenced by Meyer and Cullmann, remained fixated on the now-groundless theory of 
gnostic composition and expurgation. Cullmann himself changed his opinions very little 
in the intervening years between his first and second entries for the influential Hennecke- 


Schneemelcher collection.””! 


The only material difference in the 1991 edition was 
Cullmann’s incorporation of de Santos’ retroversion—readings from S/ were featured 
prominently in his notes to the text, and pushed SyrW’s version of chapter six into the 
appendices. The devastating critiques of de Santos’ work appear to have had little affect 
on Cullmann. Perhaps his faith in Kirchenslavische can be attributed to de Santos’ claim 
that S/ better represents the original gnostic text, a claim that fully supports the German- 
favoured theory of the text’s heretical origins.” Of all the scholars who wrote in German 
in this period, only one, R. McL. Wilson, offered a dissenting voice.” Informed by the 
post-Nag Hammadi re-evaluations of Gnosticism, Wilson pointed out that IGT was 
composed in a time when there was little differentiation between “gnostic” and 
“orthodox” concepts.” 

French and English studies of [GT also reflected the influence of their own 
respective scholarly traditions. Christian Bigaré, in a brief overview of noncanonical 


literature in his 1977 Introduction a la Bible, ascribed to IGT a fifth-century origin. 


This dating, though unacknowledged, was likely based on the work of Peeters. J.-M. 





archetype of the Trickster. The Christian system, he wrote, needed the element of 
absurdity that IGT’s unpredictable, mischievous Jesus provides. If nothing else, Rebeil’s 
argument is refreshingly unorthodox. 

* Oscar Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels”,” 439-43 (introduction), 444~53 (text). 

*? See the discussion of S/ in ibid, 440-41. 

*> R. McL. Wilson, “Apokryphen, II: Apokryphen des Neuen Testaments,” TRE 3:316~ 
62. 

** Thid, 334-36. 
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Prieur, too, seems to have supported Peeters’ Syro-Arabian hypothesis, but his 
contribution to the text, a 1976 article intended to introduce general readers to the 
apocryphal gospels, is so brief that his allegiances are difficult to determine.® A 
similarly-aimed introductory article by Frangois Bovon in 1980 was actually more in tune 


with German scholarship than with the French.””” 


Bovon considered IGT to be a second- 
century text purged of most of its gnostic traits.°* Where Bigaré and Prieur drew upon 
Peeters, J. K. Elliott drew upon his predecessor M. R. James for the 1993 update of The 
Apocryphal New Testament. Elliott appears to have read recent scholarship on the text— 
his section bibliography is quite complete—but he did not assimilate it. His introduction 
is riddled with unclear and inconsistent descriptions of the versions,””” and his text is 
merely a new translation of the versions printed by James: Ga, Gb and Lt (albeit, this 
time, the Egyptian Prologue only). Furthermore, Elliott’s treatment of the “Gospel of 
Thomas” testimonies reads more like scholarship of the nineteenth, not the twentieth, 
century. 

Though [GT languished in the NT Apocrypha collections, it thrived in several 
articles and books dedicated to its text-critical problems. The nineties saw the publication 


of two new witnesses to the versions, the evaluation of several long-neglected Greek 


MSS, a new critical edition of the Slavonic tradition, and important new developments in 


5 Bigaré, “L’achévement des Ecritures,” 195. 

™* J.-M. Prieur, “Les évangiles apocryphes,” Positions luthériennes 114 (1976): 82. 

27 Francois Bovon, “Evangiles canoniques et évangiles apoctyphes: La naissance et 
enfance de Jésus,” Bulletin des facultés catholiques de Lyon 58 (1980): 19-30. 

*8 Thid, 25-26. 

** Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 68-71. For example: SyrW was said by Elliott 
to be “close to Greek A” yet somehow “independent” of the Greek tradition behind Ga, 
Gb, Ge, Lt, and SL. 
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the recovery of the original text. The first of the newly-published witnesses is actually not 
new at all. SyrG, used by Meyer in his [924 translation of IGT, finally saw publication in 
a 1993 article by W. Baars and J. Heldermann.*” The two authors used the MS as a 
springboard for an investigation into IGT’s supposed gnostic contents. While the scope of 
their discussion on previous scholarship was rather limited—it relied heavily on Conrady 
and Meyer—the text was submitted to the kind of detailed analysis sorely missing in de 
Santos’ earlier attempt at proving gnostic composition. Nevertheless, Baars and 
Heldermann’s “gnostic” parallels are as unconvincing as those noted by their 
predecessors and again demonstrate an outdated and overly ngid definition of 
Gnosticism. So, despite the lofty title of the article, there is actually little that was new in 
these “neue Materielen”; even the long-awaited collation of SyrG merely showed the MS 
to be at times only slightly better than Wright’s MS. 

The second of the new witnesses is an Arabic version of IGT. This text was first 
mentioned, though vaguely, by Gero in 1988,°°' A year later Luigi Moraldi identified the 
source as a Milanese MS (Biblioteca Ambrosiana, G // sup) and believed he had found 
in it the ancestor of Erh.™ In fact, the two versions are not that closely related. Readers 


were able to evaluate the evidence for themselves when Sergio Noja presented an edition 


* Baars and Heldermann, “Neue Materielen.” SyrG is found collated against SyrW on 
pp. 194~97, 

" Stephen Gero, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 3982. No MS is listed; Gero mentioned only 
that the text 1s extant in Arabic and that it was unedited. 

% Luigi Moraldi, Nascita e infanzia di Gest: nei pits antichi codici christiani (Milan: 
Jacabook, 1989), 50; and idem, Vangelo arabo apocrifo dell’apostole Giovanni da un 
Manoscritto della Biblioteca Ambrosiana (Milan: Jacabook, 1991), 28. 
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of the MS, first in English translation in 1990, then the Arabic original in 1991.°° The 
text is likely a heavily-altered descendant of the Syriac tradition. In form it follows the 
shorter recension, but lacks sections from Ga 6 and 7 and the entire chapters 12, 15 and 
19. It also includes two additional stories: Jesus and the Dyer and a tale similar to Jesus 
Turns Jewish Children into Swine. While the Arabic version is useful for understanding 
the later paths taken in IGT’s transmission history, it is of little value for reconstructing 
the earliest form of the Syriac branch. Noja, however, believed differently. In his brief 
discussion on the new version, Noja speculated that the Swine variant once belonged to 
the original text.°™ 

The branch of the tradition that has enjoyed the most dramatic scholarly advances 
in recent years is the Slavonic. In the decades immediately following the publication of 
de Santos’ Kirchenslavische, text-critical work on S! progressed very little. De Santos 
returned to the text to list its various MSS in the 1981 volume of Die handschrifiliche 
Uberlieferung der altslavischen Apokryphen° But another ten years passed before 


anyone again tackled the material. Then G. Krastev contributed the first commentary on 


3 Sergio Noja, “L’Evangile arabe apocryphe de Thomas, de la ‘Biblioteca Ambrosiana’ 
de Milan (G 11 sup),” in Biblische und Judistische Studien: Festschrift fiir Paolo Sacchi 
(ed. Angelo Vivian; Judentum und Umwelt 29; Paris: Peter Lang, 1990), 681-90; idem, 
“A propos du texte arabe d’un évangile apocryphe de Thomas de la Ambrosiana de 
Milan,” in YAD-NAMA: im memoria di Alessandro Bausani (eds. Biancamana Scarcia 
Amoretti and Lucia Rostagno; 2 vols.; Roma: Bardi Editore, 1991), 1:335-41). 

3 Noja, “L’Evangile arabe,” 682. 

*5 Aurelio de Santos Otero, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung der altslavischen 
Apokryphen (2 vols.; PTS 20 and 23; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1978 and 1981), 2:49-54. The 
error-ridden list was corrected in a review by F. J. Thomson, The Slavonic and East 
European Review 63.1 (1985): 73-98. 
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the Slavonic text.™ In Krastev’s view, all of the episodes are variants of the same theme: 
the incarnation of logos. He claimed also that IGT was originally a polemical, apologetic 
work targeted against Jews, a fact, he said, which would have made it particularly 
attractive to the anti-Semitic Bogomils who he felt were responsible for its dissemination 
in the Slavic milieu. Krastev’s work was followed in 1997 by Thomas Rosén’s published 
dissertation The Slavonic Translation of the Apocryphal Infancy Gospel of Thomas. This 
critical edition succeeded in many areas where Kirchenslavische failed: it featured 
comprehensive information on all of the extant witnesses, separate editions of both the 
medieval and the Ukrainian MSS,” and a new examination of the translation’s origin 
based on select passages (Ga 5, 6, 16, 17 and 18). Like de Santos, Rosén used / (Middle 
Bulgarian) as his base MS, but where J suffers from damage, he supplemented its 
readings with ., a Serbian MS available to de Santos only through quotations by earlier 
scholars. Rosén’s text is vastly different from that of de Santos, however, as Rosén did 
not see his task as to recover S?’s Greek Vorlage but to present an edition of the Slavonic 
material for its own merits. Nevertheless, his conclusions on S/’s origins did not differ 
widely from those of de Santos. The corpus of MSS, he wrote, goes back to a single 
translation of a Greek MS that also contained the stories of Jesus Destroys a Temple of 
Idols, and Jesus Heals a Man's Eye. Based on the literal style of translation, Rosén 


believed the text entered the Slavic milieu sometime between 975 and about 1025, and 


36 G. Krastev, “The Place of Jesus’ Childhood in Early Christian Tradition and the 
Apocryphal Literature of Medieval Bulgaria” (in Bulgarian), Palaeobulgarica 15.3 
(1991): 91-101. For an English summary see Rosén, The Slavonic Translation, 25. 

*7 Rosén, The Slavonic Translation, 48-77 (medieval MSS), 78-97 (Ukrainian MSS). 
The Ukrainian MSS were neglected by de Santos as he felt they were too recent. 

#8 Thid, 45. 
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likely in Bulgaria.” The only deficiency in Rosén’s study is its lack of a translation into 
a Wester language; Slavistics experts will certainly benefit from Rosén’s work, but 
scholars of early Christianity will be at considerable disadvantage. They also should be 
challenged by Rosén’s outstanding knowledge of the Greek tradition. Where the 
contributors to NT Apocrypha editions and collections avoided dealing with the growing 
body of unpublished MSS, Rosén utilized almost all of them and even noted an 
additional MS for the first time (Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. theol. 
Gr 123; 13the.; =7).” 

The overview of scholarship now brings us to the scholar who succeeded at 
synthesizing the IGT evidence more than any of his peers: Sever Voicu, the preeminent 
voice in IGT scholarship. His first study of the text, “Notes” in 1991, affirmed van 
Rompay’s argument for an early, shorter recension of the text. This recension is best 
represented, Votcu argued, in Erh. As evidence he cited both Eth’s unique placement of 
The Miraculous Harvest (indicating, perhaps, that the episode is not original to the text) 
and Ezh’s less marvelous reading of Jesus Stretches a Beam. “Notes” also featured the 
first in-depth discussion of the eleventh-century Greek MS H{ (Saba 259), here assigned 
its own recension: Gs. Voicu’s synoptic table of the evidence illustrated that Gs stands at 
an intermediary stage between the early versions and the later Greek MSS: it lacks Ga 17 
and 18 but contains Ga | and 10, though ch. 10 is placed between 16 and 19.*"' Voicu’s 


theory of transmission was put to the test in his second work on the text: a French 


9 Thid, 164-66. 

*° Rosén was aware but unable to obtain copies of L (Athos, Lavra © 222) and R (Vat. 
Palat. Gr 364). 

3 Voicu, “Notes,” 128-29. 
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translation of IGT for the 1997 collection £crits apocryphes chrétiens.*"? Unlike all 
previous translators of the gospel, Voicu based his text on Eth and Syr. He promised at 
the time to provide full justification for his position in a forthcoming “critical synopsis” 
of the text. A year later, Voicu delivered on his promise with the article “Verso.” In it he 
provided readings from all the published MSS of the text as well as readings from Gs. 
Included also are a comprehensive discussion of the witnesses, a comparison of the Latin 


versions clearly demonstrating the relationship between Lm and Lv," 


and a 
consideration of the text’s putative origins (by second-/third-century Syro-Palestinian 
Ebionites). “Verso” is undeniably the most through study of IGT to appear since Gero’s 
seminal 1971 article. Yet, as useful a tool as “Verso” is, its treatment of the Greek 
evidence suffers from some critical flaws. First, there is no discussion of the remaining 
unpublished Greek MSS except, that is, for the brief mention of an additional witness to 
Gb (Mount Sinai, M. Ag. Ekaterines, Cod. Sinaiticus Gr 532; 14-17th c.; =C) noted 
previously in the little-seen 1993 edition of Bulletin de l'AELAC;"* Voicu even failed to 
note another [GT MS (Samos, Bibliothek Metropoleos, MS Gr 54; 1Sthe.; =f) discussed 
in the same article. The second flaw of “Verso” is its inadequate treatment of Gs. This 
important new MS is poorly represented in his synopsis, with some readings missing and 
some misrepresented. And third, the readings from the remainder of the Greek witnesses 


were taken from previously published editions, a practice which is particularly 


"2 Sever J. Voicu, “Histoire de l’Enfance de Jésus,” in Ecrits apocryphes chrétiens (eds. 
Francois Bovon and Pierre Geoltrain; Paris: Gallimard, 1997-), 1:191-96 (introduction), 
197-204 (text). 

33 Voicu, “Verso,” 45-53. 

* C was mentioned in an overview of new Greek MSS of the NT Apocrypha by Paui 
Géhin (“Heuristique des manuscrits grecs,” Bulletin de ['AELAC 3 [1993]: 14). 
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problematic for Ga as it results in the neglect of the recension’s individual witnesses (P 
and O must be evaluated separately from 8 and D). 

Despite Voicu’s assertions about the value of Eth, scholars will always prefer to 
work on early Christian Greek texts in their original language. Those who contributed 
critical editions of IGT after Voicu’s first study on the text acknowledged the importance 
of the article’s conclusions but nevertheless relied almost solely on the Greek evidence. 
Regrettably, they also made little effort to integrate the important unpublished Greek 
MSS into their texts. The first of these editions was Gerhard Schneider’s 1995 collection 
of infancy gospels.*'? It begins well, with a detailed introduction offering a competent 
overview of the many sources for IGT, including brief mentions of V, R, and H, but not /r 
nor the new Arabic text. Schneider also reproduced the comparison tables of the 
witnesses from Voicu’s “Notes” and agreed with Voicu’s conclusions on the original 
form of the gospel.’'© Yet, the Greek text included in the volume was based on 
Tischendorf’s Ga, ignored Ge, and, for its non-Greek variants, refered only to Lt, S/, and 
SyrW. Furthermore, none of these versions were used to provide the missing chapter six 
material. Schneider’s edition teased readers with mentions of new MSS and Voicu’s 
conclusions but failed to deliver a text that reflects these advances. Even Schneider’s 
commentary merely repeated the prevailing German opinions on the text.*'’ The second 


of the new Greek editions was that of Ronald Hock in 1997.'"* Though aware of the work 


35 Schneider, Apokryphe Kindheitsevangelien, 34-47 (introduction), 148-71 (text). 

6 Thid, 42-47. 

#7 Thid, 38. Schneider believed, mostly on the strength of the “Gospel of Thomas” 
testimonies, that the text was originally gnostic and that much of its gnostic material was 
removed. 

8 Hock, The Infancy Gospels, 83-103 (introduction), 104-43 (text and translation). 
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of Voicu and of Noret’s list of unpublished Greek MSS, Hock too made no attempt at 
integrating this material into his edition. However, he did justify his actions: 

The intentions of this text are modest: not to claim to offer the earliest 

text—that, as we have seen, awaits a thorough collation of the published 

and unpublished Greek texts and of the versions—but merely to present a 

text and apparatus that the reader can use, and therefore be more aware of 

the numerous variants that exist and hence very much aware of how 

insecure the text of any one passage might be.’ 
Hock delivered on that promise by offering a text based on Ga and with an apparatus 
featuring readings from Gd, Gc, Greek-Slav (de Santos’ retroversion), and, on occasion, 
Lt and SyrW. For chapter six, Hock switched his base text to Gc, producing a hybrid text 
which awkwardly combined two very distinct styles of writing. Nevertheless, Hock’s 
edition was a distinct improvement over many previous editions, primarily because it 
offered a far more “user-friendly” text. His commentary represented also the zenith for 
IGT scholarship. He dismissed ties to Gos. Thom. and Gnosticism, favouring instead 
comparisons to ancient biographical literature. Readers of ancient biographies, he noted, 
would not expect to see development in the subject’s personality, for “character was 
assumed to have been fixed at birth.”?“° IGT’s fully mature Jesus, therefore, is not a 
reflection of gnostic christology after all. Of particular interest in Hock’s commentary is 
his comparison of Zacchaeus’ lament (Ga 7) with the literary form néorrotta or “speech- 


in-character.”””' IGT’s use of this form adds weight to previous claims for the text’s 


literary sophistication. 


*” Ibid, 101. 
* Tbid, 96. 
#t Thid, 94-95. 
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The editors of these two recent editions, and many other scholars before them, 
moumed the lack of a complete evaluation of the witnesses to IGT. But it seems to be a 
task that few are willing to undertake. Until an edition is produced which can surpass the 
esteem of Tischendorf’s, his text will continue to hold sway. This situation is 
unfortunate, especially since his late, expanded, and mutilated form of the text is that 
most often reproduced in NT Apocrypha collections and introductory studies of 
noncanonical material,’ and it continues to serve as the primary source for much of the 
minor pieces of scholarship on the text.*™ Small wonder, then, that so much of this work 


is misinformed. 
2.7 Assessment. 


The history of scholarship on IGT follows a rather uneven path. Early MS 


discoveries were greeted with excitement as scholars attempted to place the text within 


2 See, for example, the second edition of David R. Cartlidge and David L. Dungan’s 
sourcebook (Documents for the Study of the Gospels (2d ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1994], 86-90) which merely translates Tischendorf. Their translation was later used by 
Bart Ehrman in the collection of supplementary readings to his well-received NT 
introduction textbook (Zhe New Testament and Other Early Christian Writings: A 
Reader {New York: Oxford University Press, 1998], 127-30). Books such as these are 
often readers’ first look at IGT; it is unfortunate that the text they see is well over a 
hundred years out of date. 

3 These include four recent apocryphal “lives” of Jesus by Belamino Bagatti and 
Florentino Garcia (La Vida de Jesus en los Apocrifos del Nuevo Testamento [Jerusalem: 
Franciscan Printing Press, 1978], 36-44), J. K. Elliott (7he Apocryphal Jesus: Legends of 
the Early Church (Oxford University Press, 1996], 19-30), Alfred Lapple 
(Auferbiblische Jesusgeschichten: Ein Plddoyer fur die Apokryphen (Munich: Don 
Bosco Verlag, 1983], 85~90), and R. Joseph Hoffmann (The Secret Gospels: A Harmony 
of Apocryphal Jesus Traditions [Amherst: Prometheus Books, 1996], 95-109), and a 
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the history of the Church’s struggle with heresy. Unfortunately, those early efforts 
quickly took a wrong turn. Eager to connect the childhood tales to names of heretical 
texts and heretical groups, scholars erroneously identified IGT as the “Gospel of 
Thomas” associated with gnostic Christianity. All subsequent work on the childhood 
tales has been affected by this fatal, yet understandable, error. The most significant 
outcome of the misidentification was the creation of the expurgation theory. Doubtless 
the belief that one day a MS would be discovered containing a longer, more obviously 
gnostic version of the text prevented the serious study of witnesses that did not conform 
to this expectation. Such important evidence as Syr, Lv, and Eth, today considered the 
prime witnesses to the original form of the text, were consistently overlooked as 
secondary, even abbreviated, sources. And while scholars waited for a MS that would 
never come, the text itself—its structure, themes, literary affinities, and language—was 
left unexamined. Very early in the study of IGT, scholarship miscarried. And it continues 
to suffer through a long, painful recovery. 

Though seriously neglected, IGT still managed to find its way into several of the 
major trends in nineteenth-century scholarship. Like other Christian literature, both 
canonical and noncanonical, it was discussed in connection with literary borrowing 
between Christians and Buddhists or Christians and Hindus, and noted, but quickly 
dismissed, as a source for constructing biographies of the historical Jesus. Ultimately, 
these discussions served only to emphasize, in scholars’ minds, how different [GT is 


from other Jesus texts, how bizarre and distasteful are its stories, and how utterly alien is 


particularly poorly informed dictionary article by Everret Ferguson (“Gospel of Thomas 
[Infancy],” EEC 2:478). 
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its portrayal of Jesus. IGT thus became a prime target for those eager to heap insults 
against apocryphal literature or heretics generally. 

The belief that IGT once contained gnostic material also led to the automatic 
dismissal of rival theories of its origins. Scholars as early as Nicolas and Variot in the 
late nineteenth century noted possible connections with Jewish literature and 
personalities as well as Jewish-Chnstianity. Variot even vaguely situated the text within a 
genre of literature: childhood tales which foreshadow the subject’s later 
accomplishments. Unfortunately, the theory of gnostic composition had the ancient 
testimonies for its support; even Variot and Nicolas had to admit that gnostics tampered 
with the text. With so many voices affirming the text’s gnostic connections, it is little 
wonder that [GT was so often labeled denvative of the NT, Gentile in its origins, and 
heretical in its christology. 

With the discovery of Gos. Thom., IGT scholarship changed course. Interest in the 
text quickly waned. If it could not be proven gnostic, then apparently it was not worthy of 
attention. Such reluctance to deal with the text in any great depth doubtless has 
contributed to the survival of the expurgation theory and its byproducts. Nevertheless, a 
handful of scholars have struggled against the weight of the obsolete assessments of IGT 
to present contrary viewpoints which allow the MS evidence for the gospel speak for 
itself. The results have shown convincingly that the gospel was not once a longer text; 
indeed, it has been expanded, not shortened, over the centuries. These scholars have re- 
evaluated also the possibility of Jewish influence on the text’s composition, and begun to 
consider its place among ancient literature. Unfortunately, much of this work has made 


little impact on general discussions of the gospel and has yet to break the stranglehold of 
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Tischendorf’s textus receptus. Part of the problem may lie in the inaccessibility of some 
of the witnesses—Syniac, Ethiopian, and Georgian. Few scholars in the discipline can 
boast of a command of any one of these languages, never mind alt three. The 
complexities of the MS tradition have prevented scholars not only from attempting to 
reconstruct the eriginal text but also from believing the tradition stable enough for a 
reconstruction to be possible. And without a text, nothing substantial can be said about its 
contents. 

The immediate goals for the study of [GT must be to establish a firm text-critical 
foundation and from there to begin the process of determining its origins. The Greek 
branch of the tradition has much to offer in realizing these goals. Research on the Greek 
MSS of IGT has been stalled for some time. As early as 1890, scholars knew of at least 
one Greek MS which includes material lacking in Tischendorf’s witnesses. Yet no-one 
has made an effort to present it to scholars. Another witness, H, the earliest of the Greek 
MSS, was first noted in scholarship in 1969, and later described in 1991 as an excellent 
witness to the short form of the text. It, too, has remained unpublished. The resistance to 
the study of the Greek tradition is baffling, particularly since the vast majority of scholars 
of the text believe Greek to be [GT’s language of composition. A complete study of the 
Greek witnesses to [GT is essential for understanding not only the original form of the 
text but also for understanding its later transmission history. And with a better text comes 
the opportunity to better situate IGT in history. 

As for current attitudes toward the text’s contents, the characterization of IGT as 
a heretical, gnostic gospel may be difficult to correct. Its reots likely run deeper than the 


simple misidentification of IGT as the “Gospel of Thomas.” Perhaps there is some 
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validity to Variot’s characterization of German Protestant scholars as eager to ascribe 
superhuman portrayals of Jesus to heretical groups, though Variot’s awn haste to 
attribute IGT’s unsavoury portrayal of Jesus to Manichean redaction is doubtless also 
influenced by his own faith. The real hurdle for changing perceptions of IGT, therefore, 
may not be the endurance of the erroneous “Gospel of Thomas” connection at all, but the 


deeper presumptions that scholars bring to the study of this challenging text. 


SECTION II 


It should be apparent from reading the preceding overview of scholarship that 
there is much confusion among scholars regarding the origins, form, and nature of IGT. 
For progress to be made in the study of this text, research must, in essence, begin anew. 
Only by casting aside the presuppositions of the past—the expurgation theory, and the 
text’s association with the apostle Thomas and/or the “Gospel of Thomas”——can IGT be 
set on a firm foundation for the future. The process begins with the establishment of a 
secure text with which to work. Tischendorf’s edition, which serves as the basis of the 
vast majority of editions and translations of the gospel, is long out-of-date. Since his work 
nine additional Greek MSS have been discovered, several of which are far superior to the 
ones he used. Only one of these new MSS, Delatte’s A, has been integrated into the study 
of the text. Clearly, a new edition combining the evidence from all published and 
unpublished MSS is sorely needed. The following three chapters help to fill that need. 
Chapter three features descriptions of all the Greek MSS as well as the versions of the 
text in non-Greek languages. Chapter four presents two synopses of the evidence: the first 
features editions of the four distinct Greek recensions of the text, and the second 
comprises an English translation of Gs—considered here the best evidence we have for 
the original text—noting significant variant readings from the other witnesses. The 
section concludes with chapter five, a discussion of the important issues surrounding the 
composition of the text: its original form, date and place of origin, and its transmission 


history. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Description of the Manuscripts 


3.1 The Greek MSS. 


3.1.1 Group $ 


H _ Jerusalem, Bibliotheke tou Patriarcheiou, Cod. Saba 259 (fols. 66r—72r), parch., 260 
x 212 mm, 317 fols., 1089/90.' 


Catalogue: A. Papadopoulos-Kérameus, “ lepoaodup THK] } BiBAobryKn 7 Tor catahoyos 
Tay —y Tals BiBhiobykars TOU ayaa TaTou aroatodixou Te kat Kxabodixou 
opblodogou ratpiapxixol Gpovou raw ‘lepocokupaw Kati maons Madaortivns 


amoxetpievan EAAnvikcav Kasdikcov (3 vols; 1894; repr., Brussels: Culture et Civilisation, 
1963), 1:384-88. 

Major study: C. N. Constantinides and R. Browning, Dated Greek Manuscripts from 
Cyprus to the Year 1570 (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 30; Washington: Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, and Nicosia: Cyprus Research Centre, 1993), 63-68. 
Contents: Thomas Intro + Ga 2-5, 6 (with speech), 7-9, 11-16, 10, 19 (truncated). 


This well-preserved, dated MS is the earliest extant Greek manuscript evidence of 
IGT and the only witness to the Gs recension. The gospel is found here amongst homilies 
and hagiographical texts. Several scribal notes in the MS document its travels. One such 
note, 2 colophon found on the verso of the final page and written in a sixteenth-century 
hand, reveals the date and location of its origin—namely, the village of Vavlas in 
Cyprus.’ The MS is written in a single hand, identified in the colophon as the monk 
Gerasimos, Damage to the MS is minimal: 19 folios are missing, the MS has holes on 


several pages before writing (68, 69, and 70 of the IGT folios), and the outer columns of 


' A microfilm of this MS was supplied by the Library of Congress. 


? See Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘/so0codupi tin BiBArobnKn, 1-385 and Constantinides 
and Browning, Dated Greek Manuscripts, 63-68. 
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folios 72 and 144 are missing, resulting in the loss of several words in IGT’s concluding 
doxology.’ In a note by a later hand added to the first several folios (66v-68r) of IGT, the 
text is identified, via Cyril of Jerusalem, as 2 heretical gospel valued by the Manicheans 
(see 2.1.4.2 above) and, like John Chrysostom and Epiphanius (see above 2.1.2.3-4), the 
writer discredits the text on the grounds that Jesus performed no miracles before his 
appearance at Cana (John 2:1-L1).* Though the writer of the marginal note had little 
appreciation for the text, the eleventh-century copyist acknowledged its religious, and 
perhaps even contemplative, importance by adding a short invocation after the title: 
evAoynaov Searrota (“give your blessing, Lord”). 

The copyist of H appears to have had limited proficiency in Greek. Spelling 
mistakes abound in [GT. Most of these result from vowel confusion (inconsistent 
interchanges between a and o, at and ¢, 7 and €1, ! and n; substituting ot for vu), as well 
as other occasional errors of assimilation and word confusion. The spelling errors likely 
resulted from the aural copying of the text (consider Ti yap ouv for Toryapouy, 7:4). 
The scribe was also unfamiliar with rules of accent. Fortunately, however, Gerasimos 
seems to have made few critical mistakes in his task. There are no observable incidences 
of homoeoteleuton or other evidence of lacunae in the tradition. However, on one 
occasion a word seems to have been omitted by the copyist (Gs 7:2) and several readings 
unique to the MS remain difficult to decipher (Gs 4:1; 5:1; 6:2, 4; 15:1; 16:1). 

Though previously unpublished, H’s version of IGT has not gone unnoticed in 


scholarship. It was first mentioned in 1969 by van Esbroeck as a witness that Tischendorf 


* See Constantinides and Browning, Dated Greek Manuscripts, 67. 
* The note is reproduced in ibid. 
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“ignorait.”” Three years later it appeared in Noret’s list of IGT MSS. Noret’s collation of 
H, though never published, was subsequently used by Voicu in his work on the text. 
Besides Voicu, the only other scholar to have utilized the MS is Rosén, and even then 
only peripherally.’ Discussions of H by Geerard and Schneider’ were derived from 


Voicu’s work. 


3.1.2 Group A (BHG 779p) 

The A group of MSS comprises three subgroups: the family of @ MSS, the more 
complete MS, and three other MSS of widely different contents (VOP). The four 
nearly-identical a@ MSS feature the well-known 19-chapter sextus receptus of 


Tischendorf; only two of them, however, are directly connected to one another. The W 
MS, which accords well with the tenth-century Vorlage of Si, appears to represent the 
best witness to the recension. All of the Ga MSS, however, share several corruptions: in 
Jesus’ reaction to his accusers in Ga 9:2 (intact in S/; V omits the section) and in the 
crowd's reaction to Jesus’ teachings in Ga 15:2 (again, intact in S/; V omits the section). 
They aiso share a reading in 9:3.10-i1 otherwise paralleled only in Gd, and, alone of the 
Greek witnesses, conclude the story of the Miraculous Harvest with the indication of 
Jesus’ age, reported in all other sources at the start of the following chapter. Though the 
three Ga subgroups often vary significantly from one another, they do represent a family 


distinct from the Gb and Ge recensions, and a text closer in language to that of Gs. 


* Van Esbroeck, review of de Santos, Kirchenslavische, 262. 

® Rosén discussed H in The Slavonic Translation, 37 and he claimed to have obtained a 
copy of the MS, but the nature of his study leaves no room for any extensive treatment of 
Gs. 
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3.1.2.1 W Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. hist. Gr 91 (fols. 199v- 
204r), pap., 220/225 x 150 mm, 208 fols., 14/15th 3 


Catalogue: H. Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek (4 vols; Vienna: G. Prachner, 1961-1995), 1:94—102. 
Contents: Thomas Intro + Ga 2-5, 6 (including speech), 7—19. 

This undated, unpublished MS was previously listed by Noret and used 
peripherally by Rosén. IGT is found here among NT excerpts, homilies, sermons and 
other miscellaneous texts, but may be more particularly associated with a group of texts in 
the MS related to Sinai. The MS is important because it is the most complete form of the 
Ga text available and, given its close agreement with the tenth-century Slavonic 
translation, represents a text that is four to five centuries earlier than the MS itself. The 
MS is not without its problems, however; abbreviations are plentiful, vowel confusion 
common (co for o, n for €1), but major errors few—the MS shares the Ga corruptions 
noted above, as well as a lacuna in Ga 16. This lacuna goes back at least to Ws apograph, 
for the copyist has signaled the error by placing an abbreviation for anpeicacov (notice) 
in the margin. A comparison with Gs, Gc, and the other Ga MSS indicates several places 
where W appears to contain secondary readings: a number of significant omissions (1.7-9; 
3:1.4/S; 3:3.6-7; 6:2.11/12; 6:2£15-18; 7:2.3-5); a few of Jesus’ apophthegmatic sayings 
are shortened (2:4; 17:1); and some troublesome variant readings added (7:2.5/6; 
10:1.4/5; readings featuring the verb nyt [7:2.1; 9:3.7-9; 14:2.1], a word otherwise 
unattested in the Ga recension). W is particularly deficient in Ga £9, where it appears to 


stray from the common Gs, Ga, and Gc tradition more than the other Ga MSS. Like H, W 


* CANT, 37-39; Schneider, Apokryphe Kindheitsevangelien, 42-46. 
* Photographs of the MS were furnished by the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek. 
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adds an invocation (kupte euAdyrGov) after the title. The entire text has been crossed out 


in the MS, perhaps indicating a later reader’s dislike for its contents. 


3.1.2.2 Mount Athos, Cod. Vatopedi 37 (fols. 2iv—28r), pap., 209/212 x 140/144 
mm, 272 fols., 14th/1é6th. .” 


Catalogue: Sophronios Eustratiades and Arcadios, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts in 
the Library of the Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos (HTS 11; 1924; repr., New York: 
Kraus Reprint Co., 1969), 13-14,'° 

Contents: Thomas intro + Ga 2-5, 6 (with speech), 7-16. 


IGT is found here among texts by Chrysostom and Ephrem and an unpublished 
witness to a section of Pilate's Letter to Tiberius (BHG 779xI). The majority of the MS 
hails from the first half of the fourteenth century, with fols. 9-12 and 267-72 added in the 
last half of the sixteenth century to supplement sections of texts lost to damage. Several of 
[GT’s pages have also suffered damage: fols. 23 and 24 (parts of Ga 5 and 6) contain 
large holes. was first mentioned in scholarship on [GT by Lipsius in the revised edition 
of his collection of Apocryphal Acts.'' [n his brief note Lipsius revealed that this MS 
contains a reading of Ga 6 longer than those of the published Greek witnesses. This 


statement has been repeated often,'* but the MS has not been pursued any further by 


* A microfilm of the MS was furnished by the Patriarchal Institute of Patristic Studies in 
Thessaloniki. 

A new catalog of the Vatopedi MSS (1-100) is being prepared by Erich Lamberz who 
graciously provided notes on the MS. 

' Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, Erginzungsband 24. Lidtke (“Die 
slavischen Texte,” 493 n. |) mentioned a short note on the MS made by V. I[strin in 
Zurnal Ministerstva narodnago prosvescenija 305, June 1896, p. 61. Efforts to obtain a 
copy of the article have met with no success. 

' Harnack, Geschichte, |:17; Conrady, “Das Thomasevangelium,” 379; Meyer 
“Kindheitserzahlung des Thomas',” 133; Bardenhewer, Geschichte, 1:532: Michel, 
“Evangile de Thomas,” xxiv; Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels',” 338; Gero, “The Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas,” 49; Noret, “Pour une édition”; Cullman, “Infancy Gospels*,” 439; 
Mirecki, “Thomas,” 541; Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 70; Schneider, 
Apokryphe Kindheitsevangelium, 40. 
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Western scholars. [t has been used, however, in work on the Slavonic text by Jacimirskij, 
Liidtke, and Rosén. Jacimirskij compared V with Tischendorf’s Ga text and determined 
that the MS contains readings closer to those of Si.'? Jacimirskij was essentially correct. 
V, along with WOP, contains readings superior to @ and even occasionally shares 
readings with S/ absent from or corrupt in W (3:1.4/5; 3:3.6/7; 6:2b.16). Often, however, 
V agrees with @ against the other Ga MSS. Among Vs most curious features is its 
inclusion of three additional words in the letter speculation section (6:4): eGép movtas 
(found also in Gs), Ovotrayeis (perhaps related to Gs’ Gpotrayevijs), and the otherwise 
unattested mrapeAiopevous. Like H and W, V follows the title of the text with an 
invocation (Seamota evAdytjoov), 

The copyist of V appears to have made few errors in his task. Vowel confusion 
occurs occasionally (w for o, n for 1, a1 for €), but there are no observable major 
copying errors. Either the copyist or a corrector has made crude corrections of some 
vowel errors and has placed dots above most of the letter speculation section in ch. 6. The 
same person may be responsible for crossing out the phrase cite xaAdov elt Tovnpov 
(Ga 5:2). Such sensitivity to the portrayal of Jesus may also lie behind the erasing of 
taxa in 10:2 (“Truly, [pechaps], God dwells in him”), and the omission of Joseph’s 
punishment of Jesus in 5:2. V frequently abbreviates within chapters and ends early 
following Ga 16 with a doxology.’* Ps shortening of the text cannot be attributed wholly 


to distaste for the excised material, for none of the large omissions (part of Jesus’ speech 


'3 See the discussion in Liidtke, “Die slavischen Texte.” Jacimirskij, and Liidtke after him, 
erroneously named the MS Vatopedi 36. 
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in 6:2f.18~-27 and much of Zacchaeus’ lament in ch. 7; the restoration of Jesus’ accusers 
in 8:2; the flight of the animated birds in 2:4; Jesus as a “small cross” in 6:2a; and Jesus 
teaching the crowds in 15:2.8-17) portray Jesus in a negative light. It appears that the 
editor simply wished to create a shorter text. 
3.1.2.3 P Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, Ancien fond grec 239 (fols. 118v—119v), pap., 
215 x 145 mm, 119 fols., 1422/23." 
Catalogue: Francois Halkin, Manuscripts grees de Paris: Inventaire hagiographique 
(Subsidia hagiographica 44; Brussels: Société des Bollandists, 1968), 8. 
Contents: Thomas Intro + Ga 2-5, 6 (sections) + Jesus and the Dyer (truncated). 

P holds the distinction of being the first published MS of IGT, though it and O 


have been seriously neglected since the discovery of the a@ MSS. Simon printed an 


excerpt from P in 1695. A few years later Cotelier provided the complete text. [GT was 
added in a different hand to the last few folios of the codex which otherwise features only 
one text: a commentary on Revelation by Andrew, Archbishop of Caesarea (fols. Ir— 
118r). A blank page separates the two texts. The copyist has made the typical vowel 
substitutions (at for ¢, n for €1, cd for o), but no observable major errors of omission. The 
MS is fragmentary—it breaks off in the story of Jesus and the Dyer which follows ch. 
6—and contains several unique variants: the “withered” boy of Ga 3 is restored to health 
in an epilogue, and Ga 6 is drastically shortened and conflated with Ga 5. Also 


noteworthy in this MS is the crossing out of the words kat Tow peyaActa in the title. 


“ Not, as Cullmann (“Infancy Gospels’,” 439) says, Ga 14. Schneider (Apokryphe 
Kindheitsevangelium, 40 n. 134) claims the MS contains only chs. 1-4. V's shortened text 
led Halkin to (prematurely) assign V a separate designation from Ga: BHG" 779pe. 

'S A microfilm of the MS was furnished by the Bibliothéque nationale de France. 
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3.1.2.40 Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Phil. Gr 162 (144) (fols. 180r— 
187v), pap., 217/220 x 140/145 mm, v + 180 fols., before 1455. 


Catalogue: Lambecius, Commentariorum, 7:270-73; Hunger, Katalog der griechischen 
Handschriften, 1:265, 
Contents: Thomas Intro + Ga 2:1—2 (remaining contents unknown). 

This dated manuscript (see fol. V“) was brought to light by Lambeck in 1675. 
Soon after, the IGT folios were removed from the MS and never returned.’® All that 
remains of its contents are the excerpts reproduced by Lambeck and used in turn by Thilo 
and Tischendorf. [t can be inferred from the size of the MS and the folio count of the text 
(roughly equal to W) that the version of IGT found here belonged to the Ga recension. O 


is significant because it features readings which, along with other Ga MSS (WVP), are 


closer to those of Gs than those of the a MSS. 


3.1.2.5 The Subgroup @ 
Contents: Thomas Intro + Ga 2-5, 6 (minus 2a-f), 7-19. 

The four closely-related @ MSS share a common exemplar and therefore several 
errors and distinguishing characteristics: they lack much of ch. 6 (numbered 6:2a-f in the 
synopsis), and contain corrupt words (katapacopat for kate PUGaPa, 8:1; yaouvia for 
yeitovig, 10:1) and corrupt sentences (material appears missing in 15:2 and 18:1; the 
repetition of Kai akovovTa, 19:2). Only on rare occasions does @ seem to preserve a 
reading missing in the other Ga Greek MSS (most notably aos yap eit in 5:3, and the 


healing of James in 16:2.6). 
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3.1.2.5.1B Bologna, Biblioteca universitaria Univ. 2702 (fols. 76v-87v), pap., 215 = 
153 mm, 230 fols., L5th c."” 


Catalogue: C. Samberger, Catalogi codicum graecorum qui in minoribus bibliotheci 
italicis asservantur (2 vols.; Leipzig: Zentral Antiquariat, 1965-1968), 1:412-18. 


Published and translated into Latin by Mingarelli in 1764, B was scholars’ first 
look at the “complete” text of IGT—i.e., of the longer 19-chapter recension. Mingarelli 
struggled with &’s difficult readings, which include several truncated sentences (in 6:2, 
10:2, 15:2 and 15:3, all complete in D and M/L), misspellings (most significantly ouKiv 
(from ov fv?] for ouK Eotiv in 7:2; the “spoonerism” emeBadeto for EmekaBeTo in 
18:1, and the perplexing letter speculation of chapter six. The copying errors, for their 
part, were corrected when Thilo collated B against its “twin” D. The MS is well- 


preserved and [GT is written in a clear, careful hand. 


3.1.2.5.2 D Dresden, Sachsische Landesbibliothek, A /87 (part {, pp. 523-530), pap., 
200 x 150 mm, pp. 1092, 16th c.' 


Catalogues: F. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Katalog der Handschriften der kéniglichen 
Gffentlichen Bibliothek zu Dresden (4 vols.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1882-1923), 1:80; B. 
Burgemeister and H. Deckert, Katalog der Handschriften der Sdchsischen 
Landesbibliothek zu Dresden (4 vols.; Dresden: Sachsische Landesbibliothek, 1979), 
1:80. 

Major study: Emst von Dobschiitz, “Eine Sammelhandschrift des 16. Jahrhunderts: 
Dresden MS. A 187,” ByzZ 15 (1906): 243-74. 


D was published by Thilo in the first true critical edition of the text. He used D to 
correct some errors and missing words in B but retained B as his base MS. A /87 features 
a large number of texts, the most notable of which for our purposes is Prot. Jas. (part 2, 
'§ See Thilo, Codex Apocryphus, Ixxv; Tischendorf, EA’, xliii. Hunger listed the text as 
missing and there has been no change in its status. 


'’ Photographs of this MS were supplied by the Biblioteca universitaria. 
'’ A microfilm of this MS was furnished by the Sachsische Landesbibliothek 
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p. 276-304), a text which often appears in MSS alongside IGT.” The detailed study of 
the MS by von Dobschiitz traces its origin to around 1600 in a monastery in Crete 
affiliated with St. Catherine’s monastery in Sinai.” An editor, perhaps even Thilo 
himself, has added in the margin the chapter numbers established by Fabricius as well as 
bibliographical references to Lambeck and Cotelier. D differs from BEM most 


significantly in its rewording of a sentence in 15:4.6-8. 


3.1.2.5.3 M Samos, Bibliothek Metropoleos, MS Gr 54 (fols. 9v-21r), pap., 200 x 145 
mm, 203 fols., 15/16th c.7' 


Catalogue: I. E. Anastasiou, Katadoyos xEipoypagev Kwdikcv lepas Mntoo- 
ToAews Sayou. Emonuovixy Enetnpis Oodoyixns JSKoAns, Apiototedciov 
Tavematnuiov Osocahovixns (Tapaptnua \3, Thessaloniki, 1973), 41-42. 

This unpublished MS, first mentioned in scholarship by Paul Géhin,” adds very 


litle to our knowledge of the @ subgroup. [t contains numerous spelling mistakes, 


truncated sentences (9:2, 13:2 and 19:4), and omissions resulting from homoeoteleuton 
(noted in the apparatus at 6:2, 7:2, and 14:2). At times, the MS is very difficult to read, 
due in part to holes in the paper (fol. 10 has numerous holes; fols. 11 and 12 have holes 
through several lines), and also to varying contrast in the photography of the microfilm. 


M is closely related to L (see below). 


'? See the discussion of Gc (particularly MS T) below and the descriptions of the Ps.-Mt. 
and Syriac MSS. 

* The origin of the MS is discussed p. 250-52. 

7" A microfilm of this MS was furnished by the Center of History and Palaeography of the 
Cultural Foundation of National Bank of Greece. 

~ Géhin, “Heuristique des manuscrits grecs,” 14. 
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3.1.2.5.4£ Mount Athos, M. Megistes Lauras, Cod. Lavra @ 222 (fols. 20r—46r), pap., 
200 x 120 mm, 420 fols., 15th c.2 


Catalogue: Sophronios Eustratiades and Spyridon, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts in 
the Library of the Laura on Mount Athos (HTS 12; 1925; repr., New York: Kraus Reprint 
Co., 1969), 169-70. 

£ is another unpublished MS known to both Noret and Rosén but not previously 
evaluated or utilized.” The MS is clearly related to M—scribal notes on fols. 260 and 396 
pinpoint its origin in Samos, and most of the texts in Mare found among those in £ (the 
first three listed in Af even occur in the same order in £). The evidence suggests that Mis 
the exemplar of L—the two share the errors listed under M (except for that of 14:1), with 
LE adding a few more (in 14:2 £ omits words inserted later in the sentence, and there is a 
clear case of homoeoteleuton in 6:2 where an entire line from M is skipped), and L 
reproduces exactly the abbreviations used by 4f when M shortens words to fit on a single 
line. Given its secondary relationship to M, L is of no assistance in reconstructing the text 


and therefore is not represented in the apparatus. 


3.1.3 Group B (BHG 779pb) 
Contents: Thomas Intro + Ga 2-5, 6 (sections), 7-11, 13. 

Gb was discovered on Tischendorf’s famous trip to St. Catherine’s Monastery on 
Mount Sinai. The majority of scholars consider it an “abbreviation” of Ga, but Gb 
selectively abbreviates: the narrative-heavy sections remain roughly the same size as their 
parallels in Ga, whereas the sayings and dialogue episodes are drastically shortened. Gb’s 


single version of Jesus and the Teacher has some curious agreements with the second 


* A microfilm of this MS was furnished by the Patriarchal Institute of Patristic Studies in 
Thessaloniki. 
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teacher story in Gs and both the first and second stories in the early versions (they all 
have the teacher tell Jesus “Say, Alpha,” an element not found in any of the teacher 
stories in Gac). Few scholars see much utility in this version of the text, typically 
relegating it to the notes of their editions or translations. Tischendorf remains Gb’s sole 


previous editor. 


3.1.3.1§ Mount Sinai, M. Ag, Ekaterines, Cod. Sinai Gr 453 (fols. 109v—113r), pap., 
250 x 150 mm, 120 fols., 14/15th c.> 


Catalogues: V. N. BeneSevic, Catalogus cedicum manuscriptorum graecorum qui in 
monasterio Sanctae Catharinae in Monte Sina asservantur (2 vols.; 1911-1917; repr., 
Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1965), 1:251; Victor Gardthausen, Catalogus codicum 
graecorum sinaiticorum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1886), 110. 

S was published by Tischendorf first in an 1846 article and then more formally in 
EA.”* IGT is added here to a collection of writings on Saint Anthony. The MS is weil- 
preserved and contains a few copying errors: a repeated line at the close of Gb 2 (with 
corrector’s dots), a missing line from the letter speculation section of Gb 7, perhaps a 
missing word (@aupaCete) in Gb 6:3a, and a few words (now illegible) crossed out in Gb 


8:3. Some vowel confusion (1 for et, € for at} occurs on occasion. 


3.1.3.2C Mount Sinai, M. Ag. Ekaterines, Cod. Sinai Gr 532 (fols. 39v—42r), pap., 210 
x 160 mm, 298 fols., 15/16th c.”” 


Catalogues: BeneSevic, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum graecorum, 1-425; 
Gardthausen, Catalogus codicum graecorum sinaiticorum, 129-30. 


This second unpublished Gb MS was first mentioned by P. Géhin and after him by 
Voicu.”* IGT is found here among various lives of saints. C’s text is extremely close to S 
* See Rosén, The Slavonic Translation, 37. 


*5 A microfilm of this MS was furnished by the Library of Congress. 
6 Tischendorf, “Rechenschaft,” 51-53; idem, EA’, 158-63. 
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but not close enough to suggest direct copying. Several errors found in S recur in C—6:3a 
mentioned above, as well as occasional misspelled words (eg. patidou for paBdou, 
2:2}—but the copyist of C was more slavish in his task, adding further incorrectly spelled 
words. Vowel confusion is also more rampant, and abbreviations, particularly for 
personal pronouns, appear occasionally. The MS has been corrected in several places 
(6:3a.7 and 10; 6:3b.1; 9:3.11), likely by the copyist himself. C’s value lies in its 


inclusion ofa line missing from the letter speculation section in S. 


3.1.4 Group C (BHG 779n)”? 

Ge, the ancestor to the more well-known late Latin translation Lr, diverges from 
the previous recensions by its addition of several prologue chapters featuring the young 
Jesus and his family in Egypt, by its attribution (in AR) to James, and by its distinctly 
different language and syntax. Several secticns of the text differ radically from their 
parallels in Gs and Ga: Ge shortens 2:5; it lacks the transition in 2:3.1-3, the mention of 
word and deed in 4:1, and the parents’ retrieval of their son’s body in 4:2; and it adds a 
request to teach Jesus to bless in 3:3.9/10. Given that the readings of Ga more closely 
correspond to those of Gs, Gc must be considered a radical rewriting of Ga, a fact which 


renders it of little utility in reconstructing the original text. 


3.1.4.1A4 Athens, Ethnike Bibliotheke, Cod. Ath. Gr 355 (fols. 61r—-68v), pap., 230 x 
170 mm., 180 fols., 15th ¢.*° 


7 A microfilm of this MS was furnished by the Library of Congress. 
** Géhin, “Heuristique des manuscrits grecs,” 14; Voicu, “Verso,” 25. 
** Voicu uses the designation Gd. 

© A microfilm of the MS was furnished by Leonidas Ananiades. 
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Catalogue: Francois Halkin, Catalogue des MSS hagiographiques de la Bibliotheque 
nationale d’Athénes (Subsidia hagiographica 66; Brussels: Société des Bollandists, 1983), 
caste Egyptian Prologue + James Intro + Ga 2-5, 6 (including 2a), 7-19. 

Delatte published the text from A in 1927°' but it has had little impact on 
subsequent critical editions, despite the fact that it is the only previously published Greek 
MS containing a version of the speech of ch. 6.7 Comparisons with the other Gc MSS 
and Lt indicate that A contains several significant errors: the garbled Prologue v. 9, a 
section in Ge 14:1 added in the margin, and corrupt lines or words in Ge 3:1, 6:1, 6:2f, 
8:2, 15:4 and 19:2. Several words are misspelled due to confusion between v and (8, and 
due to vowel substitution (a and o, at and &, n and €1, 1 and n). Some material with 
parallels in Ga and/or Gs is absent in A but extant in both T and Le (17:2.5/6; 15:1.13-15; 
19:4.3/4), in T alone (15:1.7~9; 19:5.2/3 and 5), or in Le alone (5:2.1-5; 7:3.12; 7:4.5). 
There are two occasions, however, where 4 is superior to T and Lt (they lack 14:3.6/7 and 
15:4.6-8, both of which have parallels in Gs and Ga). Most significantly, the numerous 
readings in T which are closer in language and syntax to Ga than those in 4 indicate that 


the transformation from Ga to Ge may have been gradual. 


3.1.4.2 R Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Palatinus Gr 364 (fols. 163r-164v), 
pap., 210 x 145 mm, 354 fols., 15th c.? 


Catalogue: H. Stevenson, Codices manuscripti palatini graeci Bibliothecae Vaticanae 

(Roma: Ex Typ. Vaticano, 1885), 222-28. 

Contents: James incipit + Egyptian Prologue + James Intro + Ga 2: 1-4 (truncated). 
This unpublished fragmentary MS is valuable for where it clarifies several 

sections of the Egyptian Prologue corrupt or abbreviated in A—specifically, the teacher’s 

| Delatte, “Evangile de l’enfance de Jacques.” 


* Hock’s The Infancy Gospels is a notable exception. This edition follows Ga primarily 
but uses Ge for ch. 6, thereby creating a hybrid text. 
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command to bring Jesus to him and his subsequent pulling of Jesus’ ear (v. 6), and 
several errors in v. 9. Despite the differences between R and A, the two MSS must be 
closely related to one another as they share the corrupt spelling of TiBep1ados (Prologue 
v. 8) and the corruption emidiaBa eis puaKa for emi SiaBaciv pvaKos (2:1), and they 
both omit xapiv (Prologue v. 9). R is a poor witness to Ge, however; it contains a number 
of spelling errors, some due to vowel confusion (co for 0, €1 for i, n for e1, at for ¢, u for 
1), and the omission, likely due to homoeoteleuton, of several lines in 2:3. The MS cuts 
off mid-page in 2:4. R first entered IGT scholarship in van Esbroeck’s 1969 review of de 
Santos’ Kirchenslavische. His note about R’s existence and its connection to Delatte’s 
MS have been repeated often but never pursued.** 


3.1.4.3 T Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. theol. Gr 123 (fols. 192r- 
193v), pap., 265/278 x 195/210 mm, 209 fols., 13th c. (second half).> 


Catalogue: Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften, \:74-81. 
Contents: Ga 10:2, 11-19 (truncated). 


This codex is extremely damaged, with pages missing, mixed up, and 
waterdamaged. IGT itself appears to have once been complete in the MS but is now 
reduced to a few pages. The MS also includes Pror. Jas. (154r-159r) as well as texts by 
Chrysostom and Ephrem. If Hunger’s dating is correct, this is the second earliest MS of 
IGT and the earliest witness to Ge. As noted above, T’s readings often approach those of 
Ga and, given 7T’s occasional agreements with Lt over A, the MS represents a better 
3 A microfilm of the MS was furnished by the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 

* The MS was mentioned subsequently by de Santos himself (Die handschriftliche 
Uberlieferung, 50 n. 2), Noret (“Pour une édition”), Voicu (“Notes,” 125), Cullmann 


(“Infancy Gospels’,” 440), Schneider (Apokryphe Kindheitsevangelium, 40), and was 
listed, but not used, by Rosén (The Slavonic Translation, 37). 
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witness to Gc than Delatte’s MS. Nevertheless, T is also replete with spelling errors and 
typical vowel confusion (0 for co, n for 1 and 1, t for €i, u for n). The MS has not been 
published previously, but Rosén, the first IGT scholar to note the MS as a witness to the 


text, used it peripherally.” 
3.2 The Versions. 


3.2.1 Latin (BHL 5334-37, 5338-39, 5340-42, etc.) 

There are three distinct Latin witnesses to IGT: a fragmentary fifth-century 
palimpsest (Lv), the so-called pars altera of Ps.-Mt. (Lm), and a late version related to Ge 
(Lt; BHL 4151n). The first of these, Lv (Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vindobonensis 563),°’ contains fragments of Ga 2, 5, 7-9, 14, and 19.°* It was discovered 
by Tischendorf and first published in 185 1° Over a century later, Philippart contributed 
a detailed study of the palimpsest, adding some newly-deciphered readings and revealing 
that the version of IGT in the MS actually derives from three separate copies of the text.” 


Lv is therefore a composite text. [t is also the earliest witness we have of IGT. In the 


5 Photographs of the MS were furnished by the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek. 

* Rosén, The Slavonic Translation, 37. 

7 The MS comprises four codices, the last (fols. 122-177) containing the palimpsest 
material. This section measures 200 x 150 mm and dates from the eighth century, perhaps 
originating in northern Italy (Philippart, “Fragments palimpsestes latins,” 411). 

38 On the date of the MS see E. A. Lowe, Codices fatini antiquiores: A Paleographical 
Guide to Latin Manuscripts Prior to the Ninth Century (11 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1934-1966), 10:14. For other dates assigned to the MS see Philippart, “Fragments 
palimpsestes latins,” 391 n. 3. 

* Tischendorf, De evangeliorum apocryphorum, 214-15. 

“ See Philippart, “Fragments palimpsestes latins,” 403. The text is divided into: book 
1=fols. 176 (Ga 2) & 171 (Ga 5), book 2=fols. 135 (Ga 7) & 132 (Ga 8-9), book 3=fols. 
142 (Ga 14) & 141 (Ga 19). 
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discussion of Lv from EA,"' Tischendorf attempted to demonstrate Zv’s affinity to the 
Greek text. He concluded that the palimpsest represents an earlier stage in the 
transmission history of Lt. It never occurred to him that the two might represent different 
translations; but that seems to be precisely the case. 

The second Latin witness, Lm, represents the same text as Zv but in a much- 
interpolated form. It can be found appended to numerous late MSS of Ps.-Mt. (chs. 26— 
42), a seventh-century Latin infancy gospel which combines a translation of Prot. Jas.* 
with a text featuring several miracles performed by the infant Jesus on his journey to 
Egypt. The earliest MS of Ps.-Mt. containing the [GT material, dubbed the pars altera by 
Tischendorf, dates from the eleventh century (Paris, Bibl. nat., /at. 1772). Until the mid- 
twentieth century, the pars altera was considered by many to be an original part of the 
text,”? but studies of the Ps.-Mt MS tradition by Canal and Gijsel proved otherwise.“ 
Gijsel’s recent edition, therefore, omits the IGT material. Tischendorf’s edition remains 
the only published version of Ps.-Aét. in its tonger form; this is especially unfortunate 
given that his text was based on poor, late witmesses’*—namely: Var. lat. 4578 
(=Tischendorf A; Gijsel Q*a2); Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Gaddi 208 
*' Tischendorf, EA’, xliv—xlvi. 

“ Rita Beyers (“Introduction générale aux deux testes édités,” in Libri de Navitate 
Mariae, Vol. 1, Pseudo-Matthaei Evangelium Textus et Commentarius [ed. Jan Gijsel; 2 
vols.; Corpus Christianorum Series Apocryphorum 9; Turnhout: Brepols, 1997], 13) dates 
the text to the first quarter of the seventh century. 

“5 Tischendorf’s edition of the text cemented the longer form of Ps.-Mt. in subsequent 
scholarship, but Thilo (Codex Apocryphus, cix-cxii) and Lipsius (“Gospels Apocryphal,” 
702-4) long ago believed that the [GT material was a later addition. 

* J. M. Canal, “Antiguas versiones latinas del Protevangelio de Santiago,” Ephemerides 
mariologicae 18 (1968): 431-73; Jan Gijsel, Libri de Navitate Mariae, Vol. |, Pseudo- 
Matthaei Evangelium Textus et Commentarius (Corpus Christianorum Series 


Apocryphorum 9; Brepols: Tumhout, 1997). 
** This assessment of Tischendorf’s MSS was made by Beyers, “Introduction,” 38-39. 
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(=Tischendorf B; Gijsel R*b2); Paris, Bibl. nat., fat. 5559 A (=Tischendorf C; Gijsel 
A'c1); and Paris, Bibl. nat., /at, /652 (=Tischendorf D; Gijsel P’a2). 

While Gijsel’s edition neglects Zm, it does discuss witnesses to the longer version 
favoured by Tischendorf, and includes a description of the process by which the [GT 
material became a part of the text.”” Gijsel divided the 185 Ps.-Mt. MSS used in his study 
into five groups: A (which rarely includes IGT), P (without IGT), Q (with IGT and dating 
from the twelfth century), R (originating from the Q branch), and J (a mixture of Ps.-M. 
[including IGT], Prot. Jas., and other traditions), Where [GT appears in the A branch, it 
is found in chronological sequence along with Ps.-Mt., Assum. Vir., and Gos. Nic. In two 
notable A MSS—Paris, Bibl. nat., fat. 1772 (11th c.; Gijsel A’a2) and Dijon, Bibl. Mun., 
38 (20) (13th c.; Gijsel A'gl)}—the IGT material appears separate from Ps.-Mt. and with a 
new title. By the time of the Q MSS, the combination of Ps.-Me. and IGT is the norm and 
the two texts are joined as one. The branch Q*b (six MSS) is particularly curious, for it 
contains an epilogue attributing the text to “Thomas Ismaelita” (cf. Lr praefatio)."* Given 
that the Thomas attribution is otherwise unattested outside of the Greek tradition (which 
includes S/ and Ls), the branch’s authorship presumably originated from contact with Lt. 

Voicu’s recent demonstration of the relationship between the Ps.-Mt. pars altera 
(Lm) and the fragmentary Old Latin translation (Zv)"? should lead to renewed study of 
““ The D MS was used also in Tischendorf’s apparatus to Zt. It is a mixed text of Ps.-Mt. 
(chs. 1-24), Zr (chs. 25-40, 42, 48), Tischendorf’s Ps.-Mt. MS A (chs. 43-47), and ch. 41 
from a third recension. See the description in Lipsius, “Gospels Apocryphal,” 704. 

*7 On the latter topic see Gijsel, Libri de Navitate Mariae, 94-96. 
“8 Tischendorf (EA’, xtiv) was aware of one of these MSS—Oxford, Merton College / /3 


(14/15th c.). Knowing only the contents of the epilogue, he suspected it might be another 
witness to Lr. 


* Voicu, “Verso,” 29-34. Philippart (“Fragments palimpsestes latins,” 407) had 
previously revealed that Lv was a Latin translation distinct from Zt. 
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these MSS. The two A MSS noted above (Paris, Bibl. nat., /at. 1772 and Dijon, Bibl. 
Mun., 38 /207) may even provide a version of the Latin text that is closer to Lv than 
Tischendorf’s MSS. In the meantime, we must rely on Tischendorf’s edition. 

Witnesses to the Old Latin tradition are extant also in several translations of the 
text into European languages. Much of this material—in German,’ Danish,” 
Provencal, and Old English°—is derived from Ps.-Mt., but an Irish MS (Dublin, 
National Library of Ireland, MS G 50 [pp. 118-20], 17th c.; =/r™) features a translation of 
the infancy stories made directly from the Old Latin IGT. The MS, a paraphrase into 
Gaelic verse containing Ga 2-9 and 11-13, was first published in a preliminary edition by 
James Camey in 1958.” A definitive edition followed in 1964,*° and a new edition by 
Maire Herbert is forthcoming.’ Camey dated the translation into Irish to around 700 


C.E.,* thereby making it one of the earliest witnesses to IGT. /r’s correspondences to 


° See Achim Masser, Bibel, Apokryphen und Legenden: Geburt und Kindheit Jesu in der 

religidsen Epik des deutschen Mittelaters (Berlin: Erich Schmidt, 1969), 284-304; and 
Hans Fromm and Klaus Grubmiiller, Konrad von Fussesbrunnen, Die Kindheit Jesu, 
Kritische Ausgabe (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1973). 

*" See Tue Gad, Legenden i dansk middelalder (Copenhagen: Dansk Videnskabs, 1961), 
248-52. 

* See R. Reinsch, Die Pseudo-Evangelien von Jesu und Maria’s Kindheit in der 
romanischen und germanischen Literatur (Halle, 1879), 96-100. 

3 [bid, 124-35. For a survey of some of the various medieval legends see Angelo 
Solomon Rappoport, Mediaeval Legends of Christ (London: [vor Nicholson & Watson 
Ltd., 1934). 

* For the MS details see Nessa Ni Shéaghdha, Catalogue of the frish Manuscripts in the 
National Library of Ireland. Fasciculus 2: MS G15~G69 (Dublin: Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies, 1961), 66-68. 

* Carney, “Two Old Irish Poems.” 

* Carney, The Poems of Blathmac, 89-105. 

In Apocrypha Hiberniae, Vol. 1, Evangelia infantiae (eds. Irish Biblical Association 
and Martin McNamara; Corpus Christianorum Series Apocryphorum; Turnhout: Brepols, 
forthcoming). 

* Camey, The Poems of Blathmac, xviii. 
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other witnesses of the shorter recension, to which it comes far closer than the much- 
interpolated Lm, render it an important witness to the Old Latin tradition.” 

The Old Latin witnesses must be clearly distinguished from L¢, the longer Latin 
translation of IGT. This version was published, again, by Tischendorf from a single 
unnamed MS. Siegmund identified it as Vat. Reginae Sueciae 648 (12/13th c.),” but an 
earlier note by Tischendorf makes it clear that the MS was actually Vat. lat. 4578 (fols. 
37v-44r; 14th c.).°' The Latin version was notable at the time because it was the first 
witmess discovered which includes the Egyptian Prologue. {t also features sections of the 
material absent in Ga 6, but lacks two large sections toward the end of the text (Ga 17:2- 
18:1; 19:£-3). 

Like Lm, Lt has a large untapped MS tradition. One MS in particular, Berne 
Burgerbibliothek 27/ (fols. 41r—44r; 14th c.), was actually printed in full in Sinner’s 1760 


catalogue of the library"—a century before Tischendorf; yet it seems to have escaped the 


® Voicu did not agree with this assessment. /r was mentioned in his work as a witness to 
the Old Latin text (“Notes,” 123; “Verso,” 27-28), but his confidence in its readings was 
not sufficient enough to include them in his critical synopsis. 

® See Siegmund, Die Uberlieferung, 36. The identification has been repeated often, most 
notably by van Esbroeck (review of de Santos, Kirchenslavische, 261), and after him by 
Gero (“The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 50). It is due to Gero’s study that other scholars 
have continued the erroneous designation. Siegmund also revealed at the time a 
“suspicion” that Lt was the source of Gc, rather than the reverse (36, n. 3). 

*' Having just discussed a new Vatican MS of Ps.-Mt. (Vat. lat. 4578), Tischendorf turns 
to his discovery of the Latin IGT “in eodem codice Vaticano” (De evangeliorum 
apocryphorum, 213). 

* Sinner, Catalogus Codicum MSS Bibliothecae Bernensis, 1:245-58. Lr is found here 
without the Egyptian Prologue. However, according to Gijsel (Libri de Navitate Mariae, 
167), the Prologue is featured just before the pars altera in a version of Ps.-Mt. earlier in 
the same MS. The text is then followed by a “variante charactéristique aprés in ciuitatem 
Nazareth.” 
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knowledge of subsequent scholars. In addition, several of Gijsel’s Ps.-Mt. MSS contain 


all or part of Lt: $3 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 288 (fols. 78v-82r), 12-13th c. 
(=Gijsel Q*al; see also Izydorezyk, Manuscripts, 31-2). 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson D 1236 (fols. 27v—42v), L4th c. 
(=Gijsel A'e4; see also Izydorczyk, Manuscripts,\24). 

Paris, Bibliothéque Saint-Geneviéve, 30/4 (fols. 23r-35v), 13-14th c. 
(=Gijsel A°b9). 

London, British Library, Harley 3199 (fols. 95r-109v), 11-14th c. 
(=Gijsel Q'a5). Here Ps.-Mt, ends with the heading of Lt 1 (The Egyptian 
Prologue). 

Madrid, Biblioteca nacional, 9783 (F 152, Ee 103) (fols. 11Sv—119v) 13- 
15th c. (=Gijsel A*a6). Gijsel says Lt “de I, 1, 5 a IIT” is found between 
Ps.-Mt. and the pars altera. 

London, British Library, Royal 6 E ffl (fols. 9r—I5v), 15th c. (=Gijsel 
Q°b2). This MS contains the same variant as Q’bl (see above) but 
includes the entire text of Lt. 

Oxford, Corpus Christi College, £ 223 (fols. 57r—72r), 14/15th c. (=Gijsel 
Q'b3). Lt 1-9 follows the pars altera. 

Gijsel’s 14 R family MSS include the Egyptian Prologue between Ps.-Mt. 
22 and 23; Tischendorfs B MS (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Gaddi 208) is one of these. 


An additional three MSS of Lt are listed in [zydorczyk’s study of Gos. Nic. MSS: 


Paris, Bib. nat., MS Lat 6041A (Manuscripts, 143). 
Austria, Nat. Bib., MS 563 (Manuscripts, 192-3). 
Praha, Czech Republic, MS X7V.E.10 (Manuscripts, 161). 


Also worth noting, in connection with the study of infancy material in general, are several 
of Gijsei’s MSS that contain individual episodes relating to Jesus’ childhood. These are: 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson D 123 (fols. 42v—44r), 14th c. 
(=Gijsel A'e4). The MS contains “une série de Miracula de l’enfant Jésus, 
du méme genre que le Pseudo-Thomas.” 


% The presence of Lt in Gijsel’s MSS is uncertain at times as he refers to the text by 
several different names. The full information can only be obtained from a complete study 
of the tradition. Some of the MSS that follow are also listed in Zbigniew Izydorczyk, 
Manuscripts of the Evangelium Nicodemi: A Census (Subsidia mediaevalia 21; Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1993). 
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Griefswald, Bibliothek des geistlichen Ministeriums XXXV.E.107 (fol. 
109), between 1409 and 1413 (=Gijsel Q'al3). The MS contains two 
unedited miracles between Ps.-Mt. and the pars altera. 

Vatican, Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, Vat. lat. 6300 (fols. 127v-131r), 
15th and 17th c. (=Gijsel Q’a7). Ps.-Mt. is followed by “une série de 
Miracula pueri lesu,” then Lt |, the pars altera, additional Miracula (the 
first found also in Q'al3) and ends with an attribution to Thomas. 

Oxford, Corpus Christi College, E 223, 14—15th c. (=Gijsel Q*b3). “Des 
miracles of Jésus” follow Lt 9, miracles that are also found in the body of 
four other Ps.-Mt. MSS: Oxford Bodleian Library, e Musaeo 177 (Q‘b1); 
Oxford, Merton College, J /3 (Q‘b2); Paris, Bib. nat., lat. 11867 (Q'b5; 
=Tischendorf B);* Manchester, John Rylands Library, lat. 372 (Q'a6). 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Santa Croce 15 destra 12 (fols. 
4v—5v), 13th c. (=Gijsel Q°al). Five unedited miracles are added in the 
margin. 

Tréves, Stadtbibliothek, 585//585 (fols. 40r-42v), 14/1Sth c. (=Gijsel 
P*y1). Contains some “miracula de natiuitate Christi.” 


Neither Gijsel not Izydorezyk set out specifically to discuss Lt MSS. There may be still 
more to add to the list, including better witnesses to the text than Tischendorf’s Var. lat. 
4578. A complete assessment of the Zt MSS does little to enhance our understanding of 


the original text of [GT but it would be valuable for increasing our knowledge of Gc. 


3.2.2 Slavonic 

The study of the Slavonic version of IGT began in the late nineteenth century, first 
by Russian and Serbian scholars, and more recently by Western scholars. The text is 
known in 16 MSS from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. Six belong to an older 
medieval tradition in Middle Bulgarian, Serbian, Croatian, and Russian, while the 


remaining ten are eighteenth- to nineteenth-century Ukrainian MSS. The Slavonic text 


“ This MS features the well-attested Sunbeam episode (after Ga 5; see Tischendorf, EA’, 
106) found also in Eth, some Slavonic MSS, and some European translations (see Gero, 
“The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 57). Bib. nat., fat. 11867 bears the title Liber de 
Infantia Salvatoris, a title also used sometimes of M. R. James’ Latin Infancy Gospel. For 
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gained prominence in de Santos’ Kirchenslavische. This study of the tradition features a 
German translation based on the fourteenth-century Middle Bulgarian MS J (St. 
Petersburg, Library of the Russian Academy of Sciences, A. £. Jacimirskij Cod. No. 15 
[fols. 177r-183v.], 1337-55). In addition, de Santos combined readings from J with 
variants from Ge, P, O and several of the published versions (Lt, Lv, Geo, and SyrW) to 
construct a Greek retroversion of the Slavonic source. He dated the entry of this text into 
the Slavonic milieu to an Old Bulgarian translation of the tenth or eleventh century. De 
Santos was heavily criticized for his work, in part for shortcomings in his skills with the 
languages but particularly for believing a retrotranslation was even possible. {n 1997, 
Thomas Rosén presented a new critical edition of the Slavonic MSS, again based on J, 
but without trying to recover the Greek Vorlage. Now purged of the non-Slavonic variant 
readings introduced by de Santos, S/ stands revealed as a translation of Ga, and one that is 
particularly close to the Greek MS W. However, there are several variants and corruptions 
worthy of note: the Greek Vorlage of S/ included the story of Jesus and the Temple of 
Idols (found also in Ps.-Mr. 23, and Arab. Gos. Inf. 10) and a tale of Jesus healing a 
man’s eyes (found also in Arab. Gos. Inf. 28); in the attribution, Thomas is referred to 
as “the chosen one”; the curse on Annas’ son includes the insult “Sodomite” (Ga 3:2) 
found otherwise only in Gc; several sections of chapter six feature odd or corrupt 
readings (Ga 6:2e; 2f; in 6:4 the letter speculation is combined with a heavenly ascent); in 


a few places the text is garbled due to translation error (the final sentence in Ga |; 12:2); 


excerpts from Bib. nat., /at. 11867 see Bonnacorsi, Vangeli apocrifi, 226-31; Reinsch, 
Die Pseudo-Evangelien, 8-12. 
§5 Rosén, The Slavonic Translation, 45. 
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and there are several significant omissions (much of Ga 7, and parts of 15:1, 4). In one 
verse, however, S/ alone appears to preserve a reading lost in the Ga MSS (Ga 15:2). 

The value of S/ lies in the antiquity of its text-form. If both Rosén and de Santos 
are correct in dating S/’s origin to the tenth century, then the 19-chapter text was extant 
at least three to four centuries before the earliest known Ga MS, and even earlier than 1. 
Rosen’s text has been employed in the present study through an English translation 


provided by T. Allan Smith of the Toronto School of Theology. 


3.2.3 Syriac 

The Syriac text is extant in four published or partially published MSS of varying 
contents. The first, London, British Library, Add. /4484 (fols. 12v—l6r) of the sixth 
century (=SyrW),"’ was published by Wright in 1865. Comparison with the early versions 
and subsequently-published Syriac MSS has shown that SyrW lacks sections of several 
chapters (Ga 6:2d, 6:3-7:3, 8:2, and 15:3-4). Some of the missing material was supplied 
by Peeters in his partial publication of Vat. syr. /59 (fols. 231v-239v; dated {622/1623; 
=SyrP)® which features a version of Arab. Gos. inf. with IGT appended in Syriac. Peeters 


described the MS as superior to SyrW because it includes much of the material lacking in 


* Ibid, 165-66. 

* Wright, Contributions, 11-16 (text), 6—L1 (translation). See also Wright’s catalog entry 
in Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum Acquired Since the Year 1838 
(London: British Museum, 1870), 98-99. Baars and Heldermann (“Neue Materielen,” 
194) designated the MS as 14181 and, based on the recovery of new pages, renumbered 
the folios 14v—L8v. 

* Peeters, “Introduction,” 304-308. CANT erroneously lists the MS as Paris, Bib. nat., 
Syr 159. For the catalogue entry see S. E. Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae 
Codicum Manuscriptorum catalogus, Vol. 3, Reliquos Codices Chaldaicos sive Syriacos 
(3 vols.; Paris: Maisonneuve, 1926), 307-319. 
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the first MS, including Ga 15:34. Unfortunately, Peeters published only chapters 5-8, 
and only in French translation. The full extent of the MS can be determined only by a 
complete collation. A third MS, Géttingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Syr. /0 (fols. 1v—4v) 
of the fifth or sixth century (SyrG),” was first noted by Duensing in 1911.”' It was then 
used by Meyer for his 1924 German translation of IGT.” A full collation of the MS was 
not published until 1993. The collation, by Baars and Heldermann,” indicates that the MS 
improves on SyrW in several places (Ga 6:2e, 8:2) but it suffers from some omissions of 
its own (Ga 4:2, $:2-3; 6:1, 2c, 3-4; most of 7; all of 14 and 15; and parts of 19).”4 A 
fourth MS, Urmia 43 (dated to 1863), listed by Baumstark is apparently now lost.” 
Additional witnesses to the Syriac text may be extant in MSS of the Vision of Theophilus 
(CANT 56). Mingana” listed several MSS of this text, a complex of biographical material 


which includes Prot. Jas., Assum. Vir., and something titled “Of the youth and growth of 


*? See Peeters, “Introduction,” xiii-xv. 

” Listed in W. Meyer, Die Handschriften in Géttingen, Vol. 3, Universitats-Bibliothek, 
Nachldsse von Gelehrten, Orientalische Handschriften (Berlin, 1894), 463-469. Baars 
and Heldermann (“Neue Materielen,” 193) ascribe to it a seventh-century date. 

” Duensing, “Mitteilungen 58.” 

” Meyer, “Kindheitserzahlung des Thomas.” Meyer used only a portion of SyrG collated 
for him by A. Rahlfs. Baars and Heldermann (“Neue Materielen,” 193 n. 10) claim that 
Meyer never used the MS; however, a comparison of Meyer’s 1904 and 1924 translations 
of the text indicates otherwise. 

” Baars and Heldermann, “Neue Materielen,” 194-97. 

™ In “Verso,” Voicu used a collation of SyrG prepared for him by Frédéric Rilliet. 
According to his information, SyrG does contain Ga 14 and 15. When asked about the 
discrepancy, Voicu said that he was no longer in contact with Rilliet and that the matter 
could only be settled by looking at the MS itself. 

> Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 670 and after him by van Esbroeck, 
review of de Santos, Kirchenslavische, 262. On its current status see Baars and 
Heldermann, “Neue Materielen,” 194 n. 17. 

© A. Mingana, “Woodbrook Studies 5: Vision of Theophilus,” BRL 13 (1929): 384-85. 
See also the discussion in Gero, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 3983-84. 
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our Lord Jesus Messiah.””” Unfortunately, nothing more is known about the latter text. 
Mingana chose to publish only the Vision section of the collection because the other 
sections, he wrote, had already been published. A final Syriac witness is found 
incorporated in the Life of Mary (BHO 612) published by Budge from a thirteenth- 
/fourteenth-century Algo’ MS (=SyrB).”* Though the compiler of the Life of Mary 
shuffled the order of the IGT material and even omitted some chapters, the text follows 
quite closely the other Syriac MSS. At times it provides the only published witness to 


several of the verses. The following chart summarizes the contents of the Syriac MSS. 


Wright (W) Peeters (P) Gottingen (G) Budge (8) 
Z 2 [omits] 
3 3 [omits} 
4 4:1 only 4 

5 5 translated 5:1 only [omits] 
6:1-2e(a), 2f 6 translated 6:2-2b; 2d-f 6 

7:1a, 4b only 7 translated 7:1a, 4b only 7 

8:1 only 8 translated 8 [omits] 
9 9 [omits] 
Il 11 IL 

12 12 12 

13 13 13 

l4 [missing] I4 
[5:1, 2a only ({missing] 15 

16 16 16 

i9 19 [with absences] [omits] 


Though the Syriac MSS all suffer from omissions, a complete text of the tradition can be 


pieced together with some certainty from the available evidence. 


7 Mingana lists further MSS of this type in Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of 
Manuscripts (4 vols.; Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 1933-1963), l:nos. 5, 39, 
and 48. 

® Budge, The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Budge collated his MS with another 
MS of the text at Sociéte Royal Asiatic de Londres which does not contain the [IGT 
material. For more on these MSS see Peeters, “Introduction,” v—vi. 
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Of special note concerning the Syriac version of IGT are three variants shared 
with the Old Latin tradition (Lv, Lm, Ir): in chapter six, Zacchaeus has Jesus learn the 
Hebrew alphabet; in chapter nine, Zeno falls from the roof on the Sabbath; and in Ga 13, 
they both report that the bed measured six cubits. These common variants led Voicu to 
the conclusion that the two traditions have a common ancestor.” 

The Syriac tradition spawned two offspring: Arab. Gos. Inf. (BHO 619, CANT 
580) and a second unrelated Arabic translation. Arab. Gos. Inf. has been known since its 
publication by Sike in 1697." For his edition, Sike used the MS Oxon. Bodl. Or. 350, 
now lost. Most subsequent editions and translations are based on Sike’s published text. 
Arab. Gos. Inf. is most well-known in the French translation of Peeters who also 
employed his own discovery, Vat. Syr. 159, for his edition.®' A further MS in Florence 
(Biblioteca Laurenziana, codex orientalis 387 [32]; dated to 1299) was examined and 
translated into Italian by M. E. Provera in 1973." This last MS corresponds best to 
Budge’s Syriac Life of Mary and appears to predate the Coptic Egyptian reworking of the 
text that is represented in Sike’s MS, yet it terminates following ch. 44 (omitting, 
therefore, Ga 2-4, 6-8, 11, 14, 19). Arab. Gos. Inf: is believed to have originated in the 
eighth or ninth century.” The lengthy infancy gospel is a collection of at least three other 
works: chs. 1-10 corresponds to Prot. Jas. 17-25, chs. 10-35 features tales of Jesus’ 
® Voicu, “Verso,” 36. 

” Sike, Evangelium Infantiae. 

*' In Michel and Peeters, Evangiles Apocryphes, 2:1-68. 

© M. E. Provera, /1 Vangelo arabo dell’ infanzia secondo il Ms. Laurenziano orientale (n. 
387) (Jerusalem, 1973) (text and Italian trans.). See also the discussion and French 
translation of the new MS by Charles Genequand, “Vie de Jésus en Arabe,” in Ecrits 


Apocryphes Chrétiens (eds. Frangois Bovon and Pierre Geoltrain; Paris: Gallimard, 
1997-}, 1:191-204. 
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sojourn in Egypt, and chs. 36-53 include material from IGT as well as several stories 
found in other branches of the IGT tradition (Jesus and the Dyer, and Jesus Turns Jewish 
Children into Swine). That Arab. Gos. Inf. is derived from a Syriac original is by no 
means certain but it is likely; its correspondences to Budge’s Life of Mary are 
compelling and Graf lists some unpublished MSS of Arab. Gos. Inf. with portions in 
Syriac and Garshani.®° 

The Arabic version of IGT is found in an undated MS of Muslim and Christian 
texts from the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan (G // sup [fols. 145r-153v]). The first 
mention of an Arabic IGT was made by Moraldi in 1989, and again in 1991,°” but he 
provided little details. He stated at the time that he believed it was the source of Eth, 
though this does not appear to be the case (see 3.2.5 below). Moraldi’s MS is likely the 
same as the Milanese MS published by Noja in 1991." Its affinities to the Syriac include 
a shortened text form (i.e., it lacks Ga 1, 10, 17 and 18) and the setting of Ga 9 on the 
Sabbath. Otherwise the text diverges considerably from other versions: it tends to 


abbreviate within chapters (particularly in ch. 6 which lacks Ga 6:2b-f, 4, and much of 


* The ninth-century Syriac father Isho‘dad of Merv seems to refer to Arab. Gos. Inf. in 
his commentary of Matthew (see Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 100). 

* Peeters, “Introduction,” vi-vii; Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 100. An Arabic 
or Coptic original is also possible. 

® Georg Graf, Geschichte der christlichen Arabischen Literatur (4 vols.; Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1944-1953), 1:225-27. 

* For a full description see Oscar Lofgren and Renato Traini, Catalogue of the Arabic 
Manuscripts in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana (3 vols.; Vicenza: Neri Pozza, 1975), 1:14—-15 
(no. 16). 

* Moraldi, Nascita e infanzia di Gest, 50; idem, Vangelo arabo apacrifo, 28. 

* Introductory notes and the Arabic text in Noja, “A propos du texte arabe”; French 
translation in idem, “L’Evangile arabe apocryphe de Thomas.” 
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Ga 7), includes two additional stories (Jesus and the Dyer and one similar to Jesus Turns 
Jewish Children into Swine),® and lacks Ga 12, 15, and 19. 

The two Arabic versions of IGT ultimately derive from Syriac traditions, and 
therefore offer no assistance in recovering the early text of the gospel. Consequently, they 


play no further role in this study. 


3,2.4 Georgian 

The Georgian MS (Tblisi, Cod. A 95 (pp. 568-72])” was published concurrently 
in two independent editions. one in Georgian by Kekelidze in 1918, and the other in 
Russian by Melikset-Bek in a journal article dated 1917-1920.”' A Latin translation was 
provided by Garitte in 1956. The MS was copied around the end of the tenth century but 
the translation, according to Garitte, is “de plusieurs siécles antérieure.””” Like Syr, Eth 
and the Old Latin tradition, Geo lacks Ga | and, perhaps originally also Ga 10, 17 and 
18; unfortunately, its full extent cannot be determined as the MS terminates following Ga 
7:2. Several readings in Geo are difficult to decipher, likely due to a transmission path 
through at least one other language: Armenian.” If an Armenian version of IGT once 


existed, it is no longer extant, though it may have served as a source for Arm. Gos. Inf. 


* The MS includes a decoration of this story. For a reproduction, see Bagatti and Garcia, 
La Vida de Jesus, 38. 

™ For the catalogue entry see F. D. Jordania, Opisanie rukopiseii Tiflisskago Cerkovnago 
Muzeja (Description of the MSS of the Ecclesiastical Museum of Tiflis) (Tiflis, 1903), 
1:105, no. 98. 

* Kekelidze, Monumenta Hagiographica Georgica, 1:115-17; Melikset-Bek, “Fragment 
grusinskoi.” 

* Garitte, “Le fragment géorgien,” 516. 

* Voicu, “Verso,” 19; Peeters, “Introduction,” xix. 
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(BHO 617-618; CANT 59). Arm. Gos. Inf, was first published by E. Tayec‘i in 1898 
from two MSS of the Mechitarist library in Venice (Mat. 7574 [fols. 1r—-150r], dated to 
1240; and the mutilated Mat. 5599 [fols. 1r-353r], dated to 1347) and several fragments. 
Two further MSS mentioned by Peeters remain unpublished: one dated to 1666 from an 
Edschmiadsin monastery, and the other, Vienna /86, dated prior to 1710.” To date, the 
only full translation of the text into a Western language (French) is that of Peeters.”” The 
origin of Arm. Gos. Inf’ has not been determined concretely but it may have been 
mentioned by the twelfth-century Armenian writer Sargis Snorhali in his commentary on 
the Catholic epistles.” In addition, Samuel of Ani, a contemporary of Sargis, lists an 
“Infancy of the Saviour” brought to Armenia by Nestorian missionaries in 590.” Like 
Arab. Gos. Inf, Arm. Gos. Inf features material from Prot. Jas. (chs. 1-14) and stories 
of Jesus’ sojourn in Egypt (chs. 15-18), but its contact with [GT is minor. Parallels are 
present only to Ga 9 (16:7-15, cf. 17:3-14), six (Zacchaeus becomes “Gamaliel” in 19— 
20:6), and thirteen (20:7-15). Arm. Gos. Inf. also features the Jesus and the Dyer (ch. 21). 
Most interesting for the discussion of IGT is 4rm. Gos. Inf.’s version of the Fall of Zeno. 
* Voicu, “Verso,” 18-19. Peeters (“Introduction,” XXX), however, believed the compiler 
of Arm. Gos. Inf. used a Syriac source for his text. Emile de Strycker showed that Arm. 
Gos. Inf.’s Prot. Jas. material, at least, derives from an old Armenian version (La forme 
la plus ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques (Subsidia Hagiographica 33; Brussels: 


Société des Bollandistes, 1961], 372-3). For a detailed discussion of the text see Peeters, 
“Tntroduction,” xxix-l. 

%* Tayec‘i, Ankanon girk‘, 2:1-126 (recension A), 2:127—236 (recension B). 

* See Peeters, “Introduction,” xxxiv-xxxv. 

*™ Michel and Peeters, Evangiles Apecryphes, 2:69-286. Extracts are provided by de 
Santos (Los Evangelios Apécrifos’, 353-59), Erbetta (Gli Apocrifi Del Nuovo 
Testamento, 1.2:124—-185), Gonzalez-Blanco (Evangelios Apdcrifos, 2:88-236), and 
Moraldi (Apocrifi del Nuovo Testamento, 1:89-94). For a summary of its contents see 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 83-84. Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels*,” (p. 457) 
and Elliott (The Apocryphal New Testament, 118-119) offer brief discussions. 

*§ Peeters, “Introduction,” xxx; James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 83. 
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When Jesus is brought to trial for pushing the boy to his death, he raises the dead boy so 
that he can be exonerated, and then allows the boy to die again. Of all the other IGT 


witnesses, only Gs has Zeno “sleep” again. 


3.2.5 Ethiopic 

The Ethiopic version of IGT comprises chapter eight of Ta’amra ‘lyasus 
(Miracles of Jesus) (CANT 45), a large biographical work compiled from various 
canonical and noncanonical sources. Grébaut published the IGT section of the Miracles 
in 1919 as part of his ceaseless efforts to publish the entire text.'© His edition was based 
on a late manuscript of the Bibliothéque nationale (d’Abbadie /68 [fols. [rl 1 rj, 19th 
c.) with four others employed in the apparatus. Since his day it has been determined that 
the compilation derives from an Arabic Gospel of John (CANT 44) written in the tenth or 
eleventh century from Syriac sources and perhaps translated into Ethiopic in the 
fourteenth century. This Arabic original, however, did not contain the [IGT material; the 
childhood stories seem to have been added in the Ethiopic milieu at a later date. The 
origin of the IGT episodes is difficult to determine. Gero, van Rompay, and Voicu have 
all suggested direct translation from a Greek original.'*' If so, the text would have been 
introduced into Ethiopia prior to the seventh century. A Syriac or Arabic original 
introduced after the Musiim conquest is more likely. The contents of IGT in Eth represent 
* Ibid. Peeters and James are both disinclined to identify this text with Arm. Gos. Inf. 
‘© Grébaut, “Les miracles de Jésus.” 
' Gero (“The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 53 n. 4) first suggested a path of transmission 
from Syriac via Coptic, a theory which van Rompay discounted as a doubtful premise 
(“De ethiopische versie,” 132 n. 47). In his 1988 article, Gero postulated a transiation 


direct from Greek due to Eth’s use of the Greek letters in the Teacher stories (“The 
Ta’amra ‘lyasus,” 167). Voicu (“‘Verso,” 23) agreed. 
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the short recension (lacking Ga 1, 10, 17 and 18), but Ga 12 is placed at the end of the 
collection along with the story of Jesus Rides the Sunbeam. Notable also is Eth’s version 
of Ga 13 which is cast here as a story of Jesus learning his father’s trade without any hint 
of the miraculous in his actions. 

The MS base for the Miracles of Jesus has been considerably expanded since 
Grébaut’s edition.'”? There are now 25 MSS that feature either IGT or a shorter recension 
of infancy material based on stories from the later infancy gospels.'"? Only one of these 
MSS predates the seventeenth century! A new edition of the text seems warranted, 
especially given Gero’s assessment of Grébaut’s base MS as a “deviant text." Eth has 
been extremely important in the study of IGT. It is due to van Rompay’s 1980 comparison 
of sections from Eth, Syr, Lv, and Geo that the theory of a short recension arose. Voicu 
developed the theory further and reached the conclusion that Eth represents the best 


witness to the original form of the Greek text.' 


This overview of the versions makes it clear that much work has yet to be 
completed on the various IGT traditions before the process of assembling a 
comprehensive critical edition can begin. The Latin, Old Latin, Syriac, and Ethiopic 


traditions all beg for new critical editions of their own. Until such time as they are 


2 See the list in Arras and van Rompay, “Les Manuscrits éthiopiens.” 

3 Three tales—variants of Jesus and the Dyer, Jesus Rides the Sunbeam, and Jesus and 
the Sparrows—are found, though not always together, in several MSS. 

'% The exception, Vat. Cerulli Etiop. 238 of the fifteenth century, contains only Jesus and 
the Dyer. 

5 Gero, “The Ta’amra ’Lyasus,” 166; see also Voicu, “Verso,” 22. Gero’s assessment 
was based on a comparison with other MSS of the Miracles that are closer to the Arabic 
Gospel of John. 

16 Voicu, “Verso,” 19-23. 
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completed, the published MSS of the versions will have to serve for comparison against 


the Greek texts. 


CHAPTER 4 


Text and Translation 
4.1 Editing Principles. 


The critical edition of IGT which follows incorporates all published and 
unpublished Greek MSS of the text as well as the numerous versions. Since there are four 
distinct Greek recensions of [GT, the results are arranged in a four-column synoptic 
chart. The best MS of each recension forms the base text in each of the columns. 

Column one contains Gs. The text of this recension is represented by H, the only 
MS of its type. Verse divisions generally agree with those created by Tischendorf for Ga, 
but the chapter numbering diverges following ch. 9 where Gs moves directly on to ch. 11. 
The verse divisions of ch. 6 follow the divisions used by Voicu (“Verso”) but their 
numbering runs from | to 10 instead of the more clumsy 1, 2, 2a-f, 3, 4. The chapter 
order for all four recensions follows that of Gs, as does the numbering used in the headers 
above the text—except, that is, for chs. 17 and 18 where the numbering reflects Gac. In 
the story of Jesus in the Temple (Gs 17/Gac 19) such unlikely readings as amréyeivev and 
eCnyTrTe are retained in the text to facilitate comparison with the various MSS of Luke. 

Column two features Ga. The base MS of this recension is W, chosen because it is 
the most complete witness to the recension (it contains all of the speech from ch. 6) and 
because it agrees well with S/. Every attempt has been made to present the text as it 


stands in W; however, where this MS appears deficient, readings from other Ga MSS are 


134 
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substituted. Large substitutions or additions are signaled in the text by their enclosure in 
brackets. Readers are urged to examine the critical apparatus for smaller variants that 
agree with the other recensions and which, therefore, may represent more original 
readings. Ga’s chapter numbering follows the convention established by Tischendorf, 
except for the ch. 6 material which follows Voicu’s divisions. The story of Jesus and the 
Dyer is included as an appendix to ch. 8. Though there is little MS evidence for the tale 
(it is found only in the P MS) and is likely a secondary addition, it is retained in an effort 
to present a complete summary of all the Ga witnesses. Readers should note also the 
disruption in correlation between the columns at Ga 12 where Ga places a reference to 
Jesus’ age in 12:2 while all other witnesses place it at 13:1. 

Column three contains Ge. The base MS of this recension is A, the fifteenth- 
century MS edited by Delatte which is still the only complete witness to the recension. As 
with Ga, the text features the occasional substitution or addition of readings from T 
where A appears deficient. Delatte did not divide Ge into chapters and verses; but its 
agreements in form with Ga in all but the Egyptian Prologue allow for the use of 
Tischendorf’s and Voicu’s Ga numbering and divisions. The Egyptian Prologue, included 
here in an edition preceding the synopsis, follows the verse divisions used by Voicu. 

Column four features Gb. The two extant MSS of this recension are nearly 
identical to one another; generally, however, the edition follows S, the first published 
MS, except where S seems to be in error. The chapter numbering and verse divisions 
follow Tischendorf’s edition of Gb. At times this leads to problems aligning the readings 
in ali four recensions (see Gb 7:1; 9:3; and 11:2). Nevertheless, every attempt has been 


made to keep the synopsis as clear as possible. For the story of Jesus in the Temple (Gs 
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17/Gac 17) column four is given over to the version of the tale from Luke 2:41-52. The 
Luke text follows the edition of Barbara Aland et al.' 

The critical apparati generally follow the method employed by Corpus 
Christianorum Series Apocryphorum. However, the four-column format makes some 
departures from this method necessary, principally to save space. I have endeavoured to 
employ a “negative apparatus”—i.e., to provide testimony only for readings that depart 
from the base text. Full sig/a information is provided only when a variant is used in the 
edition that departs from the base MS. Simple vowel substitutions and the use of optional 
nu are not listed in the apparati, nor are accenting variations unless the intended word 
cannot be determined. Late translations made from a particular recension are included in 
the relevant column’s apparatus—i.e., S/ is found with Ga, Lt with Ge. Variants from the 
early versions are found in the English translation which follows the Greek text. 

The English translation presents the text in the form that it is found in Gs. 
Readings from the other Greek sources, where important, and the versions, where they 
may be more original, are provided in the notes. For the Latin witnesses, Lv alone is 
reproduced when extant; at other times relevant readings from Lm or /r are provided in its 
place. The situation is similar for the Syriac witnesses: SyrW is preferred, but where it has 


deficiencies, readings from the other Syriac MSS are noted instead. 


'‘ The Greek New Testament (4th ed.; Stuttgart: United Bible Societies, 1993). 
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4.2 Sigla Used for the Edition. 


Column One: Gs. 
A Jerusalem, Cod. Sabaiticus 259 
Column Two: Ga. 


W Vienna, Cod. hist. Gr 91 

V Cod. Vatopedi 37 

P Paris, A. F. Gr 239 

O Vienna, Phil. Gr 162 

Sl Slavonic version based on an English translation prepared by T. Allan Smith 
from the critical edition of Rosén (The Slavonic Translation, 58-77). 
=B+D+M 
Bologna, Univ, 2702 
Dresden, 4 [87 
Samos, B. Metropoleos, MS Gr 54 

ilo Thilo, Codex Apocryphus, 277-315. “Thilo & c.” indicates agreement by all 
subsequent scholars. 

Tisch  Tischendorf, EA’, 140-157. “Tisch & c.” indicates agreement by all subsequent 

scholars. 

Santos de Santos, Los Evangelos Apdcrifos’, 285-306. 

Bon Bonaccorsi, Vangeli apocrifi, 1\L0-L51. 

Sch Schneider, Apokryphe Kindheitsevangelien, 148-71. 


SEOMR 


Note: two additional Greek editions, those of Michel (“Evangile de Thomas,” 161~89) 
and Hock (The Infancy Gospels, 104-43), have not been incorporated into the apparatus 
as they differ very little from Tischendorf’s edition. 


Column Three: Ge. 


A Athens, Cod. Ath. Gr 355 

T Vienna, Cod. theol. Gr 123 

R Rome, Vat. Palat. Gr 364 

it Tischendorf’s edition (E47, 164-80) based on Rome, Vat. lat. 4578 (fols. 37v— 
44r), 13/l4th c. 


Del —_ Delatte, “Evangile de !’enfance.” 
Column Four: Gd. 
Ss Cod. Sinaiticus Gr 453 


C Cod. Sinaiticus Gr 532 
Tisch  Tischendorf’s edition (EA’ , 158-63) of Gb based on S. 


SyrW 


SyrG 


SyrP 


SyrB 


Geo 


Eth 


Lv 


im 
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4,3 Textual Signs. 


indicate a word, words or letters added to the base MS by the editor or previous 
editors. 

indicate a word, words or letters which have been restored from a lacuna. 

indicate a lacuna in the MS that cannot be satisfactorily restored. Numbers within 
the brackets (e.g. (-15-]} indicate an approximation of the number of words 
missing due to the damage. 

indicates letters present in the MSS that cannot be deciphered. 

indicates a blank space in the MS. 

ante correctam 

(as distinct from “deest in”) indicates an omission by an editor of a word or words 
that are present in the MS(S). 

post correctam 

indicates a scribe’s expunction of any kind (erased, crossed out, dots placed above 
the letters). Full details are provided in the description of the witnesses. 


4.4 Sigla Used in the English Translation. 


Wright’s edition (Contributions, |1-16) of the Syriac MS Br. Libr., Add. 14484. 


Baars and Heldermann’s collation (“Neue Materielen,” 194-97) of the Syriac MS 
Gértingen, Universitatsbibliothek Syr. /0. 


Peeters’ partial translation (Michel and Peeters, Evangiles apocryphes, 2:304— 
308) of the Syriac MS Bib. Vat., Syr. 159. 


Budge’s edition (The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 1:67-76) of the Syriac 
Life of Mary Alqos MS. 


Garitte’s Latin translation (“Le fragment géorgien,” 516-20) of the Georgian MS 
Tblisi, Cod. A 95. 


Grébaut’s French translation (“Les miracles de Jésus,” 625-42) of chapter eight of 
the Miracles of Jesus. 


Philippart’s edition (“Fragments palimpsestes,” 406-8) of the Latin palimpsest 
Vindobonensis 563. 


Tischendorf’s edition (EA”, 93-112) of the IGT material in Ps.-Mt. based on the 
MSS Paris, Bibl. nat., fat. 1652 (D) and Vat. lat. 4578 (A). 


Ir 
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Camey’s edition and English translation (The Poems of Blathmac, 89-105) of 
National Library of Ireland MS G 50. 
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EGYPTIAN PROLOGUE, 1-5 


Tlept teav excnctcov Kal Opikteov Gaupertesy cov Erroinoey 0 Kupios Tcov 
"moots Xptatds, uTos av, cuyypadévteov mapa ‘laxcsBou tot adeApobeou. 


1 [f. 61'] QopuBou yevouévou, elnteito 6 ‘Ingots Uo tou ‘Hpadou toi 
BaoiAéas. Tote ov ayyeAos Kupiou Aéyer Ted “laasonid: Eyepbeis mapaAaBe to 
Tasiov Kai Thy UNTEPA aUTOU Kal dettye cis Alyutrtov aro mpoauwtrou 
tov ‘Hpcddou Cntotict yap To mardiov Tot amohgaat auto. Hv 5 6 “Inaots 
TOTE ETA SUO OTE ciomAGeV Eis Alyutrrov. 

2 Kat diaBatvovteay auteav Sta Teav otropipav, npEavto TiAAew Tous 
ataxuas kai cabieiv. 

3 KataAaBovteov oly thy Atyutrtov, HAGov cis olkov Tivos xTIpas Kat 
ETOINOY EKEl EVIQUTOV EVE. 

4 Kai idcov ta maidia tau “EBpaicoy 6 ‘Incotts raifovta, ouvérrailev 
aUTOIS. Kat AaBaov dWaplov aAyLoLEevou EBaAsv Eis TO USep Ettrcov" 
atrotivazov TO GAas Kal vIxE Ev Tea USAT. SovtEs SE ol Ths yelTovias Ta 
yivoueva ammyyeiAav euBécas (TH xTIpg Evba Av Mapia cuvoiKotion). cas dé 
TKOUGE TAUTE 1 yuvr, Gtrovdaicas atreAPotian eSteaGev avtous. 

5 Tlapspxouevos S 6 'Incotis peta THs UNTPOS aUTOU Sia Tas mAaTElas THs 
modes, ede StSaoxaAov Kadnynmy didcoKcovta maidia. Saadexa ov 
atpoubia kaTEARduTa aro Telxous ELaXOVTO IPOs GAATAOUS Kal ETrecoU 


1 Matt 2:13. 
2 cf. Mark 2:23 par. 
4cf. Acts Pet. 13. 


AR Lt 

Titulus deest in A, incipit tractatus de pueritia [esu secundum Thomam Lr || 2 cuyxpadevtos R. 

1-4 =Lr 1, 1-4 || 1, 1 bdpupos 2 || pr. tou: deest in R || 2 Bacthécos: add. ut etiam interficeret £/ || 
kupiou: deest in Lr || ted ‘leaond: TH Mapian 2 || Eyepbeis: deest in R Lt || AaBe R |] 3 xai— 

QUTOU: deest in Rl cis: els THY R || 4 ‘Hpeodou: ecrum qui quaerunt eum interficere Lr || Cy toGoi— 
auto: deest in Lt || autov R || 5 Svo: B Rl HAGev R. 

2, 1/2 xai—éo8ieiv: et deambulante eo per agrum seminatum, porrexit manum et tulit de spicis et 
posuit eas super ignem et trituravit, et coepit comedere Lt || 1 ripEato R || tetAov R. 

3, L katadaBovteov R Lt: -ovtes A || HABou: deest in R\| twos R Lt Del: tivas A || xnipas: add. 
elonAGev R || 2 Eroinoay Del: -cev 4, -cov RI] Ev R. 

4, L ante kai: add. et factus est Iesus anni tertii Zt [| 6 "Incots: deest in R || 2 cAtouevov Del || 
eBaAev—ei trou: et misit eum in pelvim, et praecepit ei ut palpitaret. Et coepit palpitare. Et dixit ad 
piscem Lt || aroTiov R || 3 vnixe: evniye R, ambula Zr || Wari: add. et factum est ita Lr || tis: Tous R 
4 t}—Mapia: thy Av thy xripa Evda Mapia R | TH xripa Del: thy xnpa A || Rouge: oixoucev R 
|| S omoudataas R: otroudéas A. 

§-7 =Lr Il, 1-3 || 5, 1 avtou untpos Rl tas: THs Ril alt. ths: Tots RI] 2 oldev R || Sidaaxovta: 
Sidaoxov R || 3 EAGdvta R || GAAMAGU R- 
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Concerning the extraordinary and awesome miracles which our Lord Jesus Christ did as a 
child and which were described by James the brother of God. 


1 During the course of a disturbance Jesus was being sought by Herod the King.' 
Therefore, an angel of the Lord” then said to Joseph: “Rise, take the boy and his mother 
and flee from the face of Herod’ into Egypt, for they are looking for the boy in order to 
kill him. And Jesus was then two years old when he went into Egypt. 

2 And while they were passing through the corn fields, they began to pluck the ears of 
corn and eat them.’ 

3 When they came to Egypt they went into the house of a certain widow. And they 
remained there one year. 

4 And when Jesus® saw the children of the Hebrews playing, he played along with them. 
And, taking a salted fish, he threw it into the water saying: ’ “Shake off the salt and swim® 
in the water.”? And when the neighbours saw what happened, they immediately reported 
it. Mary was living there with a widow. When the woman heard of these events, she 
rushed off and chased them away. 

5 And as Jesus was going through the streets of the city with his mother, he saw a master 
teacher teaching his children. Then twelve sparrows came down from a wail and were 
fighting with one another. And they fell 


' Lradds “to kill him.” 

? Et lacks “of the Lord.” 

> The angel appears to Mary in 2, contrary to Matt 2:13 but consistent with v. 8 below. 

* For “Herod” Lr reads, “those who wish to kill him.” 

5 The chapter is longer in Lr: “and as he was walking through a field of com, he stretched forth his hand, 
and took of the ears, and put them over the fire, and rubbed them, and began to eat.” 

§ Tn Lt the chapter begins: “and Jesus was in his third year.” 

7 Et reads “he took a dried fish, and put it into a basin, and ordered it to move about. And it began to move 
about. And he said to the fish...” 

® ft has “walk.” 

9 Lt adds “and so it came to pass.” The same miracle is found in Acts Pet. 13: “But Peter tured round and 
saw (smoked?) fish hanging in a window; and he took it and said to the people, ‘If you now see this 
swimming in the water like a fish, will you be able to believe in him whom [ preach?’ And they ali said 
with one accord, ‘Indeed we will believe you!” Now there was a fish-pond near by; so he said, ‘In thy name, 
Jesus Christ, in which they still fail to believe’ (he said) ‘in the presence of all these be alive and swim like 
a fish!’ And he threw the tunny into the pond, and it came alive and began to swim” (Schneemelcher). 
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EGYPTIAN PROLOGUE, 6-9 


éEaibuns tis Tov KOATOV Tou KaBnyntoU. iSeav So 'Inaolis syéacev. 

6 ‘Ns de cldev autov 6 kabnyntns yeAcavta, Guyot mAnabsis elite [ayaryé Te 
LOL AUTOV code. cos SE Tyayouv QUTOY, ETEIVEV AUTOU TO CTIOV Kal Elirev'] TI 
ico EyeAaoas; 6 dé [f. 61"] meds auTov Epn’ KabnynTa, Sou yuyn xnpa 
EpxeTat Mpds os BactaCouca ciTov ov WEeTA KOTOU HyOpaaato kal ade EXEL 
Tpookowal kal Siackop tion Tov aitov. kai Sia ToUTO paxovTal Ta oTpousia 
TAUTA, ModOUS KOKKOUS det ExacTov AaBeiv. 

7 Oux avexcspnos 5&6 "Incotis Eas of TO cipnuevou Un’ auToU EmAnpaén. 
ideov d€ 6 h1SaaKxados Tos Aoyous Tot "Inooll cig Eoyov yeyovotas, ExeAcucE 
SieoX Give avTOV ato THs MOAEGS LETH THs UNTPOS aAUTOU. 

8 “Ayyedos de kuptou Ummytnae Th Mapiau Agyeov outa’ mapadaBe TO 
Taidtov Kal aeAGe cis yrv ‘loudatas, tebvrkaai yap oi Cytouvtes Thy Wuxny 
TOU mardiou. avactaoa de Mapiap peta Tou ‘laond kat ‘Inoou, HAGov Eis 
Katepvaoun, roAw Tifepiados, eis Thy matpida auTav. 

9 Fuous &€ [6 ‘laxaaBos oT aunx8n] 6 Incotis amo THs Atyutrtou, 
GUVEOTEIAEV EQUTOV Els Thy EpNLOV ETA Thy TeAeuTTY  Hpcddou Eas of 
KaTétauaev 6 BdpuBos Ev ’lepoucaAnn. kal npEauny dofaCew tov Geov, 

Kaya ‘laxaBos, Tov Sovta pol codiav oni eEnupov <xapiv> évcaTiov auTot 
Ypaipyai Thy iotopiav TauThy. 


$ Matt 2:19-21. 
9 Prot. Jas. 25:1—3. 


AR Lt 

5, 4 eyehacev: add. et statit Lr. 

6, 1 autov: deest in R || 1/2 ayayée—el ev R Lr: deest in A || 3 eyéhaces R || 3-5 xabyynta—citov: 
Magister ecce manus plena tritico. Ostendi illis et sparsi triticum, quod in pericuio e medio gerunt £¢ || 
3/4 Epxetar xrpa R || Ov: add. dv R || cyopacaca R || kai cde: 0 Se R | 5 mpoKapar R || pcexovta 
Rl 6 KOrrous R || Set Del: dn A, St’ R. 

7, Lov To: oto Ri] Um’ auTOU: deest in R || 2 iScav—yeyovotas: et hoc facto Lr. 

8/9 =Lr III, 1-2 || 8, 2 yiv: THY Rilo: FRI] 3 “lean wat: deest in Le || ctomAGov cis Ril 4 
Karepvaouu—TiBepiddos: Nazareth Lr || moAet R {| Bepiados cadd. || auteav: sui Lr. 

9, 1 yvous— Incotis: ut autem exiit loseph Lt || pr. O—avrix8n R: deest in A || 2 cuvéotetAcv: tulit Lt 
If EucuTov R || 3-S kai—tau ny: et agit gratias deo quod dedit intelligentiam, et quia invenit gratiam 
coram domino deo Zr || 3 "lepoucaArp: de his qui quaerebant animam pueri Z¢ || karyca ‘ldxasBos: 
deest in R || 4 &épeuvov R || xaptv: gratiam Lr, deest in AR {| 5 tauthy R: atou ayry A. 
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suddenly into the lap of the teacher. Seeing this, Jesus laughed.'° 

6 When the teacher saw him laughing, he was filled with anger and said: “Bring him to 
me here.” And when they had brought him, the master pulled his ear and said: “What did 
you see to make you laugh?” And Jesus said to him: “Teacher, look. The widow woman 
comes to you carrying grain which she bought with hard work. And here she must 
stumble and squander the grain.'' And because of this these birds squabble amongst 
themselves over how many grains each must grab.” 

7 And Jesus did not go away until what he said had been fulfilled. The teacher, seeing 
that the words of Jesus had become deeds, ordered him driven from the city along with 
his mother. 

8 And the angel of the Lord met Mary,’ saying to her: “Take the boy and return to the 
land of Judea, for those seeking the soul of the boy are dead.” Rising, Mary, along with 
Joseph"? and Jesus, went into Capernaum, a city of Tiberias, '* to their'> homeland. 

9 And James, knowing that Jesus had come up from Egypt, hid himself in the desert’® 
after the death of Herod until the commotion in Jerusalem had ceased. And I, James,"” 
began to praise God, the one who gave me wisdom, because [ found favour'® before 
him,'? to write this history. 


'° Ct adds “and stood still.” 

™ Jesus begins the explanation quite differently in Lr: “Master, see my hand full of wheat. [ showed it to 
them, and scattered the wheat among them, and they carry it out of the middle of the street when they are in 
danger.” Voicu (“Verso,” 63), and James (“The Gospel of Thomas,” 51-52) before him, attributes the 
transformation from widow to hand from the translator’s misreading of yrTjpa as XEIpa. 

2 The angel appears to Joseph in Matt 2:19-21. 

"3 P+ lacks “Joseph.” 

‘4 Ft lists only “Nazareth” as the destination. 

3 Lr reads “her.” 

'S Te reads: “And when Joseph went out of Egypt after the death of Herod, he kept him in the desert.” In A 
the implied subject is Jesus, who keeps himself in the desert. The verse, taken from Prot. Jas. 25:1-3, is 
reproduced more faithfully in R. A’s alteration here, therefore, is probably due to error. The Latin transiator 
changes James to Joseph likely because he retains Thomas as the author of chs. I-19, whereas Ge is 
attributed entirely to James. 

'7 «And he” Lt. Subsequent personal pronouns are altered accordingly. 

‘8 “Favour,” missing in Ge, is supplied by Lt. 

9 The chapter ends here in Lt. 
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Gs 

[f. 66°] Ta modixa peyaAcia tot 
SeoTOTOU NUGV Kal CCaTHpOS 
"|noow Xprotow. 


[ ’Avayxatiov nynoauny 
gy Ocoyds ‘lapandits yveopicat 
Tow Tos && ebvedv adeAdois 


5 aa Enoi[f. 66"]noev o 
KUpIOs HUCOV ‘InooUs 6 Xprotos 
yevunbeis ev TH xcopa qucov BnéAcey 
Kooun NaCaper. 


H 
titulus post fitulum: euAdytjaov SeaTroTa. 


Ga 

[f. 199°} Aoyos ‘tapanAitou iAoaogou 
eis Ta TradiKa peyaheia TOU Kupiou 
Tucov ‘Inaou Xpiatou. 


I 'Avaykaiov qynoauny 
gy Ocauds ‘lopanAitms maa tois é& 
eBveav adeApots yveapicn Ta moidikc 
KOt Leyahela TOU kupiou Huey ‘Incow 
Xpiatod, cag Etroinoey o 
KUpIOS TeV 'INGots Xpiatos 
yevunbeis ev TH xcopa Nucov <BnOAceu 
ex xeapas Nalapet>. 


WVPOaS! 

titulas Acyos—Xpictoau: totopia kai pepiKn 
[Kat peépr kat HEPNKN cod.] Satpeta Sijynais 
Geapa ‘lapanAitou kat pidoaddou eis Ta 
TarStaxa kal Peyadeia auto’ Kupiou 

Tweav “Incot Xpiatod V, Adyos cig Ta mada 
[kai TOU WeyaActa exp.] TOU Kupiou Kal 
aeaThpos Nyueav ‘Incot Xprotou P, matdica tou 
Kupiou kai Geo Kai caatTHpos qucav 'Inaow 
Xprotos O, Gcauc ‘lopanAitou dikcadpou pyta 
£ig TO MordiKa Tou Kupiou [add. Xpiotov artaG 
M, hycdv ‘Inacot Xpictot Dj a, The acts and 
childhood of our Lord, God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ S! || 2 peyoAcia: cedaAaia Wi 3 post 
titulum: Kipts evAGyTOov W, Seatrota evkdynjoov 
V, Father bless SY. 

{, 2/3 avayxaiov— lopanditns: post Xpiatos 
(6) pos. O || 1 avayxaiov Hynoayny HPO Santos 
Bon Sch: avayyécav Sictace V, avayyeAAco 
Upiiv @ S! Thilo Tisch || 2 ‘lopanAits: add. the 
chosen one Si || dtracw O || 2/3 &E eOvaav VPOa: 
eOveciv WI] 3 yucapiaa adeAdois O || yvaapicat: 
y- 8€Aco V, [ saw Si || rordiaxc V|| 4/$ kai— 
Xprotot: deest in O || 4 To Kupiou: deest in V'|| 
4/5 jyucav—Xpiotou: deest in VP |] 5 Emoinaev: 
add. and his passion St || 5/6 6—Xpiotos: deest in 
@ || 6 nucav: add. kai Get P || Xpictds: des. O || 
7/8 Bnbdceu—NoCapét Y Si: ev TH BnOAceu 
éE\otayevos P, deest in Wax. 


CHAPTER 1 


E [£. 61°] “Avayxatiov nynoayny 
Kaya yveapioat 
Tai ToIs && ebveav adeAdois 


dca Etroingey o 
KUpLos NEU "Indots Xpiatos 


yevunbels ev TH xcapa Nucov BnOAcey kat 


év Keay NaCaper. 


AR Lt 

I=L [V, praefatio || 1-9 avayxaiov—avim: 
gloriosum est enarrare Thomam Israelitam et 
apostolum domini et de operibus fesu postquam 
egressus est de Egypto in Nazareth. Intelligite 
omnes, fratres carissimi, quae fecit dominus lesus 
quando fuit in civitate Nazareth: quod in primo 
capitulo Lr|[ 1 avayyécov R |] 2 kayeo: 


Sop? 


eyed ‘laxaaBos & || 3 maaot R. 


Gb 

[f. 109°} Ziyypappa tov ayiou 
aTooTOAOU OcouG Epi THs TaLdiKijs 
avaoTPOdi|s Tou KUpiou. 


I 'AvayKaiov nynoauny 
Eye Ocauds 6 lapanAditms yvespiaai 
Maw Tois & Eeyous adeAhois ta 
MadiKa LeyaAcia 
doa Etroinaey o 
KUPLOS TILIGV "Ingots Xpiotos 
AVAOTPEhOLEVOS GeoLLATIKCOS 
év troAet NaCaper, 


SC 
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CHAPTER 2:1 


Ge 
oT apXN ESTIV AUTH. 


IT 1 [f. 62°] Meta 16 yeveoban tov 
"|noouv éteav TréevTe, 
yevoueuns Bpoxns 


Ww ? x , tr ‘ ‘ 
erracev emi SiaBaciv puakos, kal TH 
Lev puttapa UdaTa 

auynyayev eis Adkkous, 


kai eu@écos Eroiel auTa kalapa Ta 
hoya auto. 


2 Elita maw emapas mov kabapov 


fl, 2 Gos. Bart. 2:11. 


AR Lt 

9 auTa R. 

HI, L=Le TV, L |] 1,2 mevte: € 2 |] 3 yevapéun 2 || 
Beoxtis: add. et deambulavit puer lesus per eam Lt 
| $émi Stafaow puaKos Del: EmdiaBa cis 
puiaxa codd., deest in Lt || 6 wey puTTapa: LEP 
apa R || 7 Adkxov R, piscinam Lr || 9 eudécas: 
deest in R || roles: praecepit Le || auta auTa R || 
10 auTot: avTod Del, add. et statim facta est Lt. 
2-4 =Lr iV, 2 || 2, 1 emcpa R || kabapov: deest in 
ft 
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Gb 


(1) eA@cav 
éy TELITep ETEL THS AUTOU NAIkKias. 

I 1 Mig teav mpepcav Bpoxns [f. 110°] 
yevouiéuns eGeABeav Tov oikou of Fv A 
UNTp auTot Erailev ev TH yt, Evda 5 
KATEPPEOV UOATA Kai ToIT|Gas AaKKous, 
KATNPXOVTO Ta VSaTa, kal ErAnobrcay 
ot AdkKol USatos. 
elra Ayer GéAco tvar yevnjate kabapa 
Kal evapeta UdaTa, kal cubes 
YEVOVTO. 

II ta ‘O S¢ ‘Inaotis érroinoev && 


10 


MI, 1 Gos. Bart. 2:11. 


SC 
I, 1, 1 wétrtey codd. || 7 EwArGqoay Tisch. 


TATTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
Tpudepov Erhacev e€ 
auTOU aTpoubia IB. Av de caBBatov ote 
TaUTO EToiEt Kal MOAAG traidia 
Rony auv ate. 
3 ‘IScav 5€ Tis ‘loudaias TO 
Traisiov ‘Inaouv peta tcav aAAcov 
Tadic TaUTA 
To1ouvtTa, Topeudeis mpds ‘leon Tov 
Tatepa auto SeBadev To 
Tradiov 'Inaowv AEycov’ ott caBBertov 


TmAOv Etrotngev O ouK EEEoTIV Kall 
EtAaoev atpoudic 1p. 
4 Kat eddcav ‘larson 


2, 3/4 cf. Mark 2:24 par; John 2:10, 


A 
2 auteav cod.. 


Ga 
QUTCIV TmAOV tpudepov ErAaoev ce 
aUTOU otpoubia 1B. Fv St ct PBatov ote 
Tada Etotet TaiGcov. tv Se kai TokAG 
Taidia raifovta ouv auTa. 

3 ‘aa &€ Tis ‘loudatos a Erroinaev 
© ‘Ingots év Te) caBRates, 


GmmAGev kal aimyystAe Too 
Tatp! avtou ‘laond 
heyeav’ i600 To matdiov cou 
TaiCcov ET TO Puckiy, kat ApEev 
TMAOv kal Etroingey & avTov atpousia 
TB, kat éBeBrAwoev To aahBatov. 
4 Kai eA@cov 0 lexanp Eri Tov Torrov 


2, 3/4 cf. Mark 2:24 par; John 2:10. 


WVPO@ SI 
2 autciv: deest in Oa|| tpudepov: add. kat |} 3 
atpouéia: add. tav apiOpov P || 1B: Saad5eKxa O |} 
34 u—maiCov: deest in P || 3 tv 5: Kai Hv al] 4 
Enoinoev Oa|| maifeav: deest in all Hv Se: Hoav 
ob P, hoav 5: @, deest in O || xa: add. cdhAa @, 
add. T& P || roAha: des, O|| 4/5 moka madia: 
maid. rol. a, mardia P, maidia tov ‘fousaicoyv 
V |S naiSav V'| adted: des. O. 
WVPaSi 
3, 1 Emotnoev: Emole: Va, add. maiGovta au 
autes V|| 2.5: deest in P || Inaots: add. ott a 
Thilo || Te): deest in VP@|| cafGatea: add. 
Tailcv aSi, rhattcov Tov mAdv P|] 4 
ammA@ev: add. mapaxpnpa Va, euécas P || 
avilyysike a} 4/5 ted— lean: “lesen Ted 
Tatpi auto /|| 6 Agycov: deest in ai] 7 mailcov: 
atte V, eotiv al] To: om. Sch || T6 puaKtv: TH 
puoi V, Tous puaKas P, TO priaxov @ | fpev: 
elpev V, Aaciv all 8 kal: deest in aj Enoinaev: 
Emkagev VPar SIi| e€ auto: deest in || 
otpou@ia: Tovkia a|| 9 BeSnAci P. 
4, 10 WP B Thilo: deest in V DM Tisch & c. || 
"laand: - V, add. "lesonib sup. L ¥|| 12 tTov— 
Sedu: [-5-] V. 


CHAPTER 2:3 


Ge 
ek Aakkou etroinos Saadexa 
otpousia. fv de caBBatov ote 
TAUTA EMoinaey O ‘Inaovs matCaav peta 
Teav mada tay “EBpaicov. 
3 


“ArmAéov Se mpos ‘leond tov 
TATEPA AUTON, 

Méyoutes autda’ Sou TO taidiov cou 
TaiCov pel’ Hucdv Empe 

TMAdv kal Erroinae Sasdexa otpoubta. 


4 Kat ateAGcav 0 ‘lesand Aéyet 
2, 3/4 cf. Mark 2:24 par; John 2:10. 


AR Lt 

2 Scadexar: 1B Ri] 4 maiCcav: inter Le. 

3, 4 amA@ov: abierunt pueri fudaeorum dicentes Lr 
|| 4-8 "laxond—otpoubia: deest in RI|8 
otpouGia: add. quod non fuit dignum facere in 
sabbato et fregit illud Lr. 

4, 1 kal ameA@cav: deest in R || O: Tea R. 
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Gb 
EKEIVOU TOU ITmAOU 
atpoubia iB. tv d caBBatov. 
5 
Ib kai Spapeav év raidiov 
ammyysiAe 
ta ‘land 5 


Agyeov" 1500 To matdiov cou 
mailer mepi TO PUaKIy, 
Toirjoas ek TOU MmAoU otpoubia, o ouK 
eEcotw. 
2a ‘O de axovoas erropeuby kai Agyer 


1a, 3 cf. Mark 2:24 par; Jobn 2:10. 


SC 
1b, 6 madi 5, mardiv C. 


TA TYAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
ETETIG AUTOV Aéyeov™ ia 
Ti 10 aaBBatov Tavita 
troitis; 6 5é ‘Inootis auyKpotiaas tas 
XEIpas YETa deovijs emita&avta dpvea 
EVOITTLOV TaVvTooV. KAI Elirev’ UTTayeTE, 
TeTaAoOHTE as 
Cavtes. Ta 5& otpoudia metacbevtes 
ammjABav kekpayota. 

5 'l&cav Se 6 dapicaios 
eGaupacev Kal 
GIMyyEelAev Maaiv ToIs didois aUTOU. 


TI & ‘O && uios “Ava tou 
apxiepecs Aéyel autca’ Ti Tolets 


IM cf. Mark 3:1-6 par |] 1, 1/2 "Avva apxtepécos 
Luke 3:2; John 18:13, 24; Acts 4:6; Prot. Jas. 15:1; 
Gos. Nic. 1. 


H 
4 mattis cod. || 7-9 UTayeTai TeTACOH TAI as 
eCaavtes cod... 


Ga 

kai (Sav avexpatev autov Agycau’ 51a 
TI Toleig & OUK EEEoTI Ev caBRateo; 

0 5& ‘Inaols auyKpoThaas Tas 

Xeipas avexpatev tois atpoubiois 

kai elev auToIs” UmayeTe, <kai 
TreTaoOnTe Kal pepNnove Lou 

Cavtes>. kai metaobevta Ta otpoubia 
UTmhyov KpatovTa. 

§ ‘lSovtes de ot ‘loudatot 
eBauBnenoav, kai ameA@ovtes 
Sinyroavto Tois mpatois auto omep 
iScov GHLEIOV TETOINKOTOS TOU ‘INooU. 


IHN 1 ‘O &€ vids tou “Ava 
APXIEpEas Tv EOTEIS EkEl LETH 


IM cf. Mark 3:1-6 par {| 1, 1/2 "Avva apxtepécas 
Luke 3:2; John 18:13, 24; Acts 4:6; Prot. Jas. 15:1; 
Gos. Nic. 1. 


WVPasl 

2 alte) @|| 2/3 Sia ti: Stati Tisch & c. || 2-4 dia 
—oaPBateg: Sta ti Tavta movets ev caPBate 
[caBBatov B] & oux econ [Eott /*] rovety VPa 
|| cuyxpotrjcas: [auy exp.] kpotijaas V’|| 5 
Xtlpas: takdpas P, add autod Pall 6 umayete 
P DThilo & c.: -etat WV BM, deest in Si || 6-8 alt. 
kai—Cavtes P SI: metaotnte kai pynpovevete 
pou Caivta V, deest in Wa|| 8/9 xai—xpaCovta: 
Kal TeTaddevTaa Taav OTpPOUPicay EERAGov 
xpaCovta P, deest in V || 9 kpaCovta P: kpaCcav 
Wa 

§, Lot ‘louSaiot: everyone S/ || 3 Staryrjoavto VP 
oe. 5inyrjoavto W|| mpaartots auteiv: the others 
SI|| 4 tcav— Inaot: elev [add. civ AM] 
TETOUNKOTE Tov ‘Ingouv a@, i. G. MetoinKas 

© 'Inoots P, i. o. memomxdta tov ‘Incouv V. 
Ml, t, 1 to: post “Ava pos. VP Tisch & c., dest 
in aThilo || 2 apxiepeaas: ypappatécas VP aS! || 
Tv: cov @ 


CHAPTER 2:5 


Ge 
TQ ‘Inoow iva TI 
oUTwS EToinaas o OUK EEEOT! TrolElv év 
oaBBatea; 6 Se ‘Inaotis Kpotrjaas tas 
XEIpas 
NEyel Tcls aTpouBiois’ uUTayETE, 
METHOAVTES KO LILVTIOKEGGE [lou Ot 
Cavtes. kal meTaCAVTA Ta aTPOUBIA 
ammAsov kpaCovTa. 

5 
*“AmnyyetAav 
Tao 
TO ONPEIOV O ETroiNGEV O ’ INGOs. 


TIE 1 "Avas de 
YPALPATEUS EKEI FV LET 


II cf. Mark 3:1-6 par. 


Gb 
Tpos To matdtov" [f. 110") tva ti 
TaUTa tosis, BeBnAcacas TO 
aoPBatov; o dé ‘Inoats 
ouk atreKpidy aut, GAA’ euBAgpas 
EW Ta otpousia Azyel UTayete, 
TeTaGnTE Kal LpvTOKEOBE [ou 
CeavTa. kai Gua Ta Aoyeo metacbevta 
avijAGov sis Tov aépav. 

2b kat idcav ‘leon 
eBaumacev. 


[2a Atepxopevos 6€ tis mats “Avva 
TOU YpaLWateas 
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FE, 2/3 cf. Mark 3:1-6 par. 


AR Lt 

2 "Inoou: tea R || 3 EEeott: Av R || motetv: pose 
oaBBatcs (4) pro. R || 4 kpotricas: apertis Lr, des. 
Ril 6 Neyer: praecepit Lt || 7 wypvrjoxeaté pou: a 
nemime mortem invenietis Lr || 7/8 ol Caavtes Del: 
oi Cytouvtes A, deest in Lr || 9 xpatovta: add et 
volantes coeperunt clamando laudare deum 
omnipotentem Lr. 

Alt 

§, 2-4 ammyyetAav-— Inaois: videntes autem 
Iudaei quae facta sunt admirati sunt, et abierunt 
nuntiantes signa quae fecit Iesus Lr. 

IH, 1 =Le IV, 3 || 1/2 "Avwas S& ypappateus: 
Pharisaeus Lt. 


SC 
7 Unayetat S|| 10 aépa C. 


TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
autos év caBBaTte; Kai AaBeav KAcovoy 
ITEKS KaTEOTPEWEv TOUS Aakkous 
Kal eEexeev To Udanp OviTep 
auvnyayev 0 ‘Ingots. kal Tous 
au(f. 67"Jvaywyas autcav eErpavev. 
2 ‘lScav 5¢ 6 “Inaots To 
yeyovos 
elev auto’ 


dpilos 6 kaptros dou Kal Enpos 6 
BAaatos aou as KAaSos éxxopifopevos 
ev Trveupati Biateo. 


3 Kai eubéars 6 Trais EKEIVos 
eEnpaven. 


2, 5~7 cf. John 15:6; Matt 3:10; Luke 3:9; Gos, 
Thom. 40. 


H 

3 olitos cod.. 

2, 6 ExxoLevos cod. || 7 Biaicy coni. Voicu, 
“Verso”: Tipica cod. 


Ga 

TOU ‘lesan, Kal AaBeov KAcdiov 
itéas <Katéotpepe Tous AaKkKous 
kal> éFexeev ta UdaTa & 
auvnyayev 0 'Incous. 


2 ‘IScav d& To Traidiov ‘Inaats <To 
YIvopevov UT’ aUTOU> nyavaktnaey, 
kat elirev autos’ adixe, aoeBr kat 
AVONTE, Ti HSiknoay ae Ta USaTa Kal ol 
axxo; iSou viv kal au cas Sevdpou 


atroEnpavéeis, kai ou un eveyens duAAa 
ote pilav olite Kapirov. 

3 Kail eu€éaas 0 mais ekeivos 
eEnpavén odos. [f. 200°] 6 5 ‘Inaotis 
Gvexcopnaey kal amnAgey ets tov olkov 
auToU. ot S& yousis 
tov Enpavéevtos, tBactacay atau, 





2, 5-8 cf. John 15:6; Matt 3:10; Luke 3:9; Gos. 
Thom. 40. 


WVPa sl 

3 tou: deest in P || kAaSov VPar|| 4/5 kateot pepe 
—xai V SI: deest in WPa. 

2, 1 Td matdiov: o all “Inoots: deest in Vij 1/2 tO 
yivopevou: deest in W|| 2 um’ autou: deest in War 
| 3 autay: mpos autov Va || aSixe—avenre: 
impure, senseless Sodomite S/ jj aaeBij¢ Thilo | 
dBike aceBin kat: deese in P || 4 coe—Aakxo1: oF o1 
axxo kai eéxeas ta data P, cot ta Sata 
V, ot Aaxot kal ta Vata al] 7 amognpavésis 
VP a aTto&npavetis Thilo & c., amoEnpatey 6 W 
[| 8 piCav: KAdSous P. 

3, L eu@écas: add. that same hour S/|| 0 mats 
Exeivog: deest in P || 1/2 o—Enpav6n;: é€. 6 mais 
V || 2 Odos: deest in V|| 3 avexcapnoev Kal: deest 
in SI || kat ammAGev: deest in V || 4 cutou: ‘lewond 
@|| § Bactacav: add. pépovtes P | $-9 
eBaotacav—roiauta: came and said to Joseph: 
Look what you have for a child Si. 


CHAPTER 3:2 


Ge 

Tov ‘Incot Kat AaBaav kAadov 
iTEas SieTpEWe Tous AakKous 
Kai cEexee To Udaap £6 acuta o 
auujyayev o '‘Inaotis. 


2 “Ov idaav Totto 
TOMNGAVTE, HYAVGKTEL KAT’ AUTOU Kal 
elrre’ codoptta, aceBn kal avonte, 
TI OF WSIKTNOAV Ol AaKKoI Ot EUOT Ka TE 
+ NF r) , ow t , 
eva udaTa; dou vuv as devdpov 


atroEnpavéeis, kat un Exns piav 
unre MUAAG rte Kaprrov. 

3 [£. 62") Kai 
Treacav cEnpaver napaxprya. 


ehOovtes S€ ot yoveis 
QUTOU Tpav autov tapaxphua 


Thom. 40. 


ALt 

4 \dxxous: fontem Zr || §  autai: deest in Lr {| 6 
auvniyayev: fecit Lr. 

2, 1/2 Gv—rroitjcavta coni. Del, dvetdos Toto 
ToirjoavTt cod. || 3 coeBes Del || 4/5 Aaxor— 
USata: fontes aquae Lr || 7 atoEnpavéys Del || 
ExEIS cod. [| 8 dUAAa: folia Lt, KepaAny cod. 

3,2 mapaxpiua: add. et mortuus est Lr. 


Gb 

Kai Baotalcy pafdov ef 

(TEas KaTEOTPEWE TOUS haxKous dict 
Ths paBSou, kai EEexuer ta uSara. 


2b kal atpadeis 
&’ Inaous 
En auTca’ aceBN Kal Topavoue, 

Ti OF NSIknOav ol AdKkot Kai 
EEeKéveooas auTous; ov Ur] GTEAEUCE! 
Try Oddy cou, Kai 

amoEnpavéets cas Thy paRdov jvtep 
KOTEXEIS. 

3 Kal mopevduevos usta pikpov 
Teoaw amepuee. kal Sdvta Ta radia 
Ta auutraifovta alta saupacay, Kal 
amehGovta ammyyelAav Tod Tatp! TOU 
TebyecdTos. Kai Spapcav evipe TO 


2, 6-8 cf. John 15:6; Matt 3:10; Luke 3:9; Gos. 
Thom. 40. 


sc 

3 paBdov: patiéov codd., Batidov Tisch || 5 
paBdou: paudou cadd., BatiSou Tisch. 

2b, 5 ameAsuais S$ || 7 amofnpavetis Tisch || 
paBdov: patiSov cadd., BatiSov Tisch. 
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2, 5-8 cf. John 15:6; Matt 3:10; Luke 3:9; Gos. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 


IV 1 Exciéev 
Topevoplevou aUTOU WeTa TOU TaTpds 
AUTOU ‘Ieaand kal TpEXCIV EKEIVOS 
EPPayT Els TOV GYOV aUTOU. 
Kai Agyet cute o Inaolls: 
EMKATAPATGS GO! O NyELcav Gov. Kat 
eulews atrefavev. 
Kal eudus o Aaos 
EBorjaay iSovtes OT: amebavev. kai 
Elita’ TObev To TaIdiov TOUTO 
Eyevunen OTL TO PHA avTOU 
EPYOv EOTIV; 

2 Oi be youeis 
TOU aTTOPaVOVTOS TraIdicu BeacapEvo! 
TO yeyovas, ‘lean Tov TaTEpa avTOU 


H 
IV, 1, 4 Gpyov: Svopov cod. || ot: av cod... 


Ga 

<Apnvotvtes Thy vedTHTA AUTON, 
Kal Tyayov mpos Tov ’laand> 
MEyovTEs QUTE) OTL TOLOUTOV EXEIS 
Traidiov epyaCouevoy torauta. 


IV 1 Etta mahi 
EMOpEvETO O ‘INools 
Sia Ths Keays, kai tadiov TpExav 
Steppayn eis Tov @pov autou. 
Kal mKkpaveis 6 "Incous elev auTca’ 
OUK GreAvaet THY OS6v GoU. kal 
Tapaxphya meacov amebavev. 
iSovtes 5€ tives 
TO yivoyEvov 
elrov’ obey Toto TO matdiov 
EyevvT|en, OT! TaY Pipa ETOWWOU Hy kal 
gis EPYOV; 

2 Kat mpoaeABovtes oi yoveis 
TOU TebveddTos 





WVPa@Sl 

6/7 Bonvouvtes— laonp VPa SI: deest in W|| 7 
Hyayov: hyovto P, add. avtov Vl tov ‘Iwond: 
[Tov ‘Icajond || 8 Aéyoutes auto W: kal 
evexaAouv add. \eyovtes V] VPar|| Sti: deest in 
V || rood tov: [Toru] tov VI] 9 matdtov: deest in 
V || tovnuta: add. in marg. Evepov B, add. elta 
O Ingots TapaKAnGeis trapa Tavtcv, 
IATpEvVoEV AUTOV, EdoaVTOS TI LEAOS Tiva 
apyov OAiyov tis TO mpodexetv autos P. 

IV, 1, Lette madi: radi obv Pi} 2 6 ‘Incots: 
post taAv pos. VP, deest in 0. || 3 tpexcav: -ov 
Thilo, -ovta Wl 3/4 tpéxcov Steppayn tis: 
jumped onto $7 || 10 td matdiov touTo VI 11 
eyevvren: deest in W|| 11/12 tav—épyov: 

Tay pra autou Epyov Eotiv Erotyov VPa, 
everything happens readily by his word and deed Sf. 
2, 2 Tou: deest in W|| telveca tos: add. T63 
"lwand Pa, ta ratpi autou V. 


CHAPTER 4:1 


Ge 


tebvnKoter. 

La ‘ ‘ ? ‘ 
KaTepeudovto de tov lwond 
NEyoutes OT EXEIS TOLOUTOV 
Tatdiov kai 1S Ti Totet Hiv. SiSaEou 
QUuTO evAOyElv kal pn KaTapaafar. 


IV 1 Elta pet’ oAtyas quepas 
TepiTatay o 'Inaotis weTa Tov “laand 
gig Thy KeoUNV kat Spaucov ev maidiov 
EScoke Tov ‘Inoouv EM TOV apoV. 

Kai Opyiabeis 0 ‘Inaotis Aéyet auTE 
OUK GreAeUcEt THY OdOV Gou. kal 
evOsas Teac arrebavev. 

ol d& ‘loudaioi idovtes To Satuc 
aveBonaav 

hEyovtes T1obev hy To maSiov TouTo; 


2 Kai 


ALt 

8/9 Exets—npiv: ecce quod fecit filius tuus Lr || 10 
evAoyeiv—kaTapaoda: orare et non blasphemare 
Lt. 

IV, 1/2 =Lt V, | || 1,3 Soayov Del || 5 dpyiobeis: 
deest in Lt || auT6 cod. || 7 readv Del || 8 
"lovdator: deest in Lt || 9 avevonoav cod.. 


Gb 


madiov TebvnKos. Kal amMmnHAGev 
&yKaAcv To ‘lwand. 


IV1 Meta dé tivas nEepas 
Stepxouvou Tou ‘Inco’ pécov 
TMs TOAEas, TaiSiov Ti pipav AiBov 
KAT’ AUTOU EMANEev aUTOU Tov dyov. 
Kai Elitev auTa Oo ‘Inaots’ 
OUK G&TrEAgUGEL Try OS0Vv GoU. Kal 
eubecas KATO TEGCV KAKEIVOS aTrEbavEv. 
oi S¢ Tuxovtes 
eCemAaynoav 
Nyovtes’ Tdbev TO Tatdiov TaUTS 
EOTIV, Otfeas Mav pra o héyel Epyov 
yivetou ETOIpoV; 

2 "AAAG kaKEIvol 
armeABovtes syKaAouv 
SC 
6 mardi S|j 7 ‘lesan: add. Aéyeav’ Sou to 


Taidiov cou S*. 
IV, b, 10 rendt Sl] 11 oteas: ott C. 
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TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 
Gs Ga 
ELIELIOVTO ELELHOVTO Te Tatpl auTOU ‘laand 


héyovtes’ o8ev TO matdtov Toto excav 
ou Suvacat oikety ye’ jcov ev 
TH Kou TAUTT. 

7 , 

el GeAgis 

elvan evtavida SidaGov auto evdoyety 
Kat [iT] KaTaApGobal. TO yap Taidiov 
Naav Eatepreqyev. 


V1 Kat Agyet tea ‘Inaod 6 ‘lear: 


iva Tt To1aTa AcAEts; Ker 
MACXOUGIV AUTO! Kal LICOUGIV Nas. 
kat eltrev TO Tratdiov 

Ted leond’ dpoviya pryata 


A 
4 moBev cod. || 11 eotaipnényev cod.. 
V, 1,3 AaAts cod.. 


NEyovtes’ OW ToLloUTov maidiov Excv 
ou Suvacat elvat ped” Hucov 1 olkeiv ev 
TH Keon TAUTH, 


7) 5tSa&ov autea evAoyety 
Kat UT KaTapaobat. Ta yap maidia 
Tudv Gavatot. 


V1 TlpoaxaAsaapevos 5 6 ‘laond 
TO TaiSiov kav’ iSiav evoubeter auto 
Aeyeov’ iva Ti To1alta KaTepyaer; kat 
TAGXKOUGIV OUTOI KA LIGOUGIY NaS Karl 
Sicdkouaiy; elite Se 6‘ Inotis 
auTa’ eye olda OT! Ta PATA 


WVPasl 


4 Eueudovto: katepeudovto VP Tisch & c., dest 
in a Thilo || A¢yovtes: add. autov V|| § To1odTov: 
TOUTO TO P || maidiov Excav: Exe1g Tardiov V, 
taidiov Exes @|| Suvapacai P D || 6 elvai: deest 
in VPa@Sl|| }: deest in VPa SI || 7 xcopy: mOAEt 
(add. nycav P| VP || tauTn: deest in VPar|| 97 
S5ida€ou: SiSaGou Se V, 7 Si6acKe Pa|| SiSaov: 
add. TO Tadiov cov P || autov VP B|| 10 
Katapaotat: add. H eEeGe cuv ates Tav ade P 
{| 10/11 tTa—Bavatoi: kat yap KaTapa auto Ta 
Téxva Mpa Gavatoi Vj 11 Bavertot: -ei @, plays 
wickedly with ST. 

V, 1, 1 tpoaxaAcadpevas de: kat mpos. al] dO: 
deest in V|| 2 tdtav P: aidiav W, tdtas V|| 
évouderet: instructed SI || auTav a {| 2/3 auvTO 
Aéycav: deest in V|| 3 iva ti Thilo: ivati Tisch & 
c. || Totadta katepyaCel: otous Tots apdaat V|| 
Katepyaly Thilo || 4 oot: ota P, ot modes 
tov ‘EBpaicav Vl] picovatw: paotv P |S 
dicokouatv: add. of the village SI || 6: deest in V'|| 6 
aud: deest in VPa. 


CHAPTER 5:1 


Ge 
EAeyou Tao laond: 


3 cA ’ “~ : ig wn“ oA 
ou duvacai olkely ye8 Hucov traidtov 
TolouTov Exaov. AaBe auto kat 
avaxcoproov aevreveev. ci bEdeIs 

? ~ , € ~ , t ‘ ? ~ 
olxeiv peQ” nucov didaEov auto evAoyeiv 
Kai pn KaTapaoiar. ta yap maidia 
TGV GS avaTMpa Etroinaev. 


V 1 TMpooxaheoapevos 5 6 ‘lesond 
Tov ‘Incoiv evouseTet auToV Kat’ téiav 
Ayoov’ Sia Ti KaTAPaaa; Kal 
TASKOUG! KAI LIGOUaIY TGS Kal 
Stedkouatv ek THs KeouNs; o de ‘Incovs 
Elirev auto’ Eyeo O10 OTI Ta PrUATA 


ALt 

5 cixeiv cod. || 7 Excav: add. ille autem abiit et tulit 
eum. Et dixerunt ei Lr || 9/10 evAoyeiv— 
KaTapdoeat: orare et non blasphemare L¢ || 11 
wos—étroinoev: insensati sunt Lr || emoinoay cod... 
V, 1-3 =Lt V, 2/3 || 1, 2/3 Evoudérer—éyenv: 
coepit eum docere Zr || 3 katapacat: blasphemas 
Lt || 4/5 tacxouci—dicdxouaw: odium habent 
super nos Lt. 


Gb 

Tpds "leacnd 

Meyovtes" 

ou Suvrjon wed’ nycdv oikeiv 

év Ti TOAEL TAUTT. 

ei 5é BovAn, 

Sidaake to mrardiov cou evAoyeiv 

Kal Un KaTapaobat. Kai yap Ta madia 
Tucov Bavatot, kat mav o heyel Eoyov 
yivetar ETOIWOV. 


Va Kat xadicas 6 ‘leaxond emi Tou 
Apovou autot, Zot To Tatdiov 
Eumpoobev auTou. 


AY 6 
8 Bovdor C9 mandi S. 
Va, 2 mendiv S. 
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Gs 
y : ? Ky s ce? tf 

cou eyv@obnoav’ Tobey Hy Ta prpata 
SOU OUK AYVOEIS’ ET TEVTE 
Smnynnoav. kaxeiva ouK avactrjovTEs 
Kl OUTOL ATOATMPovTai Thy KOAaaly 
QUTEV. Kai EUBERS Oo EyKAAOUYTES 

, a b] , 
auTtov etupAwbraav. 

2 


"O b& 


"leon emrehaBeto Tod 
aatiou aUTOU Kai ETIAEV obddpa. 
3 'O & 'Inaotis 


H 

7 ou Eyevasoxns av cod. || Eri mévTe: Emimenta 
cod. || 9 Sirjyrjoav cod.. 

2, 8 éti aAAEv cod. 


TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Ga 

COV TAUTA EUG OUK Eloiv aAAG oa, 
dues olyriac S10 oe. 

exeivol Se 

olgouaiy Try koAaatv 

aUTEaY. KAI EUBECIS Ol EyYKAAOUVTES 
auTov eTudAabyaav. 

2 Kai ot iSovtes edoBrénoav aopddpa 
KQt HItopouy, Kal EAeyou epi aUTOU Ti 
EOTIV TOUTO; OTI Tay Pra, elte kaAoV 
EITE KKOV, Epyov EyEVETO. 
iSovtes SE TOUTO O ETrotnaEv O ‘InaoUs 
EyOyyucov Emt MAgiov KaT’ aUTOU Kal 
eyepbets ‘leaond etreAaBeTo autou To 
coTiov Kal ETIAEv AUTO adddpc. 

3 To S€ mandiov nyavaKtyae kal 





WrPasi 

7 Euc OUK Elolv: OUK Elotv aa P Tisch & c. || Gua: 
add. which I have spoken Si! || dAAa oa: deest in P 
SI, [-9-] Vl| Oueas: [-4-] V|] 7/8 Oweaxs—oe: GAA 
Sia oe atytiaca P || 9 Se: add. ot EipnKotes cot 
Taita P || 919 eKxeivoi—tHy: Ex[-14-] VI] 10 
oloouaty P: Roovciv Wa|| my xoAaau: grief SI || 
LL auTav: Thy alcsvioy P || kai—éyKaAouvTes: 
[-10-JGvtes | euSécos Por deest in W| 12 
etuddasdnoay WYP Thilo: atretupAaencav & 
Tisch & c.. 

2, Lol P Tisch & c.: deest in WVar\| egoBrénoav 
apdodpa: &. mavtes ab. P, ot ‘lovdaior eudpoBor 
eyévovto || 2 nitdpouv: and dared no longer to 
anger him S! |[ 2/3 Ti eotiv ToUTo: deest in VPa SI 
[3 pra: add. o AEyet P, 6 EAaAEt @Thilo & c., 6 
Eav AGAQ || 3/4 el te KaKdv: cite KaAOV el te 
Tovnpav exp. V || 4 Epyou: add. E sup. |. V. add. fv 
kal faupa fadd péya V] Ve, yivetat kat 
EGonipatav P || $ Sdutes: eiddvtes P, iScov 
Santos Sch || toUto 4: 6t1 Tavita P, & V, Sti 
ToloUTOV a|| 6 Eyoyycov—kal: deest in VParSI 
epyepbets: add. 6 VP || “lean: deest in || 
éeAaBev || 7/8 to—adddpa: deest in V||8 
auto: deest in a|| obddSpa: deest in P. 


CHAPTER 5:2 


Ge 
OuK EoTiV uc, GAAG oc Elciv, GES 
Exe ciceaTmaat Sia ae. 
eKetvot O& 
EEoual Tiyespiay 
EQUTCOV. Kal eUBecas aYaVaKTOUVTES 
eTupAwbnoav. 
2 [f. 63°] Kat dintropouv paivopevor. 


idcov 5 6 

"leon ETEIvev aUTOU TO 

wTiov. 

3 ‘0 && 'Inaotis opyiabsis nyavaxtnce 


Gb 


Ka 


KpATHAAS AUTO EK TOU 
aoTiov cOAipe adndpas. 
¢ 0 d€ Incots atevioas 
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A Let 


9-11 exeivol—tautcv: ipsi autem videant in 
sapientia sua Le || 11 ayavaxtdavtes cod... 

2, 1 kai—iaivopevor: deest in Lr || uaivouevor: 
add. et hi statim qui loquebantur adversus lesum 
caeci facti sunt. Et deambulantes dicebant: omnes 
sermones qui procedunt de ore eius exercitium 
habent Lr || 7 ‘lasxomi$: add. cum furore Ls. 


SC 
7 auto C. 


TATTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

el Mev QUTE’ GPKEITO dol TO 

Cnteiv pe kat eupioKery Un, 

Tpos ToUTo [f. 67%} kai pn AutiCelv. 
Quaikty ayvoray emAaBouevos Kal ouK 
elds ueta dads Ti cov cin. Se, oldas 
Un Auttetv pe. aos yap eipl. Kal Mpds ae 
exeipeodny. 


VIL Ka8nynts dé, of To dvope 
Zaxxalos, EaTas dKolaas 
tou ‘Inoot tatita Agyovtos mpds 
TOV TATEPA AUTON 'leoond ebauLacEv 
adodpa. 


2 Kai 
elirev 
Te ‘lacond- 


3, 2-4 cf. Gos. Thom. 2, 38, 92, 94; Matt 7:7; Luke 
11:9-13; John 7:34; Gos, Mary 4:7; Gos. Heb. 6b; 
Dial, Sav. 14:5. 


H 

2 apxetea cod. || Te cod. || 3 CTV cod. || eupioxny 
cod. || 4 TOUT cod. || un AuTiCe: wdAorntny 
cod. || 6 eldes: 1Se¢ cod. || 7 Aum cod. || Expt: HIV 
cod. || 8 exeipio€ny ceni. Voicu, “Verso.” 

VI, 1, l uvopia cod. 


Ga 
elev auTaa’ apkETOV Gol EOTIV 
CnTeIv Karl [ir] EUpIOKELV, 


wakiota OTI codaas Erpaas. 
ouk oldas OTI ads ety. UT UE 
Mutrel. <adg yap elp.> 


VI1 Ka8nyntis 5€ tis ovopartt 
ZaKxalos, EaTaS EV LENE! NKOUGE 
Tov ‘Inaot tatita Aahotvta mos 
auTOV kal edaupaocey 
adddpa ott ratdiov ToloUtov év 
To.nUTa obéyyeTat. 

2 Kai pet’ odtyas quepas 
Tpoanyyice tea ‘Icaond Katt elev 
AUTO’ a adSedde ‘Iworh, TO rardiov 


3, 2/3 cf. Gos. Thom. 2, 38, 92, 94; Mate 7:7; Luke 
11:9-13; Jobn 7:34; Gos, Mary 4:7; Gas. Heb. &b; 
Dial. Sav. 11:5. 


WVPasi 

2 cotiv: add. viv ou || 3 Crtetv: add. for me ST |} 
euptoxeiv: add. pe V, cuTous Kat P, xai Tisch & c. 
| 5 Ott Wai Thilo: ob P Tisch & c., deest in V|| 
aopas Empabas: deest in St || 6 cipi: deest in Vex|| 
6/7 (| We AUtrEl: deest in V\| 7 005 yap eiut a Si 
Thilo: deest in WVP Tisch & c. jl eit: add. and [ 
have come to you Si. 

VI, 1, 1 5€ tis: deest in Vl] 2 év pepe: add. tii P 
Tisch & c., deest in ST || 3 Tou: tea @|| AaAouvTtos 
VP \| 3/4 mpds autay: tea ‘laand V, tou maTpds 
auto P, Té WaTp! AUTON a|| 4 Kat: deest in V|| 
§ apodpcas Tisch & c. || too Tov: deest in VPar|| 
Ov: cov a, deest in ¥ || 6 tovatita: Tata Santos. 
2, 12 xai—npoonyyice: deest in V || 2/3 ta— 
aurea: eltre 5 Zaxyatios tad ‘Iason || 3 o— 
"leacmip: deest in VP ST || 3/4 to—Exer: oT 
Texdiov dpovurov Exers Kal voy Exet P, OT: [ETI 
Dj] vot Exet Kai dpdvipov Exets mardiov a Thilo 
& ¢., deest in V. 
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Ge Gb 
éyeav Tea “leoor’ apKet cor oT quTeD Elite’ apKETOV Gol EaTIV. 
BAetreis pe 
Kai pn we AuTriCgs. 
5 

ov yap oldas Tis eipt. 
KA MP0s GE 
Tapelpl. 

VIL AtéaaKados 5€ tis ovopati VI ta Ty 5 emaupiov kpatjoas 
Zaxxaios NKpodto TavTa Goa QUTOU Ths XEIPOs Tyaye Tpds Tiva 
EAaAel ‘InGoUs pds KaOnf[f. ELI }yqty, Zaxxatov ovoyati, 
Tov ‘lasatyh kai EBaupate Kal dra Mpds auto’ AaBe To matdiov 
Aeyoov Ev EaUTEa” TOIOUTOV Traldiov ToUTO, kaonynTa, kai SidaEov 5 
Tauta beyyetai. yeauuata. 

2 Kai 1b kai 
TpoaKxaheaapevos Tov ‘laand Aéyet drat exeivos- 


aut’ dpovipov matdiov 





3, 2=4 of. Gos. Thom. 2, 38, 92, 94; Matt 7:7; Luke 
11:9-13; John 7:34; Gos. Mary 4:7; Gas. Heb. 6b; 
Dial. Sav. 11:5, 


ALt SC 
4 omaCes cod., AomiCys coni. Del, ims coni. 

Gero (“The Gospel of Thomas,” 68 n.4), tangere Zt 

|| 6 eipst: add. quod si scires, non me contristares Lt 

|| 7/8 kai—rrapeipt: et quamvis modo tecum sum, 

ante te factus sum Lt. 

VI, 1-2 =Lr VI, 1 || 1, 1 SiScoxados: homo Le |] 6 
dGeyyetat: add. nunquam vidi Lr. 
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15 


TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

depo, 

Sas auto, adeAbe, tva marSevey 
Ypaupata kai iva yea 

Tacav 

EMOTHUNV Kal paby otepyeiv 
NAIKiaaTAS, Kal TILEY yhpas Kal 
tif , we 
ndeatat mpecButepous, iva 

Kal gis 


TEkva Tdbov KTrjaEcba! EEE OLolas 
auTa avTatrarsevon. 

3 ‘O85 "leaond 
elrrev Tea KAONYNTH Kal Tis 
Suvatat To radiov TovTo Kpathaat 
Kai Tadevoal; AUTO LN LIKpou 
avOpctrov elvai vouions, adeAde. o 6& 
Kanynths elitev- das por auto, 


H 

§ avtea cod. || 6 yvads cod. || 8 orepyny cod. || 9 
ytipas: xripas leg. Voicu, “Verso” || 10 eSrjc8at 
cod. || 14 krrjaetat cod. || Env cod. || 15 
avtataidevat cod.. 

3, 3 kpateioe cod. || 4 matdeuce cod. || auTc ced. || 
5 avOpcdtrou cod. || vouriCns cod. || 6 aud cod... 


Ga 
cou dpovipow ETI Kal vouv Exel. Seupo 
Tapados pot auto Tas Lay 
Yeapupata. kai éyeo SiSaEeo autov peta 
Tov ypa[f. 200"]uuateov macav 
EMMOTHLNY Kat 
Mpooayopevety mavtas 
TOUS MmpeaBuTEpous Kal TILGY aUTOUS 
<aas mpomatopas 1 matépas Kal 
ayamdv> cAda, kai mavTas Tous 
cuunAikiatas, doBeicbat Kai 
EVTPETTEGHAI YOVEIS OTTGS KAI AUTO TO 
idiov TExvov ayanmnéroetan. 

2a ‘O d€ ‘Iwond dpyicapevos mpos 
auTov elie Tea KAONYyTTH ZaKkxaicg’ Tis 
Suvatat Toroutov mardiov 
5iSaEon; piKpotépou autou dvtas 
UN voulars, adeAde. 


#rPasl 

4 kal voov Exet: deest in SI || 4/5 5eGpo—orraas: 
deest in M homoeoteleuton || 4 Seupo: deest in V, 
add. atv P || § mapados: S65 V|| autov V'|| 5/6 
Ores udOy ypaypata: deest in V\| § uaOh: -o1 
W, -ca a, master S! || 6 ypaypata: des. P || 
yeapyata: add. pant W || kal Eyca: kayo VI 6 
QUTO @|| 6/7 weTA TeV ypayLateov: deest in SI || 
6-8 peTA—emiotuNy: Ta ypappata V9 
wavtas VPa: navies W| 11/12 cos—ayangu: 
deest in W B\| 11 tz kat @|| Kal: add. Tou a [om. 
Santos] || 12 ayatds Vj GAAG Kari: his father and 
SI, deest in Var\| navtas: deest in a || tous: deest 
in B || 13 ouvnAiciedtas: des. @, add. with humility 
SI|[ 13/14 doBeiabar xai evtpéecte: kai Tod 
o[-12-] tous V || 14/15 Streas—ayatméroetat: 
so that he too will be loved by his own and other’s 
children ST, deest in V. 

WV SI 

2a, 1/2 "lexotip—Zaxyarica: "leaf-12-}xatov VI}3 
Suvatat—mardiov: duval[-12-] /|| 4/5 
pikpotepou—cadeAde: do you think perhaps, 
brother, he is a young master? SI, deest in V. 
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Ge 


EXEIS KAI KaAOY vouY Exel, HAAG 
Trapados pot 

vo pad ypappata Kal 
SidaEw avtov macav 
ETLOTTLNVY 

iva 

Un ff avuTroTaKTov. 


2a ‘Atroxpibeis dé ‘Iaaond 
elev auTEa’ OU 
Suvatai tis ToUTov UmoTaEat, ei UN 
ovos Qed. uN LIKkpov 
OTAUPOV VOLIOTS aUTOV Elva, adeAde. 


Alt 

6 ypaupata: add. cum autem doctus fuerit in 
studio litterarum Le || 7/8 tacav émoathyny: 
honorifice Lr || 10 yn § avuTrotaxtov: non fiat 
insipiens Lt || fj Del: eoti cod.. 

2a, 4/5 un —aSehde: numquid creditis, parvus erit 
parvulus iste? Lr. 


Gb 
Trapados po auto, adeAde, kayoo 
§iSaEoo Thy ypadny, kat teidcw 5 


EVAOYElV TavTas Kal UT KaTapaobal. 


10 


SC 
4auTa S. 
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Ge Gb 
2b ‘sg d€ txousev o ‘Iycotls 2a Kai axousas 6 ‘Inaots 
Tov ‘lesan TolTo Agyoutos eyéhace = EyeAacoe 
Kai ite mpos Tov Zaxxaiov" Kat dna MPds aUTOUS: 
GAnbads, kabnynta, <mavtTa> doa UIs a oldaTe AgyeTe, eyo dé mAcico 
eipNKE dot Oo TatHp Lou, aAnOns ULoV ETioTapat. 5 


E101. KO TOUTCOV [EV EYCd Ell KUDIOS 


KA Tpos GE MapErpl Kel Ev UY MPO yap Tov atcoveov cil. 

EYEVUTIONY Kall ped” UCav sit. 10 
yao lda ULas 

Tobey EOTE Kal TOCa 

ET EoTat THs Cars Wucov. 


GANBads Agya col, St8acxahe, 15 
OTe Eyevur|ans eyco ip. 
Kal €l GEAEIs TEAEIOS etvan SidacKados, 
dkouadv pou kayo 5idakea ct copiav 
Tv ovdets [f. 63°] aAAos elde mAny guou 
20 


2b, 11-13 cf. John 8:14; Gos. Thom. 18 |] 18-21 
John 7:14—16; 12:49-50; 14:24, 


Aft SC 
2b =Lr VI, 2 || 2 Aeyovtos Del: -ovta cad. || 2/3 
eyéAace kal: deest in Lt | 3 tov: autov cad. || 4/5 
TravTa—ou: quia quanta de ore meo procedunt Lt 

|| 4 mavta: scripsi || 5 adnBes cod. Del || 6 gion: 

éott Del || toutcav: ante omnes L¢ || kupios: add. 

vos autem alienigenae estis £1 || 9-24 pr. kai— 
yaéntis: quoniam mihi data est gloria seculorum, 

vobis datum est nihil; quia ante secula ego sum Zt || 

19 olde Dei || rAnv Del: mpiv cod... 
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Gs 


KAI TO GeaTHPiov Svoua RactaaEts. 


25 


30 


5 ’AveBoraay de ‘loudaio1 


ueya [f. 68"] kal eitrav auto’ cd KaIvo" 
5 Kal mapadoEou Satipatos. taxa 
MEevTaETIS TV TO TaiSiov, Kal a Told 
dbeyyetar pryata’ To1alTous Adyous 
OUdETIOTE Oldapiev, OUSEVOS EIPT|KOTOS, 





H 
22 Bactaais cod.. 


Ga 
KO TOU TrELPAVTOS LE TPds UUs. 


ya) cou SidaioKxaAds ett. oude eu0u 
yaSntns Tuyxavels. eyed Olda Moccv 
XPoveov El Kat Mocov LEAAEIS Croat 
adnbcas ydvos éyad ofa. kal oTav 1dqs 
TOV OTAUPSY LOU Ov Elirev Gol Oo TraTHp 
(OU, TOTE TIOTEUGEIS OTL TaAVTA Co 
elirov cor aAnbiva eiot. Kal TOUTEOV [LEV 
Eyed KUPIOS Eipt. ULeis Se aAAOTPLOI 
EOTE, OTL TOTE KA VUV O AUTOS EYE) EI. 
Ze Oi dé Tapovtes ot ‘lovdaior 
eEemAayTGav akouovTEes Tou Tadapiou 
To1aiita Aéyovtes, kai cEeBonoav 
weyaAny deavny Aéyovtes” a KaxtvoU 
Kat mapadokou batipatos. taxa cA 
TévTe EToV OUK EOTIV TO TraISiov TOUTE. 
Kai Olde Moin HbEyyeTat 7 oUK 
TKOUOGLEV EIPNKOTA Tiva OUTE 


21 John 7:16; 8:29; 12:49;14:24; Mark 9:37; Luke 
9:48; 10:16; Matt 10:40. 


WVS! 

21 pas: nuds V, add. iva 5:ScEc V SI || 23 aot || 
eit: Ecopat V|| 23/24 oudé—tuyxaveis: while you 
are called my disciple SI || 23 guoU: Euot V || 24 
Tuyxaveis V: deest in W|\ tyca: add. Se || 25 
xpovaow: Eteav || weAAets: xpdu[cav] Exes Vl] 26 
aAnécas—olda: deest in V || udvos: deest in SI || 
26/27 Stav—ov: OT[-15-] Vl] 28 Tote—travTa: [- 
15-]ra V |] 29 aAnGiva cian: aAn[Gaas eote] V|| 29— 
31 kot—cipi: deest in V\| 29 toutcav: behold ST || 
30 Wueis 5& ahAStpIOI: but you are a stranger 5! || 
31.6 autds: deest in Sl. 

2e, 1 [ot 6 mapovtles V|| 2 eEetrhayricav 
dkovovtes: axoucav[Tes Toujiu é&. V, listening St 
{[ 2/3 to¥—roratrta: deest in V SI || 3/4 kai— 
dcaovny: deest in V || 6 touto: deest in V|| 7 olde: 0 
Ii $Oeyyetat: add. To1ouTOIs Adyats V’|] 7 ouK: 
oudev Os V]| 8 tiva ote: ouK V. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
oude vopodiSackaAou, 
ovde Papiaaiou 
TWOS Gs TOU TaISiou ToUToOU. 

6 ‘Arrexpién autois To mardiov kai 
elrrev’ Ti GaupaCerte; 
uGAAov dé Ti amioteite &’ ois elitov 
Uv aAnGeas cote’ OTE EyevuT|enTe 
ULIEIS KAI Ol TaTEpEs Tpcav Kal Ol 
MaTépes Taav MaTEpcov Upc, 
olda axpifidds kal o mpdstov 
KOOLOV KTIOBEIS. 


7 ‘Axoucavtes 5: tas 6 Anos 
ebipcobroay, AcAijoat 
unkett Suvnfevtes mpos autov. 
TpoceAGcav Se autois EoKipTa Kai 


6, 7/8 cf. John 17:5; 121-2. 


H 
6, 2 Gaupaterat cod. || 3 amarettat cod. || 7 


MP@Tov: TPo ToUTOV cod. || 8 KTTOBrVAI cod.. 


Ga 
GpXlepecas ouTE voyOSSacKaAou ouTE 
Ypaywatéas aAK’ oude dapiaaiou 
Tives Gs TOU TaIdiou ToUToU. 

2d [f. 201°] Kat amoxpibeis elie To 
Taldiov autois’ Ti mavu BoaupaCete; 
uGAAov € amoreite &>” ols elirov 
ULiv OTI Eltrov Treas olda Ste Eyevunbnte 
ULEIS KAI Ol TATEPES ULICaV Kat OF 
TOTEPES TOV TaTEpaov’ ETI Kai TO 
trapadofou <héyco upiv> ot olda OTe 6 
KGOUOS ExTiaby Kai 6 
TELNpas mpas unas olde. 


2e ‘Akouvoavtes S€ of loudSatot oti kat 
capvuev edoBréroay, 
unketi Suvapevor autca AaAetv. 
TpoceAGov & To mraidiov 


2d, 7/8 cf. John 17:5; 1:1-2 || 9 cf. John 7:16; 8:29; 


12:49;14:24; Mark 9:37; Luke 9:48; 10:16; Matt 
10:40. 


WV SI 

9 oUTE...OUTE: Ov...cU || oUTE voLodiSaaKaAou: 
deest in ST\| 10 ypappatats V|| cAA’ oude 
dapiaaicu: deest in SI || ude: ov VI] L1 cas— 
ToUTou: deest in V. 

2d, L kat: tote Vj] 1/2 eltre—avrois: to madiov 
elrrev Vf] 2 mavu: mad V || Saupaete: -ntar W, 
-eTat V{| 3-6 &’—martépeov: because I told you 
the truth and he who sent me is trustworthy ST || 3/4 
elrrov—ote: olda mote VI] 4 eldar || § upeov: 
Tpeay FE $76 alt. ai—Eti: deest in V|| 6-8 Eti— 
extio@n: when all the world was not here, [ was 
before the world S/|| 6 to: toto VI] 7 Aéyea piv 
V Si: deest in W| Gte: Tote V|| 8/9 Kai—olde: 
deest in V SI. 

2e, 2 kai cipvuev: Toate pbeyyetar P| 3 
auTou WI] AaArjcat Vl] 4/5 moocshbov—eAcye: 
elmre SE pds autois 6 Inaolls V, when the 
children came out, they played and had fun. And he 
offended them saying SI. 
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TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
eheyev™ 
ETrailov mpas upas Ererdr olde 
UtkpodauaaTol gate kal TOIS 
dpovipots OAtyo. 

8 ‘Ns obv soEav mapnyopsiabar 
EM TH MapaKArcet Tov maidiau, 
6 kabnynts Elitev Ted TaTp! auToU 
Sevpo, ayaye auto sis TO 
trardevtrpiov kaye SSaEe auto 
Yeauuata. o SE ‘laand emAaBapevos 
TS XEIPOS AUTO aImyayev auUTOV 
gig TO TaiSeuTHpIOV. Kai o SidcaKahos 
KONAKEUCAS AUTOV TYAyEV AUTOU EIS TO 
5iSacKxaAiov. kat Eypapev aura o 


VI, 8/9 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.20.1, Ep. Apos. 4; cf. Acts 
Thom. 79, 


a 

7 €oTat cod.. 

8, L cas ov: & cou cad. |] 4 aut cod, || § auTa 
cod.. 


Ga 
autois Eheye” 
EmaiEa mpos was emerdr olda 
OTI pikpol GavpaOTO! EGE Karl 
UIKpOl ToIs ppovTpaaiv. 

2f ‘Ns olv eoEav mapayepeiatar 
éml Th MapakAraet Tot maidos rpEato 
o kabnyntis Aéyetv Ted TaTpI aUTOU 
Sclipo, eisaryaye auto Els TO 
marSeutrptov kaya didaEo autov 
Ypappata. 6 6€ ‘leond kpatijoas 
QUTOU Ths XEIpos, Hyaryev auTov 
gis TO SidaoKxaAciov. o 5 5i:SaoKxahos 
Zaxyaios KoAaKEvoas aUTOU 
eSeiEev avtou 


VI, 20/3 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.20.1, Ep. Apos. 4; cf. 
Acts Thom. 79. 


WV SI 

6 EmaiEa—emern: deest in SI || 7 wxpol—kat: 
you are amazed and weak Si, cote V|| 8 utxpoi— 
dpovrjpaatv: for glory is due for assisting the 
children St || this V. 

WVP SI 

2f, 1-8 as—OiSaaxadtiov: deest in P || 1/2 cas— 
TipEato: deest in V SI || 3 O—Aéyetv: eltrev oly 
Kadnyntns V St || 4 Seipo: deest in SI || eiaayaye 
W: dyaye Vl 4/5 cis TO matdeutrpiov: to me for 
instruction SI || 6/7 6—auTou: [-14-]TOv V || 7 this 
Xeipds: deest in SI || 7/8 autov—o: [-14-] V|| 8 eis 
To SiSacKaAeiov: to the teacher S/ || 8-26 o— 
uvectuas: kaicavtos S€ avTou, Tov SidaEat 
Yeaupata Tap ‘Inaod ripfato° to mpaTtov 
OTOLXEIOV TO GAE. 6 5€ ‘INcovs AEyel TO 
Seutepov atoryxeiov, yeO, yeiweA Kat el trey 
QUTG) MAVTA Ta OTOIXEIA Eas TEAOUS. Kal 
avanuEas BiBAiov, Tous mpogrtas EdiSaoKe 
Tov KaehyNIHy. AUTOS SE atoxuveeis HMOpNcEv 
Ott ouK olde mdGev autos olde ta ypappata- 
Kal EyepOeis avexcapnoey otkade auyalcov, 
eatapevos To mapadotov des. P || 9 
Zaxyaios—autov: Zax[-14-JuTov V|| 10 eSeiGev 
W: Eypanpev V ST] autov V. 


CHAPTER 6:8 


Ge Gb 
autois Aéyer 
ETaIga pas. olda yap 
OTI pikpoBaupaatol OTE Kal 
LIKpol Tols dpourpaatvy. 

2f ‘Ns otv EoFav mapnyopeiabar 
év TH MapakArael Tou matSiou, Elev 
okabhyntys mpos Tov ‘Icon: 
Ayaye aUTOV Eis TO 
Tradeutrpiov kaye autov [f. 64°] 
5idaEoo ypappara. o dé "laond AaBeav 
QUTOV AITO THS XEIPOS Tyayev AUTOV 
gis TO didaaKaAciov. 


Kal Eypawev autos (VII 1a) Faas &€ 6 Zaxxatios Tov 
VI, 2£8 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.20.1, Ep. Apos. 4; cf. VIl, 1 frenaeus, Haer. 1.20.1, Ep. Apos. 4; cE Acts 
Acts Tham. 79, Thom. 79. 

ALt SC 


6 EnauEa: proverbium dixi Le || 7/8 
pikpodaupactoi—ppovracaiv: debiles estis et 
nescientes Zt || 8 dpovTjpaciv Del: dupapaciv 
cod.. 

2€ =Lr VI, 5—6a || 1/2 %0Eav—maiSiou: deest in 
Lt]| 4/5 eis TO maideuTHpiov: mihi Lt || 6/7 
haBcav—xeipos: apprehendit puerum [esum Lr || 8 
&Saoxahelov: add. ubi alii pueri docebantur Lt || 
10-12 xai—emi TSevev: magister vero dulci 
sermone coepit eum docere litteras, et scripsit illi 
primum versiculum qui est ab a usqe t, et coepit 
eum palpare et docere Lr || 10 cuted Del: autov 
cad... 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
Zaxyaios Tov akdaBntov Kal npEato 
ETIOTOLXICEW AUTED. Kat Aéyel Ta aUTED 
Ypappa rAcovaKis. to SE mardiov ouK 
GITEKPIVATO AUTO. 
Txpavéets 5é 6 
Kaenynts ekpoucEv aUTO Eig THY 
KedaAry, To dé mat[f. 68"]Siov 
NYAVAKTHCED Kal Elev QUT)’ EYED OE 
Géhceo TraiSevoat ugAAOV 7 madevdqvat 
Tapa cou. ererdr olda ta ypaupata & 
ou diSaoxeis axpiBaas trokAous 
KPELTTCOTEPOUS GOU. KOI TAVTO ELOt 
elOlv GOOTTED XAAKOS NXCoV 1] KUUBaAos 
GAadalov’ ativa ov Tapiotmar thy 
doovry fF Thy SdEav 
ove Thy Suvapiy 
Ths ouveceas. 

9 Tlavodpevov d& THs Spyis To 


22-24 | Cor 13:1. 


H 

16 autca cod. |] 19 el cod. || 21 cu: cou cod. || 24 
GUTIVG OU: avTIVaOlY cod. || mapéotiat ced. || 27 
TMs: T[*] cod... 


Ga 
Tov GAdaBNTOVv. Kat TpEato 
EMITPEMELV GUTOV Elifeiv TO GAPa 
WAcovakis. to Se tardiov 
EOIEITTA Kal OUX UIMKOUELY AUTC Eas 
apas moAAas. <dpyrabeis 5 6 
KaSnynms Expougey autov. 
To 5¢ maidiov 
aTeviaas auTov.> Yotepoy Se ele” Eye 
Beda SiScaxeabar, 
Eye olda TA ypauLaTa cou a 
5iSaaxeis toAAa cou 
KpelTTov. Kak TAUTa PO! 
EOTI GS KOAKOS NXeav 1 KULBaAov 
ahaAaov Tiva Tap’ aut was 
deovtis ayoiBny ote SdEav aodias 
oute Suvapiv 
Wuxtis oUTE cuvedeans. 

3 To de raidiov maucapevou Ts 


22-24 1 Cor (3:1. 


WVSI 

1L Tov aAdaBntov: thy a. W, To aAda[Bntov] 
V,“{ know” SI || 11-13 rip§ato—mAcovanis: the 
teacher first began to speak: “Say I.” He told him 
often: “Say it.” S7 {| 12 ciety: kat Aéyewy V|] 14 
ected Tra—ummKouetv: did not proclaim SY || kai— 
aud: deest in V || 15 pas ToAANs V, one hour 
Si || 15-18 dpyiobsis—autov V SI: deest in W || 16 
Expoucev: add. on the head Si || 18 atevicas—éde: 
deest in S{ || aveviaas: add. cis V\| Yatepov be: 
deest in V\| elie: add. to him: “you have done 
unworthy things” Si || 18-20 ¢yaa—olda: deest in V 
{| t9 S:Scioxeatar: add. but am I supposed to be 
instructed by you? Si || 21/22 mohAAa—xpeittov: 
and now can they condemn me? Si || 22-23 
mohAd—éorr: deest in Vl] 23 xaxds: add. 3 V’| 
24-27 tiwa—ouvédeans: deest in V. 

WY asi 

3, L2 toO—dpyiis: tavodpevov dé to tratdiov 
Tis Opyns V, and the boy remained quiet a while 
Si, wat @. 
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Ge 
addaBntov Kabhyntmns Kal rpEato 
ETMTHOSvEly Kani Elite TO GAGA 
TAgIoTakis. TO SE Traidiov 
EOLGITEA KAI OUK ATEKPivaATO AYTOV EWS 
aapas ToAAds. opyiabeis abv 6 
ka€nyntns Expoucev auTov eis Thy 
KedaAny. To dé maidiov 
GEtas maGov elev outdo’ Eye oF 
TreaxtSevea LGAAov 1 madevouat 
Gd Gou, STi olda ypaupata a 
GU Le S1ScoKets Kal MOAAT cou 
KpIols EOTI. Kal TAUTEA Gol 
EOTIV GOS KOUS XAAKOUS, cas KUURaAOV 
cAaAaCov, ative ou mapéxouat Sia Thy 
deovny Thy SoEav kal Thy dodiav. 
oudé TIVES WuXT <auvinal> Thy Suvayiv 
Ths aodias pou. 

3 Tlavoapevos S€ ato Ths Opyts 


22-24 1 Cor 13:1. 


Als 

12 Emmndevev Del: EmiatmAcuety cod. || 12-15 
kai—oAAas: deest in Lt || 15 tohAas Del: 
TOAXijs cod. || Gpytobeis: deest in Lt || 18 ats 
maGov: puer vero cum accepisset Lt || 20-22 kai— 
éort: deest in Lt || 22-27 kai—pou: et scio quia vos 
estis mihi tanquam vasa de quibus non exeunt nisi 
voces et non sapientia neque animae salvatio Ze || 23 
xols xaAKots Del: xolv xahxowv cod. || 24 
Trapéxoua! Sia Del: rapéao oudé cod. || 26 
ouvinat: coni. Del. 

3=Lt VI, 6b || 1 maucapevos—dpyijs: et incipens 
versiculum Lt. 


Gb 

aAdaBntov EBpaiati, kai Ayer mpds 
atov’ aba. kat nat to taidiov’ 

GAda. kat aOis o SiSaoxahos” aAga. 

Kai TO Taldiov poids. Elta maw o 
SiSaaKados & Tpitou To aAda. 15 


20 


Ib Tote EuBAEpas 6 'Inaots 





SC 
12 dnot SC || 14 randiv S. 
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TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
TratSiov Elev ad’ EauTOU Ta 
YPaLPaTa mavTa aro TOU dAda Eas 
Tou 1 peta MoAATs eEeTaaecs kal 
Tpaveas. EuBAEPas Ta 
kabhynty elmev auto 
GAGE plas TO KaTa dua, TO 
Brita reas SiSaoxers aAAOv; 
UmoKpita, ei oldas moatov StdaGov pe 
TO GAPa Kat TOTE Gol Matevaco Aéyelv 
To Pita. Elta MpEato amoctopatiCev 
Tov SiSacKadov mepi Tou a 
GOTOIXEIOU. Kal OUK loxuGEY 
OUTED Eltretv. 

10 ’Axoudvteov 5 moda Agyel Ted 
kabnynty aKoue, 
SiSaaKahe, kal vdet Thy Tou mpaTou 


H 
4 eE€atcas cod. || 6 auTa cod. || 7 iS0s cod. || 10 
TOTEVELV cod. || 13 toxusv cod... 


Ga 
apytis elirev ad? ExuToU TavTo Ta 
YEauULATE amd TOU A Eas 
TOU © HEya WETA TroAATs EEsTaaEcs 
tpavers. euBAcwas Se madi to 
KaOnynty Zaxxaica \éyel auTOs” au TO 
GAda un eidaars kata duciv, To 
Bijta mas aAAous Sidaoxets; 
UTOKpITa, Maroy ei oldas SiSaov 
TO GAda, Kal TOTE COI MaTEvCG TrEpi 
Tou Pita. Elta npEato amootopatiCew 
Tov StSaoKahov mept Tou aAdou 
YPALWATOS, Kal oUK loxucEV 
atrokpiOjvat autos. 

4’ Axouovtcav Se roAAcav Aéyet 
TO maidiov te Zakyaico’ aKkoue, 
5iSctoxade, Tv Tou aAdou 





WeaSl 

2 ad’ Eautou: autad a|| 24 ravta—a péya: ta 
yeduuata Vj 3/4 A—cd péya: Az to Yats Si || 4 
o peya: 2 al] Getaaeas: ths AcEeas V|| 5 
Tpaveas: deest in V || Se madi: dé @, obv V'|| 6 
Zaxxatcg: deest in V || autc> Vall ov: deest in V|} 
7/8 kata—Pijta: or what letters are Si || § aAhous 
SiScoxeis: deest in V||9 mpcatov ei aldas: deess 
in V|| 9-11 tpcotov—fiita: since you do not 
know, how do you teach me books? If you know, 
then tell me what Yats is S/ || 10 aAda:A @|| 
mortetioa V: -copev Wael I ipEavto BM || 
atoatopatiCe V Santos: atroatoyaTtiCov W, 
atrooropiCew a@ Thilo Tisch Bon, aroototiCeww 
[sic?] Sch, prophesy ST || 12/13 mepi—ypappatos: 
those things S/ || 12 aAdou: mpedtou Vall 13/14 
kal-—outds: the teacher listened and understood 
Az, but in its nature ST || 14 atroxpi8qvai autos: 
avtixpi@jven [av**kpiéqvat VY] auté V, cute 
avtTatroKpiGijvat a 

4, 1-13 v. notam SI || 1 axoudvtcav S wohAcw: 
deest in V\| 5&: add. avt W* || 2 to maidtov: om. 
Santos Bon {| tea Zaxxaica a SI: tov Zaxxaiov F, 
tea KaeHyNTh || 3 aAdou: mpatou Va. 


CHAPTER 6:10 


Ge 


el tre 
Ta YPALLATA aro TOU aAda Ecos 
To 1 peta roAANs oEuTHTOS. 
euBAgbas dé eis Tov 
kabnyntmy Aéyel auToV’ aU TO 
&Ada pn eidcas kata puoi, TO 
Brita mas paAAov S1Saakeis; 
UTOKpITa, et Oldas, SiSakov ye maa@tov 
OU TO GAGA Kal TOTE GOI MoTEUCD 
To Pita. o Se pEato emepwtav 
Tov diSdoKalov wept Tou mpcdTou 
OTOLXELOU. Kal OUK loxuGEV 
el Ely OUdEV. 

4 ‘Axouovtoov dé modAcav, Agyel pos 
Zakxatov’ akoue, 
S5idctoKarAe, Kol vOEt Thy TOU Mmpcatou 


ALt 

3/4 GAda—oEutmtos: a usque ad t pleniter Lr || 6~ 
8 oW—Oi5cioxers: tu autem nescis interpretare quod 
est a et b; quomodo vis docere alios? Lr || 9 
WToxpiTd: o progitas Lr || 10 matevco: dicam ZL || 
11 Emepeotau: enarrare Lr. 

4=Lr VI, 7 || 1 axoudvteav & oldu: lesus 
autem Lt || 3/4 tyra: primam litteram £¢. 


175 

Gb 
Te 

5 
xaGnynty Aéyel’ ou TO 
chiar pn, etdcas ais aAAOv TO 
Brita didaEns; 

10 


Kal apEa EVs TO TraiSiov ato Tov 
adda elrrev ah’ exuTow [f. 111%] tox KB 
Yeappata. 


2a Elta kai abiBis Aeyer 
aikoucov, 
SidcoxaAe, Thy TaGiv Tou mpctou 


SC 
11 madiv S. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

oToixeiou TaEtv. Kal mpdoxes cade Tras 
Exel KavOvas OEOUS Kal xapakTHpas 
Ueaeav oUs Opas CEuvouEevous, 
diaBaivovtas, ouvayouevous, 
eCeptrovtas, abeAKopEvous, 
UNpounévous, XopsvovTas, 
BeAndopoutas, Tplorjuous, SioTdpous, 
Guooyrpous, GUOTOAEis, SuoyevEts- 
ETaptikous, Cuyodtatas, tooueTpous, 
igoyopous Kavovas Excav TO aAda. 


VII t ’Akavoas 5 6 kaényntms 
Thy ToLAUTHY 


H 

4 Se mas: mas dé cod. || § GEous: dus cod. | 
xapaKtnpa cod. jj 6 oupas cod. || 7 
auvaryaapevas cod. {| 9 npoupevos cod. || 10 
BeAehetoutas cod. || 11/12 cpoayépous 
Opotralijs Gyotayeviis EtrapToUxous cad. || 13 
Ta cod. 


Ga 

OTOLXEIOU TAELY, Kal MpoaxEs cde TAS 
EXEL KAVOVaLS KCI LECaXapaKTHpas, 

[f. 201"} ols pas Euvous 
SiaBaivovtas, cuvaryouevous, 


UouLEvoUS, XOpevoVTas, 
Badedeyyouvtas, TpicTjpous, 
QUOYEVEIS, Uap TroUXOUS 
Cuyootatas, ioopétpous 
Kavovas Exel TO A. 


VIEL ‘Os &€ qKoucev 6 Sidatoxados 
Zaxxalos Tas TooavTas 


WVaSi 


4 mpdoxes cde Tas a: Mpos cde Tes H, 
Moaous || § uscaxapoKtnpas a: -pa Tisch & 
c., peao- W, wecov xapaktipas V, yéoa 
xapaxthpas Thilo || 6 dpds Euvous Tisch & c.: 
dpds cEuvous V, dpa€ivous W, dpa E. @, 
GpaiEuvous M, pgs Euvtous Thilo || 7 
SiaBaivovtas codd. Thilo Santos Bon: -ovta 
Tisch Sch || cuvayopévous a: -os W, add. 
eFéprovtas mapeAiouevous (exp.) V || 9-12 
inpoupevous—Cuyootatas exp. || 9 
inpoupévous cedd. Thilo Bon: tous pév Tisch 
Sch, wpopevous Santas || xopevovtas codd. Thilo 
Santos Bon: mopevovtos Tisch Sch || 10 
Badedeyyouvtas W: Badeheyiouvtas DM Thilo 
Santos Bon, Bade peyiouvras 8, makeheyouvtas 
V, mad & xepadavotvtas Tisch Sch || 
TplaTious: onanyots V, add. cuomaytis Vl UL 
UiTapToUKous W: ctropTrouxous V, imap touxée 
BM Thilo, umaptrovAgev D, umapxous Tisch Sch, 
umtapxovtas Santos Bon || 12 Guyootatas WV: - 
ous @Thilo Bon, 5 kat wmoatatous Tisch Sch, 
om. Santos || iaoyétpous Var. -ov W, add. touTous 
Thilo || 13 Exeis Tisch ]] Tod Tisch || ada V. 

VI, 1, 1~7 cas —tapovorv: and Zachaeus said to 
the child Si || 2 Zaxyaios: deest in V|| toomtas: 
Toiautas V. 
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Ge Gb 

[f. 64°] otorxelou Taki. <d>5_e mais =» ypaxupartos, Karl yucabt mdcous 

Exel Guo kavovas Kai KapaAKTTpAs TMpoaddaus Kal KavoVas EXEL Ka 5 
yeoov Ofuauevous Xapaktijpas Euvous, 

SiapevovTas, cuvayouevous, SiaBaivovtas, cuveyouévous, 

Wpoupevous, XopevovTas, OEvovTas, XopEevoVTAS, 

TpiaTopous, S:atopous, 10 
CUAXipous, OLOyEVElS, Tapdxous, 

Cuyoatopous, iooveTpous igoupevous. 


Kavovas Exel TO aAda. 


VII 1 ‘As dé FKousev 6 Zaxxatos VII 2b Kat axovoas 6 Zaxxaios 
Tas ToLAUTAS Tas ToauUTAS 
Alt SC 
4 atotxeiou Del: -ov cod. || <cb>Se Del: [-]5€ cod. || 6 Euvous Tisch: dEuvous codd. || 9-12 dEvouTas 
§~9 kai—xopevovtas: in medio grassando, —icoupévous: deest in S || 9 oEUmovtas cad. || 12 
permanendo, domando, dispergendo, variando, elcopevous cod.. 


comminando Lr || 6 6Euapévous Del: Eupévous 
cod. || 9 ixpoupevous Del: cpopévous cod. || 11 
dpaxipous Del: apaxripous cad., deest in Lr |f 
11/12 Gpoyeveis—icoyétpous: simul ingenio 
pariter omnia communia habentia Lf || 11 
Tapdxous Del: oTraptoxous cad. || 13 
Kavovas—cAda: deest in Lt. 

VIE, 2 =Lt VI, 8 || 1 txoucev: vidisset Lr | 2/3 
Ttas—xavevas: taliter divideret Lr. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
Tpoonyopiay, [f. 69°} Tous TolouToUs 
KaVvovas TOU MpcaTou ypappatos, 
EIPNKOTOS TOU Inaou, Nropnény Et Tv 
TorauTny didaoKadiav kai arohoyiav 
QUTOU. Kat Eltrev 6 KabnyNTNs~ olLor, 
olpot, HropnOny 6 taAaitcpos eyes, 
UAUTOV aioxUYTY TrapEcKoV 
ETIKATAOTIACALEVOS. 

2 To matdiov Tovto 
dpov am’ eyou, adeAde. 
ou yap dépe <To avlaTnpov> Tou 
Bhéupatos auTou, ode Tov Tpavoy Tov 
Adyov avTou. 
AMAGS TO MAISIoV ToUTO ynyEVTs OUK 
goTiv 
Kal TOUTO SuvaTal kai TO trup 
Sapcoai. Taya ToUTO To mraidiov 


H 
6 amodoyia cod. 
2, 3 Td aUOTHPOY: scrips. 


Ga 

<mpoanyopias 

ToU Mpaitou ypayatos 

Wmopnosyv Ei Tooauthy> 

amoAoyias kal TocauTny dtdacKadiav, 
ElITE Tols MapoUOIV’ olor, iAot, 
TToprenv 6 tadas Eye, 

EUCQUTED COXUUTY Trapexcov. 


2 'Ematacapevos 5& to raidiov gn" 
Gpov autov, adedge ‘land. 

ou dépay TO avoThpov TOU 

BAéupatos Tot mocouwrou autou oude 
TOV Adyov aUTOU akoUcal amak 7 
VOTIAAI. TOUTO TO Traldiov OUK EOTI 
ynyevns, 

ToUTO Suvatat Kal mp 

Sapdoa. TAXA ToUTO 


WVaSl 


3-5 mpoanyopias—rtocautny I: deest in W, Kai 
Tolautas aAANyoplas TOU MacdTou ypapatos 
elpnKdtos Tou maidds Hmopnaey Ei TooavTTY 
@|| 6 attoAoyias: -a auTod V, -av @&|| TooadThy: 
deest in Var|| &\Saoxadiav: -a V, add. wai V, add. 
QUTOU Kat a] 7-10 ofpoi—routo: I do not 
understand an answer such as you have said. I have 
made for myself shame and have found it S7|| 7 
iAor: deest in Vor|| 8 ntoprOny a: utropnény WV 
[| 9 EuauTed: Ev auTES Vij aloxuvns @ 

2, 1 Emamacapevos—epn: EmaTacapevos to 
trardiov toto @, deest in Vl 2 dpov: add. ow D 
|| autov: aTS @, add. taaKadd ce Var|| 
"|eaar\$: add. and take him away to your own house 
SI || 3-5 toO—autol: to look on his swiftness (of 
mind) and song-like words SI || 4 tow mpdccattou: 
deest in Var|| 4 autot: add. Kai + el trev—autod 
(1,7-2,3) M homoeoteleuton || oud: 0 @&, add. 
Tpave a, add. TO tpavoy V|| § tou Adyou /’|| 
ouTou: deest in Var|| $/6 cxovcai—vonoat: drag 
@, deest in V|| 6/7 ynyevns ouK got: [ouKiv B] Var 
|| 89 totto—Sapacat: he torments us with fire 57, 
deest in V\| 9 taxa Vee: deest in W Sl. 
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Ge Gb 

Tpoonyoptas Kal Tous Kavovas Tpoonyopias 

ToU Tpatou ypaywatos TOU EVOS YpaLaTos, 

EIPNKOTOS TOU 'INGoU, Nropnoev emi Thy eKMAayels ouK elxev atroxoiOAVai 5 
ToravThy SidaoKaAiav. kal QUTC, Kal 

eBonoe A€yeov' olpol, OT! atpadeis Aéyet te ‘Ieoard: 


? , t , ? . ‘Y 
Hratnony o takas eye kal 
SULOAUTED HICKUYTY KATEGXOV. 


10 
2 2c adeA$é, TO taidiov Toto aAnbcas 
*Apov QUTOV amt’ ELOU, MapaKaAcd GE, — OUK EOTI ynyevEs. 
GdeAbe. ov dépw To avaTHpov TOU Kpov ov AUTO aT” EpLou. 
BAguuatos autou oude 
Tov Adyou auTou. 5 


ToUTO Td Traldiov Suvata mp 
Saydoat, mavtas kal xahiveroat. 


Alt SC 
§ sipnxotos— Inaou: deesr in Lt || § emconaey 2c, L madi S. 
cod. || érri: add. de prima litera et de tali homine Lr 

II 7 &Acnoe Del: evorjoe cod. || 8 Eaten cod. || 
HratHenv—eyao: stupefactus sum ego Lr || 9 

KaTéoxov: add. per istum infantem Lr. 

2 =Lt VI, 9-10a || 2 ante dpov: add. et dixit ad 

loseph Le || 3-§ To—ow Tou: non possum intueri in 
faciem eius Lr || 4 oude: add. audire graves Lr || 8/9 

Tp Sapacai: mapadapaaat cod. || 9 

xaAtvedoal: mare refrenare Lr. 
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TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

TIPO Ths KOoPOTrOLiAas 

iV. Toia yaothp ToUTO 

EYEVUTIGE 1 Tola untpa eeebpewev, 

EYG) AyVOR. olor, adele, 

sEnxel pe, ou mapaKxoAoubea Ty Siavoia 
YOU. nTaTHAa guauTov, 6 Tpiaabhios 
éyoo" youuny Exerv paSnmy, kat 
eupény Excov Sidcaxadov. 

3 “EvOupotuat, dido1, Thy aloxuvny 
Lou OT yépeov UTrapXe Kal UTTO 
Tatdiou veviknpar. 

KOI EXO EKKEIOGL Kal 

atro8aveiv rj duyely THs Kos TaUTIS 
Sia TO maSiov ToUTo. ov Suvapen yap, 
OUK Eat! Opabiivat eis Civ TavTooy 
LoaAtoTa Teav iSovToav OTI 


H 
2, 17 €xovta cod.. 
3, 6 Tea cod. 


Ga 
MPO Ths TOU KoaLOU ToInoiv Eotiv 
YEYEVVT|LEVOV. trola yaoThp ToUTov 
éyévurjoev. toia Se untpa eEcbpewev 
TOUTOV, Eye) GyVvod. olor, PiAor, 
BEN XE! We, OU TapaKohoubda TH Savoia 
QUTOU. HrathOny, Eye 6 TpiadGAlos. 
eyeo nycovilouny <exe pabrrry>, Kat 
eupeOny Exeiv SiSaoKadov. 

3 ‘Evvocd thy aioxuvny, 
OTI YEPCov UTTapXCa Kai UTO 
Trardiou evikneny. 
KOI EXC EKKAKTOAI Kal 
atrobavetv 
Sia TouTOU Tou Traidiou. ov Suvauat 
yap Et1 opabijvan eis Thy Gypiv auToU. 
UaALOTa El MOvTCOV TavTcoV OT! 


11-13 Luke | 1:27; Gos. Thom. 79; Prot. Jas. 3:2. 


11-13 Luke 11:27; Gos. Thom. 79; Prot. Jas. 3:2. 


Weasl 

9-11 ToUTO—yeyevvnpEvo: it is beyond me 
whence he came SI || 10 tod—xoapou Toinotw: 
Koopotaiias Varl{ 1b rovtov: totto a, autov V 
|| 12 eyevynoev: EBaotacey a} 13/14 roia— 
ayvoc: deest in V|| 12/13 cEeOpayev tottov: 
TouTo &E. a|| 13-15 oipoi—rpiac@Alos: deest in 
V SI \| 13 pide @|| 14 mapaxodoubed: -Aricas BM 
Tisch & c., -Arjaopet D || 15 yrat@ny: -noo @, 
add. 80uTov a, add. &1auTdv Thilo | 6 
tptaad@Aias Eyed al 16 eyo: deest in aril ExEW 
pathy Var Sl: deest in W|| 17 edpov Vl Exe: 
deest in V. 

3, L Evvoco: evupoupar pidor Va|| 2 oti: os Thilo 
| Uraipxea V: -cav WM Tisch & c., -et BD Thilo || 
Kat: deest in Val] 3 évixrj@nv: -Ge1 8, shamed Si |] 
4-6 pr. xai~—raidiou: deest in V|| arrobaveiv: 
add. humiliated SI || 6 Sia: d:a@écer || toto B || 
maidos a|| 7 yap: deest in V || Ett Opabrvat: ev 
TY pg tauty PAapat (EuBAapor D] af Ty: 
deest in V|| 8 waAiota—tavroov: kal Tavtov 
paMOTa ei tovtcav [UTovtcw D} Va, deest in SI|| 
8/9 OTI—uIKpOU: deest in SI. 


‘17 3 yidasap 

SULJUI :weSW WauIpnidimy yunspi sauwO BMb 
‘adapaiB> ajBI1A19 BIS! ap Ine ‘areISTUISeN O]Nd3s 01S! 
Op 39 WIE UUM! WeEpIyeA Ul SisN.IN Caqey spun 
saliguoias—i0x ud 6-> || 17 asTUaAT! UMssod uoU 
zenbo] 19 pmb ya :Soyzi—nep /¢ |] G01 ‘1A 27= € 
"37 9 

STYUSAUT Wayne asdi :¢9X3 || 77 ay Sap 2SeO3QN3 £1 
|] 77 aun ureqasip :aliriojiacoAU 9] || poo aligizoun 
$1 || 77 sayews wistpenb 2512 7] || 77 eqn :duurl 

11 |] 77 389 sraeu emoas cali SovouorDON [1/01 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
EVIKTIENY UTTO Tra1Siou Tavu LIKpOU. TI 
Se Exco eitretv 4 Sinytjoacdai Tivi rept 
Gav MPOEONKEv LO! Kavdvas TOU MpaToU 
atoixeiou; aAnBaas ayvod, dior ote 
yap apxnv oudé TEAOs Erriotapal. 

4 Toryapotv, adeAge ‘leon, 
UTAYE AUTO LETA GwTHplas Els TOV 
olkdv Gou. ToUTo yap [f. 69"] to 
traidiov Ti mote peya Eotiv, 1 Aes, F 
ayyslos, FTI Ettra ouk olda. 


VIL 1 
Té mardiov ‘Ingots éyehacev 
Kai elirev’ viv 
KapTodopelTwoay Ta akaptra Kai 
BAetteTwoay ot TUpAO! Kal dpoveTeocay 
ol doopol TH Kapdia oT 
Eyed aveabey Tapely Iva TOUS KATO 
PUGEIAI Kal Eig TA cveo 


H 

9 Tavu: Tovar cod. || 11 ov cod. || mpooeenxev 
cod.. 

4, L ti yap ov cod. || 2 auTs cod... 

VII, 1, 5 dpovécata cod. || 8 piccapev cod. 


Ga 

, é t ‘a a ~ fw 
EVIKT|EHY uUTTO Tratdiou LIKPOU, TI Exa 
<elmeiv kai> Sinyjoacbal tivi epi 
cov [Ol elitev kavovev TOU a 
OTOIXEIOU <ayvod, © diAoI>; OU 
Yap aUTOU apxny 1H TEAOS yivedoKeD. 

4 Tovyapoty a€ica oe, adedbe 

"laond, amayaye autov sis Tov 
Olkov dou. TOUTO Ev ELo! SoKet 

1} beds Eon, 7 

bid nn , ow. 3 

GyyeAos, 1 Tl eltrea oux oda. 


VII 1 Tedv d& ‘loudaicov 
Tapaivouvtaw tov Zakxaiov, eyeAace 
TO madiov yéya <Kat elev" vuv> 
KAP TOpopEl TwoaY Ta Oa, Kal 
BAereteooay ot Tuoi 
TH kapdia oT 
éyao ducabev map| iva Tous KaTCo 
PUdcopEL Kal Eis TH dived 





WVaS! 

9 navdtou ptKpou: Tol maidtou tovTo V || 9-13 
ti—yivedoxca: deest in V | 10 eitreiv Kai a SI: 
deest in W|| Siqytoactai twi: Tid. a} AL pot 

@& SI: pou WI] a: mpeatou al] 12 ayvod & diAor 
ee. deest in W SI|| 13 autot—redos: apyny Kai 
TEAOS GUTOU OU a 

4, 1-3 toryapotv—cou: deest in V|| 1 aid ae: 
deest in SI || 2 "lesan: deest in SI || 3 toto WV 
BM Thilo: otitos Tisch & c., Totes D, add. td 
traidiov V|| 4 ¢v—Soxel: ti rote péya a Si, weya 
|S éoriv fl eds Var] 5 i}—olSa: deest in V. 

VILE, 1, 1-3 Tedv—xari: To Se mraidiov ¥|| 1/2 
Ta\v—mTapaivouvtcov: in the presence of the Jews 
standing near S7 || 2 1¢3 Zaxxaico a|| 3 Kal elirev 
a, elirev V, deest in W\| viv VarSI: deest in W)| 4/5 
ta—PAemetmoav: tavtes V|| 5 tupAot: add. and 
the deaf hear and the uncomprehending understand 
SU || 6 Ott: deest in a|| 7 rapes Thilo & c.: 
Trapryuot cedd. || Tous: autous @|| 7/8 kata 
AlloooaI: KATApaoopaL a|| 8 Ta Var Tov W. 


CHAPTER 7:4 


Ge Gb 
uTO Taidos eviKOny. ti Se Exco etrretv 7 
Sinytjoacbai rept 

GV MPCEONKE LO! KaVOVa TOU TrpcoToU 
OTOLXEIOU, OU EY GYVOC. 


4 Tlapaxahad ae, adeAde, 
UTAYE AUTOV Bis TOV 
OlkOv dou. oUTOSs yap 
Weyas Eativ 7 beds, 7 
ayyehos, i KTiomTs Tav atavToov. 


VIII 1 Tedv & "lovSaicov 
Trapaivouvta Tov Zakxaiov eyeAaoev 
© ‘Inaots kei elrev’ vov 
KapTodopettacav Ta akaptra. viv 
BAeretowoay ta dBAeTa. voy 
AKOVETCOY Of KCIhO! TH KAPSIC OT) 
éyco divcobev Tropetl Iva TOUS Ka TCO 
PUGCOLEN. Kel eis Ta caved 


Alt 

12 ayvocd add. stupesco ego o amici mei et noti 
mei: neque primordium neque finem possum 
invenire quid ei respondeam Lr. 

4=Lt VI, 11 |] 1 dSeAbé: add. loseph Lr'| 4 péyas: 
iste magister Lt || 6¢05: dominus Lt || 5 dyythos: 
add. quid dicam nescio Lt || }—atavtcav: deest in 
£e. 

VINK =Lt VI, 12 || 1, 1/2 teov—eyéAaaev: conversus 
ad Iudaeos qui cum Zacheo Lt || 5 aBAeta: add. 
non intelligentes intelligant Lr || 6 Tt KapSia: add. 
et qui propter me mortui sunt resurgant Lr || 6-9 
Otti—fAEmrea: et hos qui sunt sublimes ad altiora 
vocem Lt. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
KoAéou, KaBcos SteoTsthato pe o 
OTOOTEthaS YE TpPds UGS. 
2Kai 
tat 
eubews 
? e if fa .Y A 
towmOnoayv mavtes Utd TAS 
KATAPAS AUTOU MEeMTCKOTES Kal OUdEIS 
ETOALA Tapopyicat auTOV aio TOTE. 


EX 1 TlaAww &¢ eG’ quEpas moAAas 
EmaiCev o ‘Ingots peta kal ETEpcoV 
TrotStcov Ev Tivi Seopa utrEpcac. 


Luke 9:48; 10:16; Matt 10:40. 


A 
2,3 ths cod. || 4 metroBotes cod.. 
[X, 1, L peta cod. || 3 Urepcacov cod... 


Ga 
kaAcoco, Kaba SietaEato o 
GMoaTEihas UE TPds UGS. 

2 Kat wes [f. 202'] to mardiov 
KaTEMauas Tov Adyov, eubécas 
Eawénoay <ol TavTes ol> UITO THY 
KATAPAY AUTON Teaovtes. Kal oUdEIS 
GMO TOTE ETOALA Trapopyiaal auToy, 
UN|Teds KATAPAGETAI AUTOUS Kal 
EOOVTAI AVaTMpO!. 


VIII Appendix Tlopeuopévou de 
Tot 'Incot eidé tive Epyactnpiov kat 
Tiva veaviaxov Batt cis AcBntas 
ipatia kat Toxas Tivas Siaddpous 
datas, TO kaBeKaoTov ExTEAdv KATO 
Thy TOU Evos ExaaToU BouAnaty. 
eiaeABaov ol TO Taldiov ‘Incas OUTS 
TovouvTa Tov veaviav Aaa kal 
QUTOS Ek TOV TpOOKEILEVCOV 
Upacpataow... 


[IX 1 Me@’ quépas 5€ tTivas 
EmraiCev o Inaots 
ev Tit Sovaticg év uTrepce, 


1, 9/10 John 7:16; 8:29; 12:49;14:24- Mark 9:37; 


1, 9/10 John 7:16; 8:29; 12:49:14:24; Mark 9:37; 
Luke 9:48; 10:16; Matt 10:40. 


WVasl 

9 xadécat V'|| kabars Tisch & c. || eraEato V 10 
mpos V: cis W, 8" @|| quds VP BM. 

2, 1-4 kai—mmeadvtes: deest in V||3 ot wavTes ot 
a Si: deest in W\| 6 unttas—autous: deest in V|| 
UN|treas: OTreas LT] al] KaTapaonTat Thilo || 
autov a] 6/7 xai—ava mpor: deest in V SI || 7 
EOTaL avaTMpOS @ 

P 

Vl Appendix, 10 udacpatcav des. cod. 

WVP asl 

EX, 1 pe€?: kat 28” |] 3 Sopatics: [Tomes add. 
Dj Seapartt a] UmEpegea: tread V. 


CHAPTER 8:2 185 


Ge Gb 

BAémea kabeas mpoceTakE Lol 6 

GTooTEIAAS LE TPOS Ud. 10 
2 Kal as tatta 

ELITE TO Tradiov, 

EYEVOVTO UYIEis TaVTES WuXT Kal 

GEPATI Kal OUdEIS 


ETOAMUG El rely AUTE Adyov Trovnpov. 5 
5 
10 
IX 1 Mig de tTedv quepaay VEII1 Meta dé Tavita pig tev 
EmraiCev o Ingous auv Tots THEpaa Hv o 'Inaots maiCcv auv 
TAI) Kai GAAOIS Malai ETaVED SioTEyOU CiKoU. 





1, 9/10 John 7:16; 8:29; 12:49:14:24; Mark 9:37; 
Luke 9:48; 10:16; Matt 10:40. 


Alt 

9 mpooetate Del: mpoetaté cod.. 

2, 3/4 tyevovTo—acoyati: salvi facti sunt omnes 
infirmi qui propter sermones eius infirmabantur £7? || 
§ auTd cod. || A\Gyov mounpdu: deest in Lt. 

IX, 1 =Le VIL, 1 || 1 nuepeav: add. ascenderet in 
domo quadam Lt. 


186 TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
ev O& Tay Taldicov 
5 treocov 
ameBavev. tSdvtes Se Ta GAA 
TranrdSia amABov eis Tous olkous 
autaav. kateAttrov 5¢ Tov ‘Inaouv 
[lOvov. 
10 
2 Kai eABovtes ol yoveis Tou 
TebynKoTos maidiou evexaAouv 
to 'Incow Agyovtes. au katéBades To 
TraiSiov nud. o de Inaous elev" tyeo 
5 oukatéBaov auto. 





H 
6 iSeav cod.. 
2, 3 kateBadas cod. || $ kateBaha cod.. 


Ga 
Kal Ev Tay Tratdicov Teav mraifovTau 
TEacov ATO Ths Siateyou Kao, 
1 f ? r ‘ AY w 
ameavev. tdovta dé ta akha 
ia Ww ’ , 
Trardia eduyov eubews. 
KaTeAeiben de yovos 6 ‘Inoousc. 


2 Kart eA@ovtes ol yousis Tol 
amofavoytos matdiou evexcAouv 
QUTOV Cas AUTOS KaTEBaAe aUTOV. 
exeivol de Ermpeatov auTov 
KataBaAovtcov autov. 


WVaSl 

4 alt. Todv: deest in V || maiCovteov: add. pel? 
auTOU al! § aTO—Katea: deest in V\| THis 
Sioteyou: tov Saspatos a|| 6 Souter dé: dovtes 
SE V, xa iSdvta Thilo & c., kai iScav a|| 6/7 Ta 
GAAa maidia: ot Etepor VI] 7 eudécas: deest in a|| 
8 kateAcibén dé: ev arreAeipn Se V, remained Si, 
Kal KaTEBN @& Thilo, Kal KaTEGTH Tisch & c. || 
Udvag 6 "Inaotis: 4 ‘1. u. @ pduos V. 

2, 1 eAQdvTa @|| ot Var WI] 2 atodavavtos 
maidiou: Tebvnxotos V, tebvecatos DM Tisch & 
c., Matdiou iyouv Tou Tebvecdtos B Thilo || 2/3 
EvekctAouy auTov: Evexcthouy a, vexaArcav 

Te ‘leaond V, shouted at Jesus ST || 3. cas —aurrov: 
as autos kaTaBahdutos auTov W, as auTOV 
[katoPAnGévta autdv add. DB Thilo] @, [cas 
xataBadovta autoy add. Tisch] kai 6 "Inoots 
elirev’ eyes oudemoTe katEBaAov auto coni. 
Tisch & c., you have thrown down our child. But 
Jesus answered: [ have not thrown him down. He 
injured himself and slipped, falling off the roof. So 
now he is dead SI, deest in V|| 4 exeivor Vor -ov W 
{| 4/5 exeivor—autov: deest in VM SI|| 4 
empeatov Thilo & c.: -dvtaav W, -o1 D, 

-ovto B || § xataBalhdvtcov autév: deest in a. 


CHAPTER 9:2 


Ge 


€V Tra1diov 

ETEGEV AITO TOU aVvexyaiou Kat 
amreBavev. cos Se eldov ta radia To 
Tapa, Eduyov. 

atrepeive de 6 'Inaovs 

LOvos eis TO aveoyatov. 


2 "EdBavtes Se ot yovets TOU 
te@vaKoTos traidiou EAeyou 
Tea ‘Ingo’ STi ov auToV KaTEBaAEs. 


Alt 

§ amo Tou aveayaiou: per posticum Lf || 6 
atréBavev: add. statim Lr || 6/7 ta—trreaua: hoc Lr 
| 9 povos: dest in Lt. 

23 =Lr VIL, 2 || 2, 3 ot1—xateBades: vere tu eum 
irruere fecisti et insidiabantur ei Lz. 


187 


Gb 


Kal KaToOiobey Ev mardiov uo aAAou 
Kpnpvidopevoy em ths yns, kal 5 
ameGavev. kal iSovTEs ot cuutraiCovTes 
QUT Taides Epuyov, 

KAI UGVOS O ‘InGoUs UTeAsibbn EaTaS 
ETAVED TOU OTEVOU OU KATEKPNUVIGON O 
Tais. 

2 Kat pabovtes ol yoveis Tol 
tebunkoTtos Trades ESpauov peta 
KAavOLOU. Kai EUPOVTES TOV HEV Tralda 
KATO YTIS VEKPOV KEILEVOV, TOV 
5¢ ‘Ijoouv avebev eotata, 5 
UttoAaBovTEs cas UT’ aUTOU 
KATOKpTVIGohval TOV ToUTOV Tratda, 

Kal aTeviGovtes coveidiCov autov. 


10 


SC 

4 mandiv S || § yiis: deest in C || 9 oteyous Cj 
KaTEXpnviceny C. 

2, 7 ToUTOV: om. Tisch. 
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TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

3 "Ekeiveov Se éupaivoyeveav karl 
kpatovteav kateBn ‘Inaotis amo Tou 
OTEYOU Kai EoTH Tapa TO 
Tapa kal Expatev peovy yeyaAy 
Aéyav: Zivov, Zivov—Tovto yap To 
OVOUA AUTOF—, AVAOTE kal Ele el EyCD 
ae kaTEBaAov. Kal avactas 


elie’ OUXI, KUpIE. 


Kat idovtes ebaupacav. Kal Agyet aut 
TAI Oo ‘Inoous: Kat KOILOU. Kal al 
yoveis ToU maSiou 

edbacav tov Osdv 

KAI TpogeKUVT|GAY To Traldiov ‘Incouv. 


X 1 “Hv dé to rardiov ‘Inootis as 


X Prov 30:4. 


H 
3, 1 eupevedvtea cod. |} 3 Eat! cod. If 4 deovry 
yeyaAny cod.. 


Ga 

3 
Katenménaev 6 ‘Inaotis amo Tou 
OTEYOU Kal EOTIKEV Tapa Tou 
Trepatos kai Expagev dcovy eyaAn 
kai ele’ Zyvov—ouTeo yap EKaheiTto 6 
Tais—, avaotas Ele Lot, 
EYG) Of KATEBGAOY; Kal avaoTas 


Tapaxphpa elev’ ouxi, Kuple, 
ou kaTeBadas ada avéotnoas. 


kal idovtes eGerrdaynoay. 

ot dé 

yoveis Tou raiSiou Kal iSovtes auTtov 
avactavta <edobacav Tov Oedv 
KaI> MpooeKuvnaay Ta ‘Inco. 


X11 "Ovtos d¢ autou 


XI Prov 30:4. 


Wa SI 

3, 2/3 katenmonoev—xai: o d& "Inaous V, deest in 
Si || 3 otéyou DM: -ous W, otéatos B || Eom Var 
3-5 Eotrev—el re: and Jesus shouted to the boy in 
his own name SI || 3/4 tapa Tou mrapatos: To 
Wcapa Tou matdiou a, EvOa Exetto To MTapa 
|| 4 Expate Santos Bon Sch || 4 dcovn peyaAny a|| 
5 Zijvov Zivov V|| $/6 oUta—tais: outa yap 
TO OVO[E AUTOU EKAAEITO a OUTES Yap fv TS 
Gvoya autou V, deest in SI || 6 etme yor: deest in ST 
|| 7. c€ a cor WV|| 7-9 xai—elmev Vor and the boy 
rose from death SI, 6 S¢ mais Er WI] 10 ou— 
avéotncas: deest in SI|| ou katéBadas a: 
exatéBaAdas W, deest in V || aveatnoas: add. pév 
V | 13 && Var deest in W || 14/15 xoi—avaotavta: 
deest in VP ct SI || 15/16 £&6Eacav—xai Vor Si: 
deest in W|| Qedv: add. Em TO yeyovoTi onpetov 
&, EM Te YEyOvOTI onuEicg V'|| 16 Kai— ‘Inoow 
deest in VF. 

XI, 1, 1 avtou Vaz -ov W. 


CHAPTER 9:3 189 


Ge Gb 

3 ‘Ns &€ guaivovto kata tov ‘Inaot 3 ‘O dé Ingots idcav eubécas 
KaTHAGE KaTCO KATEMTONOEV aro Tou Stateyou, 
Kal OTAS ETrava TOU Kal EOTT Mpas [f. 112"] kedadns Tou 
Trteaatos Expale AEyeov TO Svoya TOU TeBvNKOTOS Kal 
tebvnKotos: [f. 65°] Zijvov, Zijvov, heyel autaa’ Zijvov, 5 
GQVGOTA Kal ELITE el EYG) OE KATEBAAOV; AvaaTE Kal Et TE. 
EY) OE KATEBAAG; Kal avacTaAs OUTS YAP EKAAEITO O Tras. 

KOl Ga Tea Aoyed aVEOTH O Tals, Kal 

Tapaxpra elev’ ovX!, Kuple, aUX!. MpoaKuvrjdas Tov ’IngoUuy elmev: Kuple, 


ov au ye KaTEBaAas, GAG vexpov dvtTa 10 
ye eCeacoaas. 
idovtes 
5€ ot 
YOvEis aUTOU TO mapadoEov Batya 6 
Etoinaev o Ingots edoEaoav Tov Geou 15 
Kal TpoceKUVT}OaY Tov ‘Incouv. 





XI 1 Fevopevou & tot maidas X La Tevopevou 6 avtot 
XI Prov 30:4. X Prov 30:4. 
ALt SC 


3, 1 cos— Inaot: deest in Lr|| 4 ExpaCe: add. clara 3,7 obtos Si] 11 ys: add. [*9*] del. S. 
voce Lr || 7 katevada cod. || 9 alt. ouxi: deest in Lt. 

AT Lt 

XI =Lr X || 1, 1 raidos: "Inco 7. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
ETO ETTTa Kal EMELEeH uIrO Ths 
Luntpds autod Mapias yeff. 70"pica 
Udcop. év Se TH vdpic tiv o OxAos trols 
kpouobsion 1 kaAmm areppayev. 

2 ‘OS "Inaotls amhaaas To madiov 
ov BeBAnuévos, eyéuiaev To 
dcop Katt 
riveyKev TH LNTpI 
autou. Mapia de Sovaa 
6 ETroinaev 
onustov 6 ‘Inaots katepiAe: autov 
Méyouaa’ Kupte 6 Qeds pou eukoynaov 
TO Texvov ou. EbdRouvTO yap LN TIS 
auto BaoKavy. 


XI 1 ‘Ev && tod Kaipes Tou attdpou 
GMEIpovTos tov ‘lcacond 


XI cf. John 4:31-38; Mark 4:3-8 par; Gos. Thom. 
9; Ap. Jas. 8:3; Pap. Eg. 4. 


fr 

X, 1, 2 Erev8n cad. || 5 Kpouo8ovca cod. || 
anopayev cod.. 

2, 9 pou: yas cod.. 


Ga 

eEaeTous, WEL MEt AUTOV 1 LTP 

avtod Mapia avtAnoa Udaop Sedcaxvia 
auto Udplav. év dé Tad GAC 
ouykpouobsiag, 1 vSpia Sieppayn. 

2 ‘0 && ‘Inoots atrAwoas TO maAdiov 
Omep avToU EBEBANTAI, EyELIOEV AUTO 
udap kal 
TveyKe TH LNITPI 
auTou. SoGca S 5 Mapta 
TO Yeyoves 
<gneiov> KaTEdiAel aUTOV, Kal 
Siethpet ev avTH TA pvoTrpia a 
EBAeTev auUTOV MoloUvTa. 


XI 1 Todt dé Ev Kaipa Tou omopou 
eERAGEv LeTA TOU TaATPOs aUTOU 


XIE cf. John 4:31-38; Mark 4:3-8 par; Gos. Thom. 
9; Ap. Jas. 8:3; Pap. Eg. 4. 


WVeaSi 

2 eEaétous: seven years old Si || mepter auTov: 
went Si || meptrer: add. 5 B || 3 Mapia: deest in Var 
| avTAijoat USeap: U. a. Ve, add. kai Sépew 
(dépet D] ev Ted ofkea ax|| SeScaxvia Thilo Santos 
Bon: Secaxaas Wa Thilo Sch, S¢5coxe || 3/4 
SeGcaxuia—dyAca: carrying the jug in the crowd Sf 
{| 4 auted Va: -ov WY Udpiav: Ty Udpia 11/5 
ouyKxpouctsica: kpoudécion Y, cuykpoucas @ {| q 
vopia: deest in V || kateppayn, V, Eppayn @ 

2, 2 Smep autot éBéBAntan: 6 tv Tepl 
BeBAnuévos V, dmep [ovmep BM] Hv BeBANuEvos 
(ReBAnevou B] a] utd: -3 M1] 3 USatos Thilo | 
§ 1 Mapia: 9 urtmp autos Vall 6 to yeyovas: 
yevopevoy || 7 anpeiov Va: deest in W SI || 
katedtAnaev B Thilo || 7~9 xai—rorodvta: deest 
in Si || 8 auth: Eauty Vi] auTov: auto a. 

XII, 1, 2 e€7jAGev: add. To mardiov Va, the boy 
Jesus SI. 


CHAPTER 10:2 191 


Ge Gb 

eEaetols, eEatéotetAev autov 1 ETeav $, ameatethev autov Mapiap 4 

QeotoKos iva ayayel Udcaap. UNM avTOU KoLioe! UScap ex THs 

OxAou && Gvtos ToAAOU Ev TH MYT, MmyTis. Topeudpevos Se cuvetpiBn 4 

exAaodn 1 Udpia auTou. YSpia AUTOU. 5 
2 Kai amAaaas To maAAlov auto Ib Kori arreA@cav ev TH My HMrAcae 

O Ebdpe EOnkev Em” aUTC TO Tov EmevSuTHY AUTOU kal avTANGAS 

Udeap kal Udaap éK THs Tmytis EmAnoEV auTOV, Kat 

eMmyYaye Th UNTpI haBeav ammyaye To USeap [f. 112"] TH 

autou Mapiay. iSotica Sé n urmp untpi autou. Souda dé 5 


QUTOU Tf ayia OeoTdKos TO onueiovS —exeeivm ESETrAaN, Kal 

ETroinaev  'Incols, KaTEiIANOEV GUTOV tepITAakeioa KaTEdiAg aUTOV. 
Kail elie’ Kupte, EAENGOV 

TOV UIOV LOU. 


XII 1 ‘Ev 5¢ ted kaipea Tou oTopou 
aTmAGEv 6 ‘lead 


XII cf. John 4:3 1-38; Mark 4:3-8 par; Gos. Thom. 
9; Ap. Jas. 8:3; Pap. Eg. 4. 


AT Ost 5C 
2 £E etedv T || améotetAev 7 || 2/3 QeotdKos: 25:86 C. 
Mp auto T Lr || 3 iva ayayei: ayayery T, ad 
hauriendam Lr || UScap: add. kat HAGev 6 ‘Inootis 

els TO yepurjoa T || 4 6&: deest in T || toAAcC— 

my}: cumque venisset Iesus ad fontem vel ad 

puteum erant ibi plurimae turbae Lr, deest in T. 

2, 1 maAtov coad. || autoG Del || 2 em’: ev TI] TO: 

deest in T || 4 ymayayev T || 5/6 untnp— 

Geotdxos: GeotoKos T, Mariae matri eius Le || 6/7 
TO— Inootis T: Sti [4 Tt Del] enoinoev 6 ‘Inoots 
onutov A || 6 onpetov: miraculum Lr || 8 EAénoov: 
exaudi me et salva Lr || 9 tov uidv pou: pou TO 

texvov T. 

XM =Zr X. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
EOTTEIpEV 


Kai TO 
é ? ~ Lud , ‘ 
tratdiov ‘Ingots Eva Kopov aitou. 
2 Kai ebepicev 6 tramp autou 


KOpoUS p LEyaAous. Kal ExapicaTto 
TtwyXois Kai opdavois. 


A [a a b | 7 ~ ld 
Fipev be 6 ‘laand ato Tol aTdpou 
Tov 'Inoov. 


XII 1 "Eyéveto d& as etaav 
OKTOD. Kal TOU TATPOS AUTOU TEKTOVOS 
OvTOs 


Ga 
[f. 202"} iva omeipet oitov eis THY 
XWPAV AUTOU. Kal EV To) OTTEIPEIV TOV 
TATEDA AUTO EOTTEIDEV KAI TO 
tradiov ‘Ingots Eva kokKou OITou. 

2 Kai @epicas Kat 
aAavioas 
EToingev 
UESivous p. Kal KaAgGas TOUS 
MTwXOUS WAVTAS Kai TEVNTAS TOUS EV 
TT Kap ev TH aAcowt EXxapicato auToIs 
Tov aitov, aAAa AcipBev Tr EAaBe ToUTO 
6 laond kai atmyev cis Tov olkov 
QUTOU Ek TOU GItou Tou ‘Inaou. Av Se 
Not trov ETC 1] OTE TOUTO Etroingey 
6 'Inaots. 


XI t 
Tot 5 matpos auTou TExTOVos 
OVTOS 





Wel 

3 ‘iva oneipet: iva omeipn Thilo, eis 16 oTreipar 
V\| 3/4 is THY xedpav: Ev TH Xpa V|| 4 auTcv 
@SI || omeipew Ver -e W || $ autot Vaz of them 
Sl, deest in W|| Eaceipev M|| 6 matdiov: add. 6 Va 
|| koxxou aitou: x. -ov @ Kopov a. V. 

2, 4 edipivous: Kdpous V, kapous aj 4/5 
Tavtas Tous Wraxous Val] S kai mevntas 
Tous: and lowly Si, deest in Var|| 5/6 Ev TT KeoUT: 
Ths Kaayns Var, deest in SI || 6 ev ™ GAcovi: cis 
tov [ty V Tisch & c.] aAcava Va, into the barn Si 
| 7 tov: deest in V || citov: add. toAAny V|| 7-9 
GAAa— Injaot: 6 && ‘leon elpev Tov 
aTroAgip8evta Gi Tov EK Tov GTrdpoU Tou ‘Inool 
V, cat ‘lesond Ebepev To KataAEibOev Tou aitou 
@, corruptum est SI || 10 Aovtrav: deest in Var SLI 
ToUto— Inaovs: tavita etroiet V, toute Etroinas 
[Eoingas B] TO onpetov a, at that time SI. 

XIIf, 1, 2/3 toi—vtos: 6 5 ratip auto 
Textoav Ay a, tou Se lasand Tov TeKtToves dvTOs 
V. 


CHAPTER 11:2 


Ge 


‘iva omteipn oitov. nkoAoUanos Se auTov 
6 Inoots. kal €v Tad amreipelv Tov 
"leon Eatreipe Karl 6 
Inaotis uiav [f. 66] Spaxa. 

2 “Ev de tea apes Tot epous 
auvatas 6 Ingots ov Eomeipe oitov, 
HACVIGEV AUTAY Kal EMoingey e& auTOU 
UOSia EKATOV. Kal KaAECAS 
XTpAs Kai pdavous 
Sedaokev AUTOS 
TOV Gitov Sv Eomeips. KexparTyxe SE 
6 laand gE autot tol aitou dkiyou 
iva Exaatv eis evAoyiav Tol oTropou. 


XH 1 *Eyeveto dé 6 ‘Inaotis eteav 
OKTOd. Hv dé 6 ‘Iaand Téxteav 





AT Lt 
3 omeipet T || citov: omdpov T || 5e: deest in T'| 
autea T|| 4 tov T Del: 6 A || 5 Erreipev 7] 5/6 
EoTreipe—Spaxav: extendit manum lesus et tulit de 
tritico quantum pugillo tenere potuit et dispersit Lt || 
6 Spaxav: xeipav kai Eotreipev T. 

2, L Ev—Gépous: venit ergo loseph in tempore 
metendi ut meteret messem suam Lr |} 2 ouvaEas 

6 'Inaoiis: venit et lesus collegit Lr || Sv: 6 713 
TAcdvicev aU TOV: EVAOyTicev auTea T, dest in Lr] 
4 podia: povadia 7] 5 xnpas kal dppavous: 
Tress Kal opdavolls kat xrpas T Le || 6 
ESeaxev T || autots T Le: ate A || 7 eotteipe: 
érraincey 7] kexpatnke: emeipev T || Sé: add. kai T 
|| 8 lasond T Le: 

"Inaotis A || 8-9 EE—omdpou: ets tov olkov autad 
Aeyaav ai tov evAoyiav xapiv Sia To elvan aurea 
aTtdpov Tov ‘Incot T'|| 9 Exovaiv A || Too 
otropou: pro benedictione [esu in demum suam £7. 
XIE =Le XI || 1, 2 6: deest in T || texteov: 
architector Lt. 
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XI 1 D@aaas 5 To dyddov THs 
NAlkiag ETOS, TpoaeTayn o ‘laond 


sc 
X1, 1, 2 mpooeyayn S. 
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TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

Kai epyaCouévou 

apotpa kai Cuyous, 

eAaBev kpaBBatov 

Tapa Tivos mAouciou iva auToV Monon 
UEYaV Tavov Kal EI TrSEov. Kal TOU 
EVOS KAVOVOS TOU KaAOULEVOU 
KoAOBeotEpou SUTOS Kati, LT EXOVTOS TO 
UETpOV, Av AuTOUpLEvos 6 ‘lesond kat UT 
EXcov Tl Toijaat. 


MpooeBaov TO Taidiov Téa TaTpl 
aUuTOU Agyei’ Ges KetTeo Ta So EuAa Kat 
EK TOU GoU HEpous IdoTroincoy auTa. 

2 Kai emoinasy 6 ‘lwond xabuas 
elirev aUTE O ‘InaoUs. 


H 
§ Cuya cod. || 8 yéya tmavoi cod. || 12 Exovtos 
cod. || 16 wépou cod. || Foatoinaoy cod.. 


Ga 

Kal épyaCouevou auTOU EV Exeives KaIPE 
apotpa kai Cuyous, 

ETMETAYT AUTOU yevecta KpaBBatos 
Tapa Tivos WAouciou Omas Toinoet 
QUTa. TOU 

5E EVOS KAVOVOS TOU KaAOULEVOU 
évahdaxtou, Un EXOVTOS LETPOV, 
kohwBotepou 6vTos Kal UN] 

EXeQV Ti Totrjaal o land, 


elitev auTe@ o Inaotis’ 

Bes kates Ta duo EuAa, kal 

TOU HEGOU LEPOUS idoTrOINnGoy auTa. 
2 Kat eroinaey ‘lesand Kabcas 

elire TO Trantdiov. 


W¥aSi 

4 kai—autou: Epyalopévou V, eroiet a, deest in 
Si || 4/5 &u—Cuyous: deest in SI || 4/5 exeivea 
kaupea: §. Téa K. V, Tea [Eyéveto add. M) x. &. @]| 
6-8 EmeTaYT}—auTCS: he wanted to make a chest 
for a certain rich man SI|| 6 aut Vall yevéota: 
deest in Vat|| 9/10 kavovos—evadAaktou: two 
boards SI |{ 10 evaAAcixtou a: evnAaktou V, 
évAaKTaw W, add. Gvtos KoAoBortépou Tisch & 
¢. || LO/LL pr—xal: deest in all 10 Exovtos: - 
avtas W, -cav VI] uétpov: add. dAAa VI 11 
KodkoPaatepov WI] 11/12 Kat—~ lasorid: deest in SI 
|| 12 Excav: Exovtos BM Thilo Santos Bon Sch, - 
oavtes D Tisch, -ovta V'|| trotrjon Thilo || 

6 ‘lesarid: deest in Varl| 14 ata 6 “Inoots: To 
tratdtov [add. 6 'Inaots a] tc matpi auTou 
[add. (add. T6 B) "\caori a] Varl| 15 Kai: add. ex 
Var|| 86 tot-—épous: from your side SI. 

2, L kat Eroinoey: &. 5 V'|| 1/2 xabcos—mardiov: 
Kafa auvétabev outa o ‘Incots || 2 elie: add. 
autes Var|| to radtov: Jesus SI. 


CHAPTER 12:2 


Ge 

epyalouevos 

apotpa Kai Cuyous. Aéyel auTA Tis 
TAouctos: Kup “laand roinady pot 
kAivny évtipov, 

KaAny. 0 dé ‘lcaond fv ev OAiper Sia To 
elvan TO ev EuAov atpeBAdv. 


Aeyet autca O “Inaotis’ yn Autrow, aAAc 
uGAAov Ges ta EvAa kai 
lodCeopev auto. 

2 Kat étroinae 6 ‘lwond aos 
Tpocetagev auTa 6 ‘Incovs. 


AT Lt 
4 tpyaCduevos: faciebat Lr || § Cuyous: Cuyadia 


T, add. quadam Lr || 6 Kupi" 71] 7/8 évTipoy Kary: 


q@paiav Kat Evtivov T || 8 O—iv: Av de “leaond T 
II Aiwer: add. TOAAG T || 8/9 TO—oTpeBAov: 
lignum quod habebat actum ad hoc opus erat breve 
Lt\|9 tv: deest in T || atpeBAdu: atpaBdv Tl 14 
heyet: kort Aéyet Tl 14/15 aAA& uGAdov: deese in 
2 || 15/16 ta—outo: hoc lignum ab uno capite et 
ego per aliud et extrahamus illud Le || 16 auta T. 
2, Lxat T: deest in A || cas: Kabeds T. 


Gb 


UITO Tivos TrAoUGIOU KpaBBaTov 
OIKOSOUFOAL AUT. TEKTOOV Yap Fy. Kal 
t 4 ? ~ ? ~ 7 ‘ 
eEeAGuov ev Tad apyca Tpos auAAoyT 
EvAcov, auviAGev auta kai 6 "Inaotis. 
Kal Kopas duo EvAa kat meAgkiaas TO 
an uw , -~ a 
ev €Orkev TArjalov tou aAAou, Kal 
LETpTIGAS EUpEV AUTO KOACBarTEpoy, Kal 
, s + , a4 v t 4 ~ wv 
ideov eAutmMOn, kal ere: eupelv ETEPOV. 
(2a) ‘ldcav 5€ 6 ‘Inoots Acyet aud: 
Bes ta B ratita Gyot mpds iaotHTa 
TAS AUhOTEPGIV TpOTOLICOV. 
2b Kal Statopeupevos 6 ‘laond rept 
TouTou, Ti BouAnTat To radiov, 
ETOINGeV TO Mpootaxbev. Kai Aéyel 
QUT® Taki KpaTHOOV laxUpas TO 
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15 


KoAofov Evdov. kat Saupalav o'lwaond 5 


SC 

9 cuvnAGov S. 

2a, 14 auto C]] 15 duo C Tisch || oo mpds: 
EvAa auou xa’ CI] 16 tas: om. Tisch || 
mpotopas C. 

2b, 2 BouAetai C. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

Eon OE To maidiov ek TOU ETEPOU 
UEPOUS Kal ExpaTHGEV TO KohoBov 
Eudov, kat eEetetvev auto. 

kal [gov Emoingev LeTA Tou aAAOU 
EvAou. kai elitev Ted maTpI auTOU™ UN 
utrot aAAar troiei 0 BéheIs. 

6 de ‘lesond mepiAaBeov [f. 70°] 
KaTtepiAet 

autov Agyav’ paKapios 

ell yaa, OTL TOUTOV Traldlov 
EScaKEV Ot O Qeds. 


XIIT 1 ‘lScav &€ "laand to dpovqua 


H 

6 EoT! cod. || 8 avTC cod. || L1 tote cod. || 15 
outov cod.. 

XII, 1, 1 dpdvnyov cod.. 


Ga 

ath d€ 6 ‘Ingots sis To Evdotepoy 
LEpous Kai ExpaThaEV TO KOAORadTEpov 
EUAOV, Kal EKTEIVAS AUTO 

ioov Etroinoev eta TOU GAAOU. 

Kal Ele Ted TaTpL AUTOU™ Uh 
duro vuv GAAa Trotet 6 BéAeIS. 

6 S¢ ‘lesan mepiAaBa To traidiov 
kaTeptAe 

autov Aéyeav’ paKapios 

Ell, OTL TOIOUTOV Tatdtov 

yor EScaxev o Oeas. 


XIV 1 ‘lScav 5é ‘lasond Tov vouv Tot 


WVa Si 

6-8 Ect —EuAov: then Jesus gripped the shorter 
piece Si, deest in V|| 6 tis TO EvSOTEpOV: Ex TOU 
ETEPOU @||8 auTa VI] 9 peta Tou dAAou: Tou 
[autot B] dAAou a, deest in Vj 10/41 Kai— 
GéAeis: kal eldev O mathp autau ‘lwand [add. 
at MD] eGoupace all 10 matpi atau: “lear 
V SI || £16 BeAcis: & BouAer VI] 12 6 &€ 'lesond: 
Kal @|} 13-15 xatediAci—naidiov: deest in Ml] 
13 xatediAen: -noev V, -noe B Thilo || 14 atov: 
auto V, deest in a|| 15 toodtov maidiov: ta 
Taldiov TOUTS Vall 16 pot ESaaxxev: SéSeake pot 
Va. 

XIV, 1, 1 5 Var deest in W, add. 6 V\| 1-3 tov— 
axpatei: TO matSiov mav copay VII 1 vouv: 
diligence Sl. 


CHAPTER 13:1 


Ge 

<kai kpatrjaas 6 ‘Inoovs> To Ev 
Epos Tov EuAou 

KO ETELVEV AUTO. 


kat Agyet ted ‘lesan: 

Tote o BovAi. 

t aot ‘ . a a F # ¢? n~ 
o be Iwond dav o eroinoevo Incous 
ONMElov mepttrAaKels EiAnae 

tov Inaowv Aéycov’ paKapios 

gi[Ll, OT! TOLOUTOV Taidiov 

SeScaxe pot 6 Qos. 


XIV 1 ‘Mg &€ eldev ‘leoond oT: ouv 


AT Lt 

6 kai— Ingots 7: deest in A || 6-8 kai—avtos: 
quod et factum est et statim invenit illud utile ad 
hoe quod voluit Ze || 7 tod Evdou: deest in T || 8 kant 
T: deest in A || aUTO: autea A, aUTOs Del, deest in 
Tl Al tote: add. aitd tou viv T|| 12d: oti A | 

© Inoots: deest in T || 13 onpetov mepitAaxeis: 
deest in Lr |\ 13/14 épiAnoe Tov ‘Inaotv: 
xaTediAnoey autov T, amplexavit eum Lt || 15 
ett: add. yao T |] mardiov: filium Zr |] 16 pot 
deScaxev T. 

XIV =Lr XII || t, 1 eldev: add. 6 Tl 1/2 o€uv vouv: 
o€ciav vouv T, talem gratiam Lr. 


Gb 


EKPOTIOEV QUTG. TOTE KPaTIOGS Kai 

6 Ingots To étepav aKpov ElAkucEv 
QUTOU Thy GAAHY TpOTOUTy. EMoinaey 
KaKEIva idov Tou aAAou EvAou, Kai prot 
TPS TOV ‘IcooT|d’ ENKETI 

Auto, aAAa trois! akaAUTes TO Epyou 
Cou. kai iScav EKEIvos UTrepbaupacey, 


Kai Aéyet kad’ Eautov [f.113"} paKxapios 
Ell EYED, OTI TOIOUTOV Malda 
wot edcaxev o Oeds. 

3 ‘ArreA@ovrtcov de év TH mole 
Sinynoato TH Mapiap o ‘leaond. exeivy 
5é axovcaod Te kal BAETouca Tax 
Trapado&a peyahsia Tov vio’ autis 
éxaipev, So&aCouca avtov cuv Ta 
TOTP KAI TA ayicd MveULATI vUV Kal 
GEL KOI Els TOUS aleavas TeV aicoveoy, 
nv. 


SC 
6 auTov S, auTou C || 7 TAxndev S|] 9 kaxetvoy S|| 


12 éxeivn C || 15 ety: deesr in C |] 16 SéSenxe C. 


3, 3 axovouca C. 
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TATIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

KQi VOUVEXES AUTOU 

7 - x 

nPovAk: un 

elvat AUTO cropov 

Ypauuateav ada 

TrapeScokev auTov Etepov SiSaoxahov. 


kai 0 SiSaaxados ypawpas avtou 
Tov GApaBnrov EAcyev" eis, AAda.. 


AH 
4 auto cod, || aTopdiv cod. || 12 ate cod.. 


Ga 

TaiSiou kal Thy HAIKiav kal Thy 
VEOTHTE cas akyaCel, madiv 
EBouAgvaato pn Elva HUTOV ciTElpoV 
YPapatooy, kal amayayav avToV 
trapéScoxev Etepea SiSaoKahe. 

cite SE 6 SiSacoxados Ted ‘leon: roia 
BEdEIs ypappata SidaEc avtov; 
elire 5 ‘Iwano: Mpa@tov 

Ta EAANviKa, Ererta Ta EBpaixa. Hyde 
yap 0 dtddoKxados thy teipav Tou 
Traidiou, kai EoPet to auTov. Gus 
Ypawpas tov addaBntov 
ETEOTOIXEICOEV AUTOV EM TOAATY 
COPAV. KAI OUK CITEKPIVaTO AUTE 
Ingots oudev AEyoov. 


WeasSl 
2 maidiou WV B Thilo & c.: maidos DM || 2/3 alt. 
Thy—axpatet: clevemess S! || 2 HAKioTHTa &|l 
2/3 kai Try vedTHTa: Kai Thy vedthy V, deest in a 
|| Beas: Ott @|| 3/4 maw eBouAevcato: 
nPovAnen 1. V, 1. -<cavto M]| 4 un: deest in V’| 
QUTOV: AUTO @, deest in V|| Xreipov: add. Tav a 
I 5 ypopertoov: alphabet Si || anmyayev V|| 
autov V: auto BM Thilo & c., autdas D, aurea W, 
add. kai V|| 6 tapédcoxav BD || 7~9 roia— 
"leno: deest in ar 8 ypaypata SEAeis Vj] 
ypaupata: alphabet S/ || 9 mpcstov: add. 
Taidevee auto a|| 10 alt. tc: deest in M|| Set 
Tisch Santos Sch: clin W, te. a, olde Thilo, iden 
Bon || 10-12 rjde1—autov: deest in V|| 11 meipav: 
disposition Si || 12 maidiou W BM Thilo & c.: 
trardds D | edoBr/Gn autd a|| Oycos: Straas B, 
kai Vf 13 tov Vaz thy WI 14 Emeototxetoocev: 
emetuxev V, Emetrixevev a EtettSevev Thilo & c., 
ediaBaCe W, instructed SI || autov V: auto a, 
toutov W, add. and said: A. Jesus answered: A, 
and became silent. The teacher recited for him the 
other letters SI || [5 Qpav Vaz apa W || aute a: 
autav W, deest in V || 16 O—AEycov: deest in Va. 


CHAPTER [3:1 


Ge 

voUV EXEL Kal TAIKiaY 

augavel, 

TRovAn én Sodvai autov iva paby 
Ypaupata. kat SiScociv auTov eis 
ETepov StScaxadov orws autov 5SaEq. 
Kai Aéyet 6 SidaaKahos Tad laand’ 
Toia ypaywata beAEts SidaEc autov 
Tpcatov; Aéyer auto o ‘lwond: mpatov 
To EAAnviKa, EmrerTa EBpaie. éxcov 

Se meipav Tod ‘Inco’ o Kabnyntis 
éboREi to auUTOV. Guas 

Ypaypas autaa [f. 66"] Tov akdaBrtov 
EMEOTOIXEICQGEV AUTOV ETT! TOAAAS 
apas. <6 6 ‘Ingots eorcorra pndev 
GTraKpIVOLLEVOS > 


AT Lt 

3 auvEavei Del: -cov AT || 4 EBouAeto Tl $ Siécociv 
autov: StSouaty tov “Incouy TI 6 autea Tl 
5iSaEq Del: -et AT || katt: deest in T || 7 
SiScioxahos: vopixds TI} 7-9 rota— lesond [Is 
cod.) add. marg. A || 9 pr. mpcatov: deest in Lt || 
Nyet— leaarib: deest in T || alt. necatov: deest in A 
|| 10 EAAnuixa: gentilicias Lr {| Eerta T: elta super 
L A || 10-12 Excov—oni tou: sciebat autem doctor 
illum esse optimae intelligentiae et libenter 
suscipiebat eum Lr || 11.6 ka€qyqtns tod ‘Ingo T 
| 13 cuted T Del: autov A || tov akdanrov: 
primum versiculum quod est a et b Zr || 14 
éMEOTOIXEtcadEV: EMEaTTXaGEV A, TpEato 
Emiatorxetouy T, Emeatoixacev Del, docebat Lt |} 
14 moAAijs T'|| 15/16 G—atroxpivdyevos T Lt: 
deest in A. 
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200 TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs Ga 
2 To de raidiov Aeyet’ 2 Ele 5 autea 6 'Inaots- 
el Ovtas SiSaoKalkos 
[f. 203°] el, kat olSas GAcas KaAdds To 
OU LOL MpcoTov ete TI EoTIVTOPRATa  ypapypata, etme ToU A Thy Suvayiy, 


5  Kayed ov Eped Ti EoTiv TO aAba. KAYO Gol Epcd Tou Brita. 
TikpavOeis SEO KabnynTHs Expouceyv — rikpavbeis Se 6 SiScoKahos Expoucev 
OUTS. Keri QUTOV Els Thy KebaAny. To de raidiov 
KaTHpACATO @ 'Inaotis NyavaKtnoe kal KaTHpaGaATo 
autov 6 ‘Incols Kal QUTOV Kal evBEas EArTrobuLToEV Kal 
10 Emecev o KaOnyntns Kal amebavev. ETEGEV ETL OTOUATOS. 
3 Kai To matdiov 3 ‘E€emndnaev S& to radio kai 


GIMmAGev Eis Tov Cikov aUTOU TPds Tous amMnAGev sis TOV Olkov aUTOU. 
YOvEIS AUTOU. Kal ‘lacand kaAgaas Thy ‘loan SE EAutEn, Kat 
LATEPA AUTON Tapryyelde GUTH UR «= MapryyeiAev TH NTPI aUTOU 

5  aroAuay auToY ard THs olkias Omrcas EEeo Ths Gupas un aToAUen 
‘var pin) atrobyrjoKcaaty ot AUTOV, OT! aTrOByTOKOUGIV Ol 





XI, 2, 4/5 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.20.1, Ep. Apos. 4; cf. XIV, 2, 4/5 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.20.1, Ep. Apos. 4; cf. 


Acts Thom. 79. Acts Thom. 79. 

H WVaSi 

2, 7 autea cod. 2, 1 eltre— Inaoiis a Si: elev 5¢ pds TOV 

3,4 wapeyytAev cod. || 5 atroAvet cod. SiScoxadov V, ahd tio ‘Incotls Ebato W|| 3 el 


Kat: deest in V|| 2 dvtas @ dvtos W, deest in SI || 
3 Kat: add. ei BM|| oldas Yer eiduias W'|| Sheos: 
deest in ||xaha V|| 4 ypappata: alphabet ST || 
elm: add. Hoi @&, qv V, elie de aurea 6 "Incots 
et Gvtars etme pot Af homoeoteleuton || cApa Vall 
§ Tov: Thy TOU BM Thilo & c., thy D, mept Tou V 
|| Bijrer: the letters in answer Si || 7 autov: autol @ 
\[ eis TH Kedar: deest in V|| 8 6’ Inoots: deest 
in Val jyavaktnoe kai: tovéoas @ Tisch Sch, 
trovécav Thilo Santos Bon || xa pacato VI} 9 
EA robupmoev: Teccov Ei Thy yTIV 
coAryoyuxnoey FSI 10 Eni otdpatos: xayal 
emi Mpcacatrov a, deest in SI. 

3, 1/2 eEemménosev—armAev: To de mardiov 
ammAGev V, ateatpadny d: to maidiov |] 2 
aUuTOU: ‘leaatih alt § Ths Aipas: deest in SI || 
atroAvaeis al] 6 ot: 51671 a] atobvrjcxwoww 
DM, suffers Si. 


CHAPTER 13:2 


Ge 


2 °O &€ ‘Inaotis atroxpifeis itre pos 
Tov kaényntrv: ci Ovtaas StdaoKahos 
el kat las Kaas Ta 
YPALLATE, eitre yo! Thy Suva Too 
GApa> kaye & co AEyeo TO Bitar. 
opytabeis & 6 SiSaaxados Ennpev 
QUTOV Els THY kedaAny. o dé ‘Inaots 
KYAVAKTHIAS KATHpagaTo 
auTov kal eudears 
etrecev O SiSaaxahos oAtyaproas. 

3 ‘0 &€ 'Inaots 
annAsev eis Tov Clkov aUTOU. 

6 5 ‘laond 

TapnyyetAe Ty UNTp! auUTOU 

‘Tver Un abt auto eEcobev This oiKxias 
éFepxeodar iver pt KaTapaTa Tos 


XIV, 2, 4/§ [renaeus, Haer. 1.20.1, Ep. Apos. 4; cf. 
Acts Thom. 79. 


ATLs 

2, | G—el tre: elie 5¢ T latoxpiGeis A: deest in T 
Lr{]2 el T: hs A] 3 Kadeos T: cov A, deesr in Lr || 5 
Se: deest in T|\ ov T|| A€yeo: add. fortitudinem de 
Lt|| 7 autov: tov ‘ingot T]| 8 katHpdoato T: 
exaTHpdoato A |} 10 Erecev—oAtycapricas: 
oArycapriaas Erecev T, subito cecidit et mortuus 
est Lf. 

3,2 Tou Del {3.6 6 "laonid: tworp 6 TI] 4 
Tapnyyelre: add. Mariam Lr || 5 a¢yj—oixtas: 
Eco THS CiKias auto T || Ecabev: add. de atrio 
Lt || 6/7 iva—avépes trois: deest in T Lt. 
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15 


TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
Tapopyilovtes autov. 


XIV 1 Kai pe8 qugpas tivas maAw 
ETEPOS KAaBHYHTNS 
elireV To) TATP! AUTON ‘Icanid Setipo, 
adedde, 565 Loi avTO sis TO 
TaiSeuTTpiov iva 
weTa KoAaKelas SuvTjoapAl AUTO 
5iSaFar ypaypata. 


6 5¢ ‘laond elirrev 

auTea’ el Bappeis, adeAdé, 

AYAYE AUTO 

ETA GeOTNPIas. Kai Oo Sidaaxahos 
AaBdpevos To rraidiov ex THs XEIPOS 
amyayev peta ddoBou kai ayavos 
TOAAOU. TO de matdiov nas 
ETOPEUETO. 


H 
XIV, 1, 4 cuted cod. || 6 aT cad. || 1 ove 
cod.. 


Ga 
TapopyiCovtes auTov. 


XV 1 Meta de xpovov tiva etepos 
radi kabnyntrs, yyncios dikos av 
TOU ‘lavard, elev auTEd 
AYAyE LOI AUTO Els TO 
traideutnpiov. tows av Suvnfaa eyo 
eta koAaKelas 
SiSaEar autov ta ypayyata. mpéeret 
Yap To Tradiov, dpovipov ov Te kal 
vouv Exov, eidévan ypaupata. Kel elev 
QUTED ‘lesaTid" Ei BappEis, adeAdE, 
ataye aUTOV 
ETO Of. Kal 
TapakaBay autov 
ammyayev WeTA HoBou Kal ayavos 
TOAAOU. To Se rardiov 6 ‘Inaous Hdecs 
ETTOPEVETO. 


WVaSi 

XV, 1, L weta—tiva: a year later Si || twa: add. 
Kat V |] 2/3 yurjaios— leaorid: nearby ST || 2 
yumjaios pikos a: b. y. V, yvtjcios W || dv Tisch 
& c.: Fv @, deest in V || 3 aurea: to Joseph SI || 4 
ayayat DA || aura: autea V, 16 maidiov ai 
mrenideuTpiov: add. for instruction SI || taeas av 
Vor Goav W || 6 kohaxtas Var Tisch & c. || 7 
Sida M* Tisch & c.: -co War, &daG- V* || aro 
@|| ypappara: alphabet S! || 7-9 tperrei— 
Yeappata: To Se maidtov ppovipov ry Exel 
eidevat ypappata V, for the boy is excellent and 
wise and he has the maturity to be able to read Si, 
deest in at|| 9 wat elev: €. 5é V'|| 10 aurea: deesr 
in Va, add. 6 V|| 1: cis B || @appeis: have hope ST 
| £1 ataye: Erapov a|| 12 ce: ceatou @, caution 
awe and effort ST || 12-16 kai—emopeueto: deest in 
ST}13 mapadaBeav: AaBesv @|| autov: auto 
HET’ aUTOU aj 14 ammyayev: deest in a|| 
ayavos V Tisch & c.: aycsvou Wal] 15 

6 'Incots: 6 "laond W~, deest in Va SI || 16 
Etropeutn, V. 


CHAPTER 14:1 


Ge 
aviparros. 


XV 1 McQ’ nyepas dé Tivas ETEpOS 
SiSaoxados didos av 
TOU Ieoond Aeyer aUTO" 
Trapados pot autov, adeAde, 
KQYG) LTO 
MoAANS TrapakAnaeas 
SidaEe avtov ta ypaywata. <Kal yap 
vot Exel Opduipov kal Mpérov Eativ 
eidevat autov padety ypappata.> Acyet 
aut Iesond: et yao Gappeis, adedde, 
rapadaBe autov kai StSafov autov 
WET MOAAis xapas. 
<mapédaBev 5¢ tov ‘Inaouv 6 
Kadnyntis kal ammyayev peta doBou 
Ka TpOOU TOAhOU.> 


ATL 

XV =L: XIII || 1, 1 tTivas: moAAas T]}3 outa T 
Lt: autov A || 4 a5eAgE: deest in Lr || 6 
trapakArjcecs: KuBgpuncecs T, suavitate Le || 7 
§idaEco aurov ta: Exo avtou StdaEat T || 7-9 
Kai—ypapuata T: deest in A Lt |{ 10 ci yap: deest 
in TLL wapadaBeav T || auto cai: deest in T || 
12 moAAfs: deest in T || 13-15 TapekaBev— 
moAAow T: cum accepisset eum doctor, ibat cum 
timore et magna constantia et habebat eum cum 
exultatione Lt, deest in A. 
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15 


TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

2 Kat eiceA@cov 
ev Top SiSacKaAeias, cupev BiBAtov ev 
Tod avahoyia keluevov, kal AaBoov 
QUTO OUK dveyiveokey To 
Yeypappeva Sia To pn elvan auta ek 
[f. 71] vopou Gov adda avoiEas To 
OTONa AUTO EmehbEyEato 
pruata doBepa 
GoTe TOV 
kadnynmy avtixpus KaOifopevov 
T}OEWS TAVTA HKOUEL AUTC Kal 
TapexaAel avto iva WAgtova etry, 
10 5& mapeotcata OxAov exrAntrEecdar 
EV TOLS OolOIS pracy 
auTOU. 


2 cf. Luke 4:16-22. 


H 

2, 2 &i\SaoxaAgiov cod. || 3 avahoyiav cod. |} 4 
auTe cod. || areyivesaxey cod. || 7 EmepeEateo 
cod. || 10 kaGe{cauevov cod. || 11 mavta novel: 
Tavous Koun cod. || 12 auTed cod. || elites cod... 


Ga 

2 Kat eiael@aav Spacuvos 
eis Tov StSacKaActov, eupev BiBAiov 
KEILEVOV EV Ta) GvaAoyioa, Kal AaBeov 
QUTO OUK AveyiveoKe Tar 
YEYPapeva Ev aUTED, 
aAAa avoiEas To 
OTOLa auTOU EpGEyyeTo mvevpaTi 
ayic, Kal Ed(SaoKev Tov vouoV. Tous 
TApOvtTas Kal AkovOVTES AUTOU... 


OxAos Se modus cuveAGovtes eBoupatov 
év TH BpaioTHT! THs SiSacKkadias 
QUTOU KAI TH ETOILATIA Taav Adyaov 





2 cf. Luke 4:16-22. 


Wasi 

2, 1 Apdouvas eis: Gpacuvtis a Bpacw eis Tisch 
&c., deest in Vj 2 to Vall Sidaaxadgiov: 
§iScaxadov W|] 3 ev Ted avaAoyica: at the end of 
the cell SI || avahoyiov M || \aBeov: opening S! i] 4 
autea V'|| oux: deest in V|| 5 yeypappeva: 
yeaupata ta a|| 6/7 cAAa—edeyyero: deest in 
V7 eb@eyyeto: EhaAE! @, add. ev V || 8-17 kei— 
dGeyyetai: deest in V || 9/10 tous—autou: and 
those present listened to him and asked him to read 
further Si, tols mepieaTeatas Kai dxovavTes 
auTou [autc) DM] a Bon Santos, tous 
Mepiectestas Thilo Tisch Sch || 13 6xAos— 
auveBovtes: deest in B || GxAos S& a tv de 
oyAos Wl cuveAGoutes a: deest in W SI, add. 
Taptotr|Ketoav [mapectrKecav Thilo Bon] 
aKovovTEs aUTOU fauTc D] Kai DM || 
eGaupaCov: they listened to Jesus and admired SI || 
14/15 apaiotti—autou: his beauty his teaching 
and his eloquence Si. 


CHAPTER 14:2 


Ge 


2 ‘AmeAasv 6 ‘Incovs 
gis TO SiSaaKxaAciov, eupe BiBAlov 
Keievov kal AaBeav 
OUTS avoiEas OUK aveyivevoKE Ta EV TeD 
BiBAico yeypaupeva, 
ahAa avoiEas To 
OTOWa auTOU Eheyev EV TrvEULATI ayico 
Kat ESISAOKE TOV VOLHOV aUTOU TOUS 
Mapovtas Kal AkOVOVTAS, WOTE Kal O 
Kaonyntms mAnciov autou KaGiaas 
TMavu Tdeeas auToU [f. 67"] TKoucEV, 
TapaKkaAcoy auto iva mAgiove ein. 
dxAog Se toAus cuvetonAbe kai 
TKpOcavTO Tavtes Kal eaupaCov Emi TH 
ayia auto didaoKadig kal tol Acyou 


2 cf. Luke 4:16-22. 


AT Lt 

2, b ameAGcav 6 ‘Inoots: 0 SE [add. 6 

cod.} ‘Inoous cionAGev (add. mpobuucas 7] T Le || 
2 diSaoKaAciov: maSeutipiov 7, domum doctoris 
Lt\| pe: add. 5€ T || 2-4 BiBAiov—avoiEas T Lr: 
BiBAov keipevny kai avoibas authy A || 4 auto 
T || 4/5 te3 BiBAtey T: TH BiBAcd A || 7 auto’ Del || 
8 Tov voyov aUTOU: deest in T || avTOU Del || 8/9 
TOUS—aKOVOVTaS: omnes vero qui ibidem stabant 
diligenter eum audiebant Lr || 9/10 axovovtas— 
KaGicas: akovcav auTov o kadnyntms TAnotov 
auTOU Kabiab_is T || 9 dote: deest in Lr|| LL wavu 
Ndeaas: travta dé T'|| HKoucev Del: TKovev codd. || 
12 eit T Del: cimeiv A, add. 6 T || 13 TONS Del: 
TroAAns A, deest in T || cuveronAge: mANGIos 
[1Atjatos cod.] T || kat: deest in T || 14 nxpoavto 
Del: nKpotvto A, iKpoato T, audiebant £2, add. 
tavu T || 14/15 ravtes—Adyou: baupafovtes 
eis Thy ayiav SiSaoxaAiav kai tov Adyov T, 
omnem sanctam doctrinam quam docebat £7 || 15/16 
ToU Adyou autou: dilectos sermones qui exiebant 
de ore eius Lr. 
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TA TAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 


3 'O && ‘laond Taxes 
ESpapev cis TO SidaoKadciov 
UTOVONOAS ENKETI OUTAS 6 kKaBHYynTHS 
GMeIpOs EOTIV kal Maen. elev Seo 
KabhynTHs Ta laand> iva oldas, 
GdeAhE, OTI Eyea PEV TO TraIdSiov cou 
trapeAaBov pabntry, auto 
TOAATS XAPITOS Kal Godias LEsTOV 
gOTIV. ToLyapouv, adEAde, 
aTaye a[UTOV] LETa GeaTNPIAs Kal Eis 
[tov] olkav cou. 


4‘O8 


eitrev Tea KaOHYyNTH 
emreidr ophcas EhaAnaas Kai opbcas 


H 

3, 4 rae cod. || 6 taidiov cou: matdiov ov au 
cod. ||7 autes cod. || 10 a**** cod. || LE Tov: *** 
cod.. 


Ga 
QUTOU, OTL VITOV Ov ToIaUTa 


OGeyyetat. 

3 ‘Axouvoas de ‘lasand edoRrén, kai 
ESpapev cig TO SidacKadciov, 
TTONGAEVOS UT] OUTAS 6 KabnynTHs 
EOTIV ATTEIPOS. Elte SE O 
Kabnyntns Ta laond: tva eidqs, 
adeAde, OT Eyao ev TO maidiov 
TapéAaPBov as pabqtryy, autos dé 
MOAKijs XAPITOs Kai dobias yECTOV 
OTIV. Tolyapouv aEicd ce, adeAdE, 
GPOV AUTOV Eis 
TOV OIKOV GoU. 


4 ‘Ns 5é Hroucev to traidtov TavtTa 
QUTOU EIPNKOTOS MPOs Tov 'lwond, 
eulewas MpoceyeAacev UTC Kal Elite” 
emrein apcas EKpivas Kal opbcas 


Wasi 

16 Gv: dv D, deest in BM SI. 

3, 1 Se: add. 6 V || 2-4 cis—totiv: deest in B || 2 10 
SiSacKxadciov: tov dtiSaoxaAov V, add. who, he 
said, understands the instruction? S! || 3/4 
TTonaapevos—atetpos: or that teacher will be 
experienced SI, deest in V|| 3 mronaapevos: 
hoyiaayevos a|| odtos a olTHS Wi] 4éorat 
avatmnpos coni. Tisch Santos Bon || § idqs W 
Tisch & c.: t&ns Var Thilo || 6 Ot: Var deest in W SI 
| 6/7 tapedaBov To raidiov al] 6 Td natdtov: 
deest in V || 7 wmapéAaBov: add. autév V|| auté a 
| $ kai codpias: grace that is from God SI || peatov 
@. -65 WV || 9 toryapouv: now Si, Kal Aoitdv aif 
GE 1c ae: deest in ST\| 10 awrdv: auTd D, add. as it 
is proper and keep him SI. 

4, U2 tatita— laond: Tatra Tot Kabnyntos 
eipnxtos eueidiacev V, the teacher speak so to 
his father S7, tavta @|| 3 eubéaaxs—auted: deest in 
V || cuted a: autov W, deest in Si || 4 expiwas: 
ehaAnoas a, aayloAdynoas V, you have given 
opinion SZ. 


CHAPTER 14:3 


Ge 
QUTOU OTI VITIOS av TolaUTaA 
oeyyetat. 

3 'Axouoas 5&6 ‘laond 
wv . a ~ 
eOpaev tig TO SidacKxadelov 


kat Agyel 

autc o Kabnynms: iva eidqs, 

adeAde, OT1 Eyeo pev mapeAaBov TS 

traidiov cou sis yabnty, autos 5s 

TOMATS XAPITOS KAI Godias EOTI 

WeaTOs. 

haBe autov eis 

TOV olkov cou, adeAhE, wETA xaAPAS. TO 

YON xaptapa 6 Exel aro Qeou eotiv. 
4 ‘Ys € TKougev 6 "Inaotis Tot 

Kaonyntou Toalta Aéyovtos 

yersiaoas el rev’ 

éTrerdr aANBaS 
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10 


AT Li 


16 Sti: qui Lr || cov: deest in T || 17 H8yyetar T 
Del: -ec8ar A. 

3, 1 ‘leaonig: add. timuit Lr || 2 eis TO 
diSacKaAiov: deest in Lr, add. ubi erat [esus Lr || 4 
kat: deest in T || § cuted T: autov A || 6 pev T: 
deest in A || 6/7 mapehoBov—cou: To Tatdtov 
tapéAaBov 7’ |] 6 erapeAaBov Del || 7 cis 
pabntry: eis paSrotav 7, ad docendum vel ad 
disciplinandum Lt || 8 toAAns: moAAUs T, post Kal 
pos. A || xapitos: gravitate Lr || coti: hv T 19 
WEaTOs: add. ecce nunc Lr || L1 adeApe T Lr: deest 
in A || 12 xapiopa: gravitate Lr. 

4, 2 tovatita Agyoutos T Lr: toutous Adyous 
Ovtcas [Toutous Adyous Agyovtos coni. Del] A || 
3 peidiaaas: pndiAiaoas toa meus T, hilaris 
factus est Lr || 4 erred: ecce nunc Lt, deest in T |] 
cAnbais: opBdas T. 
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TATTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 

suapTuproas, dia ge kal 

6 mAnyéis ooOnaeta. Kai 
Tapaypnua eocw6n KaKetvos O 
ka@nyntrs. o 5é AaBoyevos 

TO maidiov anmyayev Eis TOV OlKOV 
autou. 


XV 1 ‘O &€ ‘laxcaBos ammyayev eis 
Thy amy Tou Saat dpuyava iva aptoi 
Yiveovtat. 
aImysv kal 
0 Ingots pet’ auToU. Kal cUAAsyouTcoU 
AUTaY Ta dpvyava Exidva Tahapvaia 
ESakev Tov ‘taxasBov cis Thy Xeipay 
QUTOU. 

2 Katartewouevou 6€ auToU Kat 
arroAAupevou mposdpayev To 
Taidiov ‘laxaBos mpds Tov ‘Incovv kat 


XV cf. Hist. Jos. Carp. 16; Acts 28:3-6. 


H 

§ Sic ae: &t” €0€ cod. || 6 mAnyts cod... 

XV, 1, 2 Tv amy: il forno (the forest) Voicu, 
“Verso.” 

2,2 mpoagdpayev cod.. 


Ga 

euaptupnoas [f. 203], Sic oe kaxeivos 
6 WAnyarbels ceoOroetat. Kai 
Tapaxphpa iabn 6 Etepos 

ka@nyntrs. mapéAaBe d¢ ‘laond 

TO Maidiov kat anmyayev tis TOV olkov 
auTOU. 


XVI 1 "Ereywe 5€ ‘lexond tov viov 
aUTOU Tov ‘laxcBov Tol dijca 
EuAa Kai eveyKai eis Tov olkov 
QUTOU. HKoAoUbe! Kal TO TraIdiov 
6 'Inools aut. <Kat auhAgyovtos 
Tou ‘laxaPou Ta dpvyava Exidva 
e5aKe> cis XEIPOS ‘laKcsBou. 


2 <Kai katatetvapevou avtou Kal 
amroAAupevou mpoonyynoev 
6 'Inoots> Kai 





XVI cf. Hist. Jos. Carp. 16; Acts 28:3-6. 


WVaSl 

6 cwbrcetat: iabricetat @ SI || 7 mapaxprya: 
eudicas D, Tapauta BM Thilo & c., add. that very 
hour Sf || ian: post xabnynyTris (8) pos. D || 
EtEpOS: deest in V|| 8-10 TapeAaPe—autou: 
deest in SI || 9 antiyayev: ammAev @. 

XVI, 1, 1 ante Etreynpe: add. afterwards SI || Ereyev 
W || 6 Var: deest in W || ‘laxond Var SI: deest in W'| 
2 tdv ‘laxcaBov: deest in V|| Sfjoat: cudAcEat V, 
to gather SJ || 3 Gua: Guta 8, dpuyava V|} 
EveyKar: pépery DM, déper BI 4 kai: dE Keri a: SE 
V|| to matdiov: todtov Fl] § 6 "Inaatis: deesr in 
@, add. Tisch Sch || cuted @ SI: Kai ammAGev peta 
Tow laxcoB Vl $7 xai—{add. exrmSnoas V] 
ESaxe Var SI: érrei Exis Kpepaateiaa #|| 6 ‘lakes 
V7 cis—laxcoBou W: thy xcipav ‘laxcaBau «, 
Th XeIpt auToU V. 

2, 1-3 pr. kat— Inoots Var SI: kai Sery8ets Ke] 
W. 


CHAPTER 15:1 


Ge 


EuapTupnaas, Sia ae KaKEIVOS 
awOnaetai, Og yes metovie. Kal 
Tapaxprya ia6n o dAAos 
kathynts. tapadaBeav de 6 ‘leon 
TO Traidiov ammyayev Els TOV OlKoV 
auToU. 


XVI 1 Kat érepev ‘lexan tov 
"laxcoBov auAAcEan 
dpuyava Tou doupvou. 
NKoAouGer SE Karl 
6 'Inaous Tov ‘laxcaBov. kai 
auAAeyovTav ta dpuyava, éxidva 
ESaxe Tov ‘laxcBov. 


2 Kai teacav cis Thy yr eyeAAe 
TEAEUTGY EK TOU ToVvoU TOU dapyaKou. 
0 &€ 'Incots 


XVI cf. Hist. Jos. Carp. 16; Acts 28:3-6. 


AT Lt 

§ Sia ot T: 61 Ea: A || kaxeivous 7] 6 
ocabrjcetat: resurgere Lt || 6-8 ds——Katnynts: 
deest in T Lt || 6 Os Del: 0 A || 7 GAAas Del: 
cAhados A || 9 Fiyayev A || 10 autoU Del. 

XVI =Lr XIV |] 1, L kat T Le: pe8’ qptpas de 
tivas A ||’ loon: deest in T || 3 dpuyava: 
stipulam Lt || Tou doupvou: deest in Lr|| 4 
TKoAouerjaev T || 6 qudAgyoutos T Lt || $ouyava: 
stipulum Lr || 6/7 Exi6va— IdxesBov: 

tov ‘laxcaBou Saxev autov Exidva T || 7 

Tov laxcoBov: eum Lr. 

2, Lev ty yq I'll 1/2 EueAAe—apyaxou: quasi 
mortuus per venenum Lr || 2 teAcuTG T || movou 
Tou: deest in T || Tow dapyaKou T: Tov -o¢ A, 
deest in Lt || 3 “Inaovs T Lr: eu@étas A, add. 
cumue talia vidisset Lr. 
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Gs 


TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Ga 


KATEpUGT|OEV TO SHYUG Kal TapaxpHA KaTEpvonoE TO STiyua Kal TapaxTipua 


ian To Styua. Kai TO Anpiov 
amrevexpao6n kat 
"laxaaBos eoTaOn. 


in. Kai TO Enpiov 
Steppayn. 


Xvi 1 

Ev TH yettovia tou ‘lasond vooavy TI 
vijtriov arebavey, Karl EkAaiev 1 UNThp 
autou adddpa. rikougev be 6 
"IMaotis Ott TevBos Leyva Kai BopuBos 
yivetau, ESpapev orrovdatess. 

Kail Eup TO Tradiov veKpov, 

TWarto Tou orrfous auTOU kat Ayer 
auTa’ ol Aéyeo, Bpedos, yn atrobavys 
GAAG Cn6 <Kai gotea peta THs UNTPOS 
gou>. Kal eubgaxs aVEoTH Karl 
TpoceyeAace. lire Se TH UNTPI aUTOU 





Wasi 

4 dpyua: add. 6 “Incots 6 pev W|| 4/5 kai—iaby 
V: Kal eubiaas Emavcato O Moves a@, ETAUeH TOU 
trovou W, then the poison weakened SI || 5 kai Var 
Sl: 6 5 tryouv W|| 6 Sieppayn;: copayn a, died Si, 
add. Kai Tapauta Epewev fEyeives D] 6 
“laxcoBos Uyins a, add. tep Se Becd Nucdv et A 
86£a is Tous aicvas, apmv des. V. 

Wa Sl 

XVII, 1, 2 ev: add. peta 6 tavta Ev @|| TOU 
"lexond: deest in SL || vocotiv Thilo || 2/3 voodv T1 
[ivi M] vijmov a: another child S/, avépastds 
tis W|| 5/6 Ori—yivetat: the crying and wailing 
SI || 5 tevOos az mévOn W’|[ 6 yivetat: add. kai a|| 
7 vexpov: lying on her lap SI, add. nat || 8/9 Aeyet 
outed: elirev @|| 9 col W Tisch & c.: ov @ Thilo, 
deest in SI || yea: -cav B, deest in SI || Bpégos a 
SI: deest in W\| 10 Cn Or: Conti V, be alive SI, 
Choov || 10/11 kai—cou a SI: deest in W|| 10 
ata Tisch: oto D, Eco BM Thilo Santos Bon 
Sch, go SI || 11 euBécas: evbus D, evdsis BM || 
11/12 avéotn kai mpoceyeAace: then the child 
laughed and smiled at him S7, vaBhapas 
éytAaoev @|| 12 1h uNtpl auTOU: TH yuvatKi @& 


CHAPTER 17:1 (Gac) 


Ge 

Euduorjaas ty WAnyTy. Kat eudeess 
ian ‘laxcaBos. kai TO Enptov 
atrextaven. 


XVH 1 ‘Odiycov 5 juepaov 
Sie\Bouacav raidiov ths yertovias 
areBave kat codupeto 7 uNTp 
aUTOU apodpaas. axauoas & [f. 67°] 6 

"Inaous, 

HAGE 

Kal OTAS ETaVED TOU TatSiou 

TWaTO TOU oTTBous aUTOU Eira" 

gol Agyea, Bosdos, pn atroBauns 

GAAG CrOntt Kai EoTeo PETA THs UNTPOS 
Gov. Kal evOgcas aveBAewe TO mrandiov. 
Kat Agyer Oo Inoovs Th UNTpI auTOU 
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10 





ATLt 

4 euduorjoas: Eduvoraev eis Tl] kat eubécas T Lr: 
deest in A || § iaGn: sanus factus est Lr, add. 
TapaxpHpa T || “laxesBos: deest in Tj] $/6 kai— 
atrextaven: To de Enptov eynoev T. 

XVII, 1 =Lr XV, | || 1/2 dAiycov—dieABoucaiv: 
peta d& Tivas nuEpas T || 2 yertovias: add. 
dodevrjaas TI} 3 ddupeto codd. || 6 HAGe: aTmAtev 
T || 7 tandds TI] $ Hwarto: bro T If elev TI] 9 cot: 
ou T || 10 Cr{6t 7, vive Lt || kai—oou: deest in Le || 
fatea: Eco A Del, Eon) Tl Tris UNTPOs: TeV 
yovéooy T || LL aveBAcwe: surrexit Le. 
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TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Ga 
pov TO TEKvov dou, <Kai 505 
YaAa> Kat Lvnoveue Lou. 

2 ‘lScav 5¢ 6 GxAos 6 mapectas 
eBaupacey kai elmov’ alnbas 
TAUTO TO Maidiov 7 Bos T ayyEAGs 
EOTI, OT! TAS Adyos auTOU Epyou 
yiveton. gEjAGev Se 6 "Inaotis maAiv Kat 
Emraitey Weta Teov maideav. 


XVI 1 Meta 5& xpovov tive 
oikodouos yevapévou 
Etecev avipaottos ato ths avafabyas 
KaTOO kal ameCavev. cuvdponris 5 
yevouevns kal Gopufou psyaAou, 
TOTATO TO Maidiov o ‘Inaolis Kal 
aTIMAGev Ecos Exel. (Scav 5¢ Tov 
GvOpcotrov Keipevov vexpov EehaBeTto 
TNS XEIPOS AUTON Kai eltrev’ cot AEyon, 


XVII, 1, 9/10 cf. Mark 5:41, Luke 7:14. 


Wasi 

13 dpov—cou: deest in SI || 10 Téxvov cou: auto 
a|| 13/14 kat 56g yada a: suckle him Si, deesr in 
W. 

2, 1 iSeav—trapecteas: kal iSeav 6 mapectas 
SxAos @, when the crowd saw this S! || Eveataas 
W* || 3 10 maidiov ToUTO a@|| beds: add. hy a|l 
ayytAds: add. Qeot @|| 4 govt: deest in a|| $ 
yivetat: coviv Eroipov a] 5/6 eEMAGev—madcav: 
and he went to his house S! || 5 é7jA@ev €: kai 
eETAGev x}] 5/6 maAiv kat EronCev: exeidev 
Traifcav a || 6 peta: peta Kat DM Tisch & c., kal 
eta B Thilo || Tedv: Etépcov a 

XVI, 1, 1 weta—riva: a year later while a house 
was being built SI |j 2 oixoSoptis a|| 2-4 
yevauévou—c re8avev: a man fell down from the 
height and died SI, deest in a|| 4 cuvdpoutis 4: 
deest in a\|6 Ta mardtov: deest in a SI\| 7 idcov 5é 
Tov: Kal idcdv a] 8 vexpov Keipevov D jj 
éMeBaAsTo BI 9 coi a: ou W. 


CHAPTER 17:2 (Gac) 


Ge 


Gpov To maidiov dou kal 5d¢ auto 
paodoy Kal Lvnoveue Lou. 

2 Ol Se dyAar iSovtes TO mapadofou 
Bata eltrov- aAnbas 
TO TaSiov ToUTO f Beds Ff ayyehos 
EOTIV OT! Tas Aoyos auTOU Epyov 
yivetat. <cEe\@cov Se 6 ‘Inaovs 
emailey peta madia.> 


XVHI 1 "AAAote tradi 
OIKOSOLOS Tis 
TGC AITO TOU Telxous 
amebavev. 


éhGcav 6 0 | Inaots 


Aéyet Ted TevNKOTI’ Gol Acyca, 


XVIII, 1, 9/10 cf. Mark 5:41, Luke 7:14. 


ATE 

13 outed coad. || 14 pacbov Del: paota T, 
pacteiv A. 

AT 

2, 2 Sadya: deest in T || adnOeas: add. ev T || 4 
EOTIV: OiKEt TI} as: add, O T|| Epyeo T'| 5/6 
eGeAcov—maidia 7: deest in A. 

XVIEL, 1, L dAAoTE maAtv: deest in T || 2 
olKodouos: add. 5 T'|| tis: add. exet T || 3 
Tetxous: thyous TI] 7 EABeav SE: kai EABeav TI] 9 
cot: au T. 
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10 


5 


5 


Gs 


XVI 1 Tladw oxiGovtos Evda ev taco 
VEGITEDOU TIVES, 
kal Eoxicev Thy Bac 
Tou [f. 71°] modes avtot kat 
EEaritos yevouevos arebynoxev. 


2 Oopufou yevapevou 

eSpauev o 

"Inoots kai Biacapevos dijAGev Sia Tou 

OxAou kal KpaTHOAs 

Tov moda Tov MeTAnyota 

Kai evBécos tan. Kai elev ToD 

veaviaxcs’ umraye, oxiCe 

ta Eva cou. 





H 
XVI, 1, f ev taco: evi ou cod., exaiou coni. Voicu, 
“Verso.” 


TA TTAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Ga 

avOpetre, avaoTa, Mole! To Epyov ou. 
kai eubgwas avactas mpooeKuuToEY 
auTds. 


X1 Mev’ ddlyas qépas EvAa oxifcov 
TIS VECOTEPOS EV yeITOVIG TOUTOU 
Emecev 1 a&tvn Kal Eoxicev Thy Baciv 
TOU Mods AUTON, Kal AUTIKE 
oAryobuunoey LIkpov aTrebavev. 


2 QopuBou Se yevouevou kal 
auvdpouns, eSpapev kai To matdiov 


"Inoots. kai Biacapevos SinAGev tov 


OXAov, Kai EKPaTHGEV TOU veavioKou 
Tov memAnyota moda, 

Kai eu@ecs icGn. elite dé 

To) veavioka’ avacta viv, oxiCe Ta 
Euha kal LvnUoveUE lou. 


Wasl 
11 eubéeas: deest in SI || 12 autdv a. 
WVa SI 
X, 1, 1 OAtyas: add. 5 VI] 1/2 Euda ayiCcav tis: 
G. Tis §. Varl| 1 axtoov WH || 2 vecatepos— 
TOUTOU: EV TH Yoovia VEGITEPOS a, deest in V|| Eu: 
add. Ti @|| tovtou: add. xai B Thilo || 3 Erecev-—— 
Bact: he badly cut S! || Eoxtcev: Sioxicev a|| 5 
auTixa—cmeGaven: cE aipatos yevopevos 
arre@vnoxey @, arreBavev V, he lay in death Si. 
2, 1/2 kai ouvdpoutis: deest in V|| 2 kai to 
matdiov: deest in V\| matStov: add. o ¥ Bi 3 
"Inoots: add. éxet a|| 4 kai—veavioxou: Exabioev 
TAnatov || 5 tov—moda: Tou memAnyotos F'|| 
6 Kai—iaGn: deest in SI || abn: add. o Talis 
eKetvos Vl] 7 tap veaviaxeg: Tov [TO B] veavicxoy 
Va, add. \ say to you young man SI || avaotas VI] 
viv: deest in V SI || 7/8 oxiCe ta EuAa: take your 
axe SI || 8 EuAa: add. cou V'|| uwnyoveué pou: deest 
in V. 


CHAPTER 16:1 215 


Ge Gb 
avOpame, avactas trois To Epyov cou. 10 
Kat Eudes AVEOTH Kal MpoceKUUTGEV 
QUTOV. 
X1 Elta pet’ oAtyas npepas IX 1 Kat pet’ odtyas qnepas oxifav 
VEWITEPOS TIS EV TH YEITOVIC TIS TeV YelTOUGOU 
éoxiCe Euha. kai exowe tov SeE1av auto Evdov améteye Thy Bai 
Toda. TOU Todds aUTOU Sia Tou meAEKEOs, Kat 


sEaivos yeyovas nusAAev atro€vroxetv. 5 
Kal ouvrx6n 6 SxAos Em” auto. 


2 2 Kai Aaou auvdeSpapnxotos oho 
ElorjAGe Se kal 6 iadyevog tas vdcous 6 ouvnAGev kal 
KUpIOS Tov ‘Inaaus Xpiatos, & 'Inoots exet. 
KOI KpaTHOAS (3) Kau apapevos 
ToU mAnyaevou Todds, ToU TeTANyUEvou Todas Tou veavioxou, 5 
Tapaxphua ia6n, kori Aéyel kai euBéars idoato avtov, kal droiv 
aut 6 'Indols: avaoTas, OXIGOV TA UTE’ avaaTa, oxidov Ta 
EvAG Kat LVT|LOVEUE LOU. Evda cou. kal dvactas MpoceKuvncev 


QUTOV, EUXApIOTEW Kal oxiCov Ta 





AT SC 

10 avaota T || cou: 6 Emoieis TI 11 pr. kai T: IX, 1, 4 1éAeKos codd.. 

deest in A || 12 autea T. 3, 7 auTED: auTEv S, deest in C || axiCcov C. 
ALt 


X=Lr VII || 1,2 yertovia Del: ipso vico Le, yh 
povia A || 3/4 Tov—mnoda: pedem suum Zr || 3 
autou Del. 

AT Lt 

2, 2/3 eionA@e—Xpiotos: venit et Iesus cum illis 
Lt || 2 pr. 6: om. Del || 7 Inoots A Le: xupios Del || 
8 uvqpoveBe A || [uvnpoveue 7. 
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TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 


3 ‘ISovtes Se of dyAor ebavpacav 
kal el rau’ 
ToAAas yap Puxas Eocooev ek 
Bavatou kal EXE! Cad! 
Madas Tas NLEpAs Tris Coons AUTON. 


XVII 1b “Ov[tos] S[é] tot ‘inoot 


Ga 

0 5 SxAos idaav TO yeyoves 
Tpocekuvjoay To tratdiov, 

Neyovtes* aAnOdas Taxa 6 Oeds Evorkel 
ev auTED. 


XVIII 2 O1 dé dyAor expavyacev 
Méyovtes* TolTo TO Traidiov olpavicu 
EOTIV. TOAAaS yap Wuxas Eawoev Ek 
TOU Gavertou, kai Exel aoa Eas 
Taans Ths Nuépas THs Cais auto. 


XIX 1 “Ovtos d¢ avtou 


SraSe(kaetoiis] Emopevovto foi] yoveis 1B ETeav Erroperiovto ol yovsis 


QUTOU Kata TO Eas ets ‘lepoodAua sis 
Thy EOpTHY Tov Taxa. 


ev S& Ted EmotpEdeiy 
aUuTOUS 


H 

3, 3 Eoteooev cod.. 

XVII, 1, 1/2 6v*** &* tou ‘Incod dcade[*7*] 
ETropevavTo ** cad.. 


QUTOU KATA TO EBos <sis ‘lepoucaAnu> 
eis Thy TOU MaoKa sOpTHY LETH THS 
auvodias avtav. 

Kat peta AaBovtes TO macxa 
améaTpEhOV Eis TOV 

olkov auTeav. év SE TE) UTTOOTpEdeEIV 
aUTOUS 





Wa Si 

10 yeyovos: yevouevov V, add. the sign S! || 11 
Trardiov: add. Toto B || 12-14 Aéyovtes—auitaa: 
deest in B || 12 Keyovtes: Aéyoov M || taxa: — V, 
deest in a SI || 12/13 6—autep V SI: tvetpha Qeot 
evoixél [EvvoiKol M] Ev Tea moudicg Tout &, 
Xpiatos oikel WF. 

Wast 

XVIII, 2, 1/2 ot—Aétyovtes: tScav de o GxAos 
eBoupacey Kai elev a Si || 2 oupavidv: God STi] 4 
TOU: deest in a} 4/5 kai—taons: and light shall 
be in him Si || $ THis pépas: dest in aSl. 

XIX, 1, 1 Ovteas a] 2 iB Eveav: Sasdexaetotis a 
[3 is ‘InpouceArp @ SI: deest in W|I 4 Eoptiy: 
post Thy pos. || 6 Kai a deest in W'\| kaBovtes: 
deest in a SI || wacya: add. Joseph and Mary St || 7 
atréatpehov: umeatpEedov @ Thilo Tisch Sch, 
umectpadou Santos Bon || 8/9 Ev—auToUs: deest 
in SI || 8 ev Se: kai Ev all ted a: TO 


CHAPTER 16:3 


Ge 

iSovtes of GXAOI 6 Etroinaev 6 ‘Inaatis 
ONLELOV, MpocEKUYTIOGY AUTOV Kal 
eltrov’ aAn@cas Taxa o Oeds oikel 

ev TG) Maidiad TOUTE. 


XVIII 2 ‘lSovtes S€ ot dxAo1 
eltrov’ aAnbads ToUTo To maidiov 
oupavioy EoTiVv. toAAas yap Eacoce 
Wuxas <Ek Gavatou> kal odaal 
exe! wexp! Coons auto. 


XIX 1 Fevopevou d¢ 
Scadexaetotic, E1opevovto ol yoveis 
autoU <KaTa TO EBos Eis ‘lepoooAuLa 
TT EOPTH> Tou macxa pETA TOU cxAou 
KOI EKOLVEQVOUV TO Maoxa. 
<kai 
TANpwaavTEs TAS TLEPAS AUTCV THs 
EOP THs.> UToaTpEWavTes Se Ev TH TOA 
autav NaCaper, 


AT Lt 

10 ideav SE 6 GxAos T Lr || 10/11 6O—onysiov: 
deest in T || 11 onpciov: signa Lr || Empooexuvycey 
T || autov: auto twavtes TI] 12-13 taxa— 
TouToo: et dixerunt: vere certissime credimus quia 
deus es Lt, deest in T. 

XVII, 2 =Lr XV, 2 || 1/2 iSovtes—elrrov: iSaav 5& 
6 OxAos eltrev T Lt || L 6xAOs: add. hoc miraculum 
Lt || 3 yap: deest in T || Eocaoe: liberavit Lr, add. 
av@pco trav 7'|| 4 ex Gavatou T Lt: deest in A || 4/5 
adoai—autou: salvos fecit omnes sperantes in se 
Lr || § avtot Del. 

AT 

XIX, 1, 1 yevapévou T || Se: add. tot “Inoot T || 2 
Scadexaetots: -cv T || 3/4 kata—topty T: Th 
THEpG A |] 4/5 peta—tmaoxa: deest in T || 6-8 
Kai—éoptis T: deest in A || 8 Uroatpéyavtes— 
MOAct: Uitectpapaw ot yovels aUTOU PETA TOU 
OxAou Eis Thy ToAv TI 9 auteav Del. 


217 
Gb/ Luke 2:4 1-52 
EvAa. Quotas Kal tavtes ol GuTes Exet 10 
Baupdoavtes nUXaploTHGAY AUT. 

5 


Luke 141 Kat 
EMOPEVOVTO Ol Yourls 
QUTOU KAT’ ETOS Eis “InpoucaANL TH 
EOPTH TOU macxa. 42 Kal OTE EyevETO 
eTov Scodexa, avaBaivovtav autayv 5 
KATA TO Eos THs EoPTHs 43 kal 
TEAEIWGaYTEOV Tas NLEpas, 
év Ted UTTOaTpEdEIV 
aUuTOUS 


SC 
11 Saupatov C™. 
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TA ITAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
atrepeivev ‘Inaous 
gis ‘lepoucaAny. Kal ouK Eyvevoay ol 
YOveis auTouU 
vopigavTes sival autov ev TH 
ouvodia. 

2 *HAsav nuepas oSov Kai 
e(iiTouv auTov Ev TOISs ouyyEvEuciV 
KOI EV TOIS YU@OTOIS AUT, Kal UT 
EUPOVTES AUTOU 
umreotpeway cis ‘lepoucaAnu 
Cntouvtes auTov. 
KOI UETH TLEDAS TpEIS EUPOV aUTOV EV 
Tad lepee KaOrjpevov Ev pica 
Tea SidaoKxoAcov kai akouovTa aUuTCY 
KOI ETEPWTAVTA aUTOUS. 
éiatavto 5& ot akovovTEs auTOU 


Teas 


A 
2, 3 pr. Kal: add. 6 cod.. 


Ga 
avyAsev “Inaovs 6 mais 
eis ‘lepoucoAnu. 


evouicay d& Ted OxAco Elvai THS 
auvodias. 

2 ‘O petaEn de oSeuoavtes eCrtouv 
QUTOV Ope EV TOIs GUYYEVEUOIV aUTCY, 
Kal UN] 
eupovtes autov ehutmbnoav kai 
uTréatpepay [f. 204] eis Tv ToAIV 
CnTOUVTES AUTOV. Kal EYEVETO TIPAIt. 
KGL WET Thy Tolthy NWEpav eupoy ev 
Tod lepcd auTOV KaOeCduevoy ev LEK 
Teav SiSaaxcAcov kal akovovTa kal 
épeaTavtTa tept ov elntouv yveoval 
Ep! QUTOU. Kal ol MpoonABaa travTes 


aupatov, mars mordiov 


Wasi 

10 avnAGev: remained Si || Ingots 6 mais: To 
tratdiov [add. 6 B Thilo] ‘Incots @|| 11 
“lepocodupc: a] 13 evoutoay Se: ot d yoveis 
autou [add. knew it not rather S/] Evopicay @ Si || 
evoutcay: add. 6 Wl 13/14 te}—auvodias: Th 
auvodia elvar a. 

2, 1 o—dSevcavtes: dSeucavteoy [-cavtov B] Se 
OS50v népas pics o after three days S! || 2 ope: 
deest in a SI || tois az tH WI] ovyyevevany: 
ouyyevéotv a, add. among the relatives S7 || cutaav 
a autov || § umeotpepav W Thilo & c.: -avtes 
@, add. TaAw a@|| TOAWw: Jerusalem Si || 6 kai— 
pct deest in a SI || 7 thy: deest in al] 8 adtov: 
post edipov (7) pos. a|| 8/9 xabeCouevov— 
axouovta: and the teachers listened to him reading 
the law ST || 9 axovovta a: -cav W, add. Tod vopou 
Kat akavovta & Thilo || 10 epcatcavtTa a: 
Epcoteov W]| 10/11 mepi—autou W SI: autous a 
|| 11 kat of mpoonAGov: tpoorixov SE a St || 
favtes: add. to his words and SI, add. kat a 


CHAPTER 17:2 


Ge 


Eueivev o Inaous 

gis Thy ‘lepoucaAnp. <kat ouK 
EylveOKOV Ol YOVEIS AUTOU.> 

évouicay Se uv Tad OxAw Kal <eis> Thy 
auvodiav autov elvat. 

2 ‘Odevoavtes Se quEpas Siaothua, 
TH Earepa eCritouv auTov Ev Tad SxAco 
KOI EV TOIS YUQIGTOIS AUTAYV kal LM 
eupovtes [f. 68'] autov Aunmbevtes 
utTreatpeWav év lspoucaAnu 
<Cntouvtes autov>. 
weTa SE TpEIs TEpAS EUpOV aUTOV Ev 

“lepovcaAny Kabefopuevov Kai 
5idaaKxovta Tous dxAous. 


TSEwws AUTOL Yap MavTEs TKOVOV Of TE 
YPALLATEIS Kai ot voLOdiSaaKahol Karl 
&Bapalov mavtes OT1 dds TaSiov 


AT 
LO Epetvev: add. = T || 11 thy: deest in T || 
“lepoodAupa Tl 11/12 kai—autod T: deest in A || 
13/14 S&—elvai: yap ev Ty Guyyeveia aUTOY 
elvat kal amepxovtat peta TOU GxAou T']| 13 Eis: 
coni. Del || 14 autov Del: autov AT. 
2, 1 dSeucavtos T|| nuépos TI] 2 autov: Tov 
< Inaouv> Del || 3 auteav Del, autou 7 || 4 
Autroupevor TI] § ev “lepoucaAny: cis 
“lepoadAupe TI 6 Cntotvtes autdv 7: deest in A || 
TEIS: THI Thy HuEpav TI] 7 autov T: deest in A || 
8 ‘lepoucaAnp: Tad tepea TI] LL Udees A || 10/11 
auUTOU—fkOuOV: yap Nkovov auToU mavtes T'|| 
11/12 ct—vopodiSaoKaAot: post Eouipatov 
pos.(13) T]] UW ot te: ete A |f 12 vopodtdcoxados 
Aj 13 mavtes: deest in T || OT teas madiov: 
TroTamds Eativ Aéyoutes To maidtov TavTo 
Meas Toaita deyyetat T. 


Luke 2:4]—52 

Utrepeivev ‘InaouUs o Tats 

év ‘lepoucaAnp, Kol ouK 

Eyveoday Ol yoveis auToU. 44 
vouicavtes Se autov elva ev Th 
ouvodia 

RABov nuspas dov Kal 

avelTtouv autov év Tols ouyyeveticty 
Kal TOIs yuwaTois, 45 kal Un 
EupoVTES 

utTzaTpEWav Eis ‘lepoucaAn 
avalntouvtes auTov. 46 kal EyEVETO 
ETO NEpAs TpEis eUpov aUTOV év 
Tap tepea Kkabelouevoy ev pesca Tav 
SiSacaKaAcav kat akKOUOVTa aUTCV kal 
ETEDCITAVTA AUTOS’ 

47 sEiotavto 5é mavtes of aKovovtes 
QUTOU ET Th GuVEE! Kal Tas 
QMOKPIGEGIY AUTOU. 


10 


10 
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15 


TA ITAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
amectopatifey Tous 
TpeapuTEpous Kat 
emiAUcov Ta 
Keparara TOU voyoU Kat 
TOV TpOdNHtcav Ta akoAia Kal Tas 
TapaBoAas. 

3 Kat 
elirev pos aUTOV TF UNTp auToU 
TEKVOV, Ti EMOITOAS TpLiV; 
iSou oSuveapevor Autroupevot 
eCnToupev oe. kat elev 
aUTOIS O 'InGOUS: Tver [f. 72°] Ti etntEi TE 
LE; OUK O1OATE OTI Ev TOIS TOU 
Tatpos you dei elvai pe; 

4 Ol & ypappateis Kat ol dapicaio 
elrrav Th Mapia: ov ci 1 unt 
ToU mardiou TouTou; f Se elev’ tyeo 
giul. Eltrav & mpos aUTHV’ LaKapia el 
GU, OT! NUAdyNaEV KUiplos 6 Osds TOV 
KapTov Ths KoIAlas cou. To\auTHY yap 


H 
4, 3 1 Se: te cod. 


Ga 
UTaApXeV areaTtouiCey Tous 
TpeaBuTEpous kal Sidaaxadous tov 
haou, émAucov ta 
kedaAaia Tou voyoU kal 
Tas 
PTGEIS Teav MpodnTeaav. 

3 TMpoceAbotaa dé 
TUNTHp autoU Mapia elev Te 'Incou- 
WaTI, TEKVOV, ETOINOAS NIV; 
160u GduveauEvol Kat AuTrOUpEvo! 
eCnToupey oe. Kal el trev 
aUTOIS O 'Inoots’ <ti pe Cyteite> 
ouK OldaTeE OTI EV TOIs OlKOIS TOU 
Tatpos pou Sei elvat pe; 

4 Ot Se ypappateis kai ol dapicaior 
eltrov’ av el 4 uNTmP 
TOU maidSiou Toutou; 1 Se elev’ yea 
GILL. KL Elfov AUTH’ HaKapia ou 
ev yuvaiEiv, ori qUAdynaev 6 eds Tov 
KAP TOV ‘Ts KOLAIas dou. ToLauTHY yap 


WaSl 

14 Umapxcov W Thilo & c.: -e1 @|| ameatopiev: 
anootouie @ add. kai W'|| 15/16 tov Aaod: 
deest in SI || 17 xepaaia: CHAPTER SI || 19 
prgeis: mapaBoAas a-Si. 

3,2 ted “Inaou: ated a SI || 3 ivati—rpiv: ivati 
[ va tI Thilo, iva B] ToUTo Eratnaas qplv 
TEKVOV @|| 4 kat AuToupevor: deest in a|| 6 TI LE 
Cnteite @ ST: deest in W || Cytette: add. grieving SI 
{| 7 olxois: deest in @ SI || 8 pe: add. ti apa 
eCnrette pe W. 

4, 1 alt. ot WB Thilo: deest in DM || 2 eltrov: add. 
to his mother SI || el: om. Santos || 11: deest in &, 
add. Santos || 3/4 eltev—xai: deest in M\| 4 auTq 
a arty W || ou: add. el DM || § yuvaitiv: add. 
and blessed is the fruit of your body ST || nuAdynosv 
or. evAGynaev F || $/6 tTov—cou: you SI. 


CHAPTER 17:3 


Ge 


Tavtas atreatouilev Tous TE 
TpeaButépous Kat vopodidacKaAous 
Teav ‘louSaiav, epunvetov autois Ta 
Kedadaia Tou vopou Kal 

TAS 

trapaBoAas Tav mpodntav. 

3 TpoceABotion dé 
TENTH auToU elrre- 

Sia Tl, TEkvOV, TOUTO NIV EToinaas; 
<idou 6 matrp cou Kayo dduveaptevol 
eCntoupev oc.> o de Acyel 

QUTOIS” TI pe CnTEITE; oUK 

el ov upiv OT Ev Tols TOU maTpPOS 
you Set elvat ue; 

4 O1 de dapraaion kai ypappartets 
EAeyov moos Thy Mapiay’ av ei untmp 
ToU matSiou TouTou; <r Se elev" yea 
Elpl.> Kal El TOV AUTH’ aKapia el ou 
év yuvaigiv oti nuAdynaev o Oeds Tov 
KOPITOV Tis KOIAIas dou. ToLlaUTHY yap 


AT 

14 wavtas: add. yap T || te: deest in T || 16 

Teav louSaicav: Tod Aaol TI Epunvetiov Del: - 
av AT || autous T |] 16/17 ta—voyou T: tov 
vouov A || 19 daovas: mapeuBoAds T. 

3, 3 Stati Del || texvov—Etroinaas: TouTo 
Efrainaas nyiv texvov T | 4/5 iSou—oae T: kat 
eCntoupev ae ddupdyevor A || $/6 Aéyer autois: 
elrrev cuty TI} 8 Set elvai: Sirjven 7. 

AT Lt 

4=Lt XV, 3 || 4, 1 bapicaion kai ypappateis: 
ypanpateis [-ots cod_] kai >. T Lr}] 2 EAeyov: 
eltrov T || tv: deest in T || 3/4 nein T Lr: deest 
in A || 4xai eltov T Lr: Agyouot maAw A || authy 
Tl el T Le: deest in A || 5 nuAGynoev T: evAdynaev 
A|| 6/7 tovautThv—SoEav: torauty yap Sofav 
Tratdiou kat S6Tq avTou codias Kai xapttas T, 
quod talem gloriosum infantem et tale donum 
sapientiae dedit tibi quale Lr || 6 yap T: deest in A. 
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Luke 2:41-52 


15 


48 kat iSdvtes autov éetrhaynoay, kal 
ElTTEV TPOS GUTOV 1 UTTHp avTOU, 

TEKVOV, TI ETTOINGAS Nuiv OUTwS; 

iSav o maTHp Gov Kaya dduvaaEvol 
eCntoduév ae. 49 kai clitev 1pas 5 
QUTOUS* TL OTH ECNTEITE LE; OUK 

(SEITE OTL EV TOIS TOU TaTPOS 

ou Set elvat ye; 


50 Kal AUTO! OU GUVT}KaV TO pTLA O 


10 


TA TIAIAIKA TOY KYPIOY 


Gs 
codiav eveatars kal Soav ap|etis oude 
oldapev oUtE HKOUCaEY TroTe. 

5 "Avaotas d¢ exeidev 6 ‘Inaots 
HKoAoubyoev TH UNTp! aUTOU, kal fy 
UTOTAGGOLEVOS TOIS YOvEUGIV AUTO. 
kal Stetpet ravta Ta 
prwata Tavta cupBadovoa Ev Th 
Kapdia autis. 


Kai o Inaous 

MpoeKkontev codia kal HAiKia 
KOL XOPITI 

Tapa Osa kat avOpartrais. 
& 1 So[Eq]... 


§, 46 Luke 1:42; cf. Luke 11:27, Prot. Jay. 11:1, 
Gos. Thom. 79:1. 


H 
§, 12 50€a: des. cod. 


Ga 

SdEav kai TorauThy ap|eThy 

oute ofSapev oute HKOUGapEeV medTrote. 
§ ’Avaotas d€ 0 ‘Inaovs 

nKoAouénoev TH NTP aUTOU, Kat Fy 

UTOTAOGGUEVOS TOIS yovEeUaIV AUTOU. 

1) SE pnp autou Siethpet Ta Tept 

aUuTOU Coa ETrOINGEV O ‘INCOUS. 


to S rraidiov 6 Inaots 

TPOEKOTITEV GOpia <Kat TAKIg> 

Kal KAPITI. Kat EdoGaoen UIrd 

Qeot mavtoxpatopas, 

auto 1 SdEa eis Tous aiavas, apr. 


5, 46 Luke (:42; cf. Luke 11:27, Prov. Jas. 11:1, 
Gos. Tham. 79:1. 


Wa Sl 

7 &cEav—apemiy: a divine gift $7 || toautmmy a 
try W || 78 alt. xai—tore: deest in M|| 7 apethy: 
add. kai codiav @ SI || 8 oute etdapev ove: deest 
in SI || iSopev a {| redtote: TOTE a@. 

§, 1 0: deest in || 3 tots —autou: them ST || 
autcv B || 4/§ ta— Inoots: mavta Ta yevopeva 
@, his words in her heart and all that Jesus did is a 
mighty deed of heaven ST || 8 to— Inaots: 6 

8€ “Inoovs a@|| 9 kai nAiKia @ SI: deest in W|| 10 
kal xapiti: deest in SI || 10/11 Kai— 
TavToKpaTopos: and worked cures in which he 
was glorified by God his father S7, deest in a|| 12 
aiavas: add. Teav aicaveav D. 


CHAPTER 17:5 


Ge Luke 2:41-52 
xapiv kal copiav kai GoEav oudérrote — EAAGEV AUTOS. 
oldapev 7 NKOvOaEeV MeomToTE. 


§ ‘Avactas 6 Inoovs §1 kai kaTeBn pet’ auto Kal HABev cis 
TiKOAOUNGEY AUTOIS <Kal Ty NoCapeé kai Fv 
UMOTAAAGLEVOS aUTTS>. UMOTACCOLEVOS AUTOIS. 
1 5 Mapiac Stetrpet KGL T] UNTHp auTou StethHpet mavtTa Ta 


<mavta phuata cuAkcBouca>étv tT = pata ev TH 

KapSig AUTHS Coa EMoinaEV Oo ‘INGOs  Kapdia avThs. 

ev Teo Aad WeyaAsia, iadpevos Tas 

vooous tMavtov. 0 d& ‘Incots §2 kai Incous 

MPOEKOTTEV NAIKIG Kal GOdia Kat Mpoekomtev <Ev TH> Gobia kat HAiKian 
Xaprti. kat eboEaaby mapa tou [f. 68] Kal xaprtt 

Tatpos aUTOU. Kal EoTiv eUAdyTTOS eis Tapa Oecd Kai avOpartrois. 

TOUS aiavas Taav aicoveov. auTV. 


§, 46 Luke 1:42; cf. Luke 11:27, Prot. Jas. 11:1, 
Gos. Thom. 79:1. 


AT Lt 

V8 ouderote oldapev: ouderote eldapev Del, ouk 
olSapev TI] 8 fi: oude T. 

§=Lt XV, 4|| 2 avtois: TH untpl auto" T Lr 23 
kat—autis 7: deest in A Le || 4 Mapia: Mapiap 
T, add. mavra A Le|| cuvetripet T|| 5 navta— 
auAAaBouca T: deest in A Lt || 6 autijs Del || 7 
eyaAcia: ante ev pos. T, signa magna Lz || 8 
TrdtvTeov: autcov 7'|[ 9/10 Kal xaprti: Kal xapis 
Gecot fv ev avtaa des. T, deest in Lr || 10/11 kai— 
aUTOU: et omnes qui videbant eum glorificabant 
deum patrem omnipotentem Lr || 11 autot Del |] 
kat: qui Ze. 
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The Mighty Chitdhood Deeds of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 


I. I, Thomas the Israelite, deemed it necessary to make known to all the Gentile 
brethren all that our Lord Jesus Christ did after his birth in our region in Bethlehem in the 


village of Nazareth.* The beginning of which is this. 


IL. 1. The boy Jesus was five years old? and, after a rain,® he was playing at the ford of a 
rushing stream. And the disturbed water, which was unclean,’ he gathered into pools. 
And he made them pure and virtuous,® commanding them by the constitution of his word 


alone and not by means of a deed.” 


' On the original title of the work see Voicu, “Notes,” 121-22; idem, “Verso,” 55~59; de 
Santos, Kirchenslavische, 37-38. These scholars favour the simpler title of Todixa tot 
Kupiou Nuc reflected in the citations as well as Syr (“The childhood of our Lord Jesus”) 
and Geo (“Boyhood of our Lord Jesus Christ”). 

* This introductory chapter is found only in the Greek tradition and the later versions (S/ 
and Lz). 

> The text is attributed to James in Ge but not in Zt which also adds “and apostle.” S/ adds 
the curious title of “the chosen one.” 

* The double location of Bethlehem and Nazareth, found also in certain Gac MSS, may 
have been considered problematic to the other copyists/translators who variously altered 
the text to read either Bethlehem (P), or Nazareth (G4, Lt), or omitted the names entirely 
(W and @ have just “our region”). 

* £m and S! have “four years old,” and Geo “almost five.” The discrepancy is likely due to 
uncertainty over whether Jesus was five or in his fifth year. 

* “After a rain” is lacking in the early versions. 

“Which was unclean” is lacking in the early versions. 

* For “pure and virtuous” Syr reads “clear and bright,” Geo “raised and purified,” and Er 
“making it descend pure and clear skillfully.” 

* The versions lack the description of Jesus’ method. 
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2. Then, taking soft clay from the mud, he formed twelve sparrows. It was the Sabbath 
when he did these things, and many children were with him." 

3. And a certain Jew, seeing the boy Jesus doing these things with the other children, 
went to his father Joseph and falsely accused the boy Jesus saying, “On the Sabbath he 
made clay, which is not lawful, and fashioned twelve sparrows.” 

4. When Joseph came he rebuked him, saying, “Why do you do these things'' on the 
Sabbath?” But Jesus clapped his hands, commanding the birds with a cry’? in front of 
everyone. And he said: “Go, take flight’? like living beings.”'* And the sparrows, taking 
flight, went away squawking. 


5. And when the Pharisee saw this he marveled and reported it to all his friends.'° 


III. 1. And the son of Annas the High Priest'® said to him: “Why do you do such a thing 
on the Sabbath?”'’ And taking a willow twig, he ruined the ponds and drained out the 


water which Jesus had gathered. And he dried up their gatherings. 


' Geo, Lv, Eth, and Gac add that the children were “playing” with Jesus. 

"' Joseph’s accusation against Jesus is more explicit in Eth, Lm, and Gac which all read 
“what is unlawful” for “these things.” 

? “With a cry” is lacking in all other sources except Ga which reads “he shouted.” 

' Syr, Geo, and Gabe add “and remember me.” 

' The sources disagree over whether “living one(s)” refers to the birds (Syr, Gac) or Jesus 
(Geo, Gb, V). Lm reads “and live” and Eth omits the term entirely. 

'S “Pharisee” and “friends” are supported by Syr, Geo, and Eth. In Ga and Lm “the Jews” 
report to their “chief men.” 

'* Annas the High Priest appears in Luke 3:2; Acts 4:6; John 18:13, 24; and Prot. Jas. 
15:1. All other Greek witnesses (except W) as well as Syr, Eth, and Ir identify Annas as 
“the scribe.” Only Geo and Lm support Gs. Many of the sources add a statement about the 
antagonist’s location: “with Joseph” in Geo, Lm, and Ga, “with Jesus” in Syr and Ge, and 
“with the Pharisee” in Eth. 

This question appears only in Gs. 
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2. Seeing what had happened, Jesus’ said to him: “Your fruit (shall be) without root and 
your shoot dried up like a branch carried out by a strong wind.”!” 


3. And immediately that child withered.”° 


IV. 1. While he was going from there” with his father Joseph, someone™ running 
bumped into his shoulder.” And Jesus said to him:”* “Cursed be your ruling faculty.” 
And immediately he died. And at once the people, seeing that he died, cried out and said: 


“Whence was this boy begotten that his word becomes deed?” 


'S Gac add “was angry.” 

'' Prior to the curse Gabe add: “Wicked (Gc and Si: “Sodomite”), impious and foolish 
(Go lacks ‘‘foolish”), what harm did the pools and water (Gd lacks “and water”) to you?” 
Gs’ version of the curse is supported by Syr, Geo, Eth, and Lm. Gac, however, is 
significantly different: “Behold, even now you are dried up like a tree and will by no 
means bring forth (Gc: “have”) leaves nor root nor fruit.” Gd has “you shall no longer go 
on your way (cf. Gs 4:1) and you shall be dried up like the branch which you carry.” The 
amended reading “violent wind” (Gs reads Tiptco, “precious,” for Biaica, “violent”) is 
supported by Syr’s “broken by the wind,” and may lie behind Geo’s corrupt reading 
“through the power of the spirit of Ion.” 

*° All of the versions end here along with Gs. The later Greek MSS add: “And Jesus 
departed and went off to his house (Ga only). And the parents of the withered one carried 
him away bewailing his youth (Gc: “..came and found he who had been struck 
suddenly”). And they brought him to Joseph and reproached him: ‘You have such a child 
who does such things (Ge: ‘You have such a child and look what he did to us’).” Gc then 
continues with “Teach him to bless and not to curse.” Gb reads: “And seeing this, the 
children playing with him were amazed and, going off, reported it to the father of the 
dead boy. Running, he found the boy dead and went off and reproached Joseph.” 

“In Gbe this event takes place “several days” after the previous chapter. 

* All other witnesses specify that Jesus’ antagonist is a child. 

3 In Gé the boy throws a stone at Jesus’ shoulder, in Eth the boy strikes his chest, and in 
Ir the boy “annoys” Jesus. 

** Geo and Gac add that Jesus was “angry.” 

5 Gs’ obscure curse is completely unique. All other witnesses read: “You shall no longer 
go your way.” 
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2. When they saw what had happened the parents of the dead boy blamed his father 
Joseph, saying, “Therefore, having this child, you cannot live with us in this village.”* If 
you wish to be here, teach him to bless and not to curse; for we have been deprived of our 
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V. L. And Joseph” said to Jesus: “Why do you say such things?” They suffer and hate 
us.”*? And the boy said to Joseph: “Wise words are known to you.”' Whence your words 


came, you are not ignorant; they were told of a five-year-old.” And, unable to raise those 


*® Ge inserts “take him and go away henceforth” which finds support in similar explicit 
commands of banishment in P, Lm, and /r. 

*7 This sentence is lacking in the versions and varies in the Greek MSS. Ga (with Za) 
reads “for he kills (S/: “splays wickedly with”) our children,” Ge “for he cripples our 
children,” and Gé repeats “all the things he says become an accomplished deed.” 

*8 In Eth Joseph “reprimands” Jesus, Lm has “admonished,” and Gac insert “took him 
apart and admonished” him. The other early versions are more gentle with variations of 
“drew him near to teach him” (Syr, Geo, Lv). 

* Jesus’ words are Joseph’s concern also in Ge and Geo. But in Eth, Lm, and Ga he asks, 
“why do you do such things?” Syr and Lv combine the two. 

® Geo and Eth lack “suffer.” Gac add a third element: “and cast us out (Ge and S/ add 
“from the village”). 

* The wide variation in the sources renders the original reading uncertain. Syr has “if the 
words of my father were not wise,” Geo has “your words are sufficient in wisdom,” and 
Eth has “if the people had not known the word of the wisdom of my father.” Lv cuts off 
after “if these people were not wise,” while £m reads “no son is wise save he whom his 
father has taught according to the knowledge of this time.” Gac have “I know that these 
words of yours are not mine but yours.” 

% The sentence as it stands in Gs is problematic. The scribe’s spelling allows for a 
number of different readings and this one is by no means certain. The result clause in the 
other witnesses relate the failure of understanding the wisdom/words to instruction: “he 
would not know how to instruct children” (Syr), “[ have learned/I know that (you) are 
setting those children on the path” (reading uncertain) (Geo), “they wouid not know the 
punishment of their children. What’s more he has revealed to them that which ts 
concealed, in order to make them understand” (Eth). Gac have: “nevertheless [ shall be 
(Ge: “must be”) silent for your sake.” 
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nad 


(children) up, these people too shall receive their punishment.” And immediately the 


ones accusing him were blinded. 

2. And* Joseph’* took hold of his ear and pulled hard. 

3. And Jesus” said to him: “It is enough for you to seek me and not find:*” but do not be 
distressed at this”* for you have a natural ignorance.*? And you do not see with light why I 
belong to you.” Behold! You know not how to cause me grief.’ For I am yours, and I 


. > 
became your captive." 


» Again the early witnesses differ in their curses, though they all appear to be trying to 
justify Jesus’ actions. Syr has: “For if these were children of the bridal chamber, they 
would not receive the curses. These shall not see torment.” Geo has: “And then he began 
to say thus: ‘Although they accept not the curse, they may indeed accept punishment.’”” 
Eth reads: “Those who have not found (the significance of) this curse have found also 
their judgement. It is only the wicked that the curse pursues.” And £m begins with “and 
the curse of his father hurts none but evil-doers” but does not follow with the actual curse 
nor Joseph’s punishment of Jesus. The complete saying in /r (from “Your wise words...”) 
reads: “anyone who is innocent does not die from judgements.” Gac tack “unable to raise 
those (children) up.” 

* Ga adds: “And those who saw it were much afraid and in great perplexity and said 
about him: ‘What is this? Every word, whether good or bad, becomes a deed”; Gc adds 
“and they were maddened with perplexity” and Lt adds “and they walked up and down 
and said, “All the words which proceed from his mouth are accomplished.” 

** The early versions and Ga add “being angry.” 

* Geo and Ge add “looked at and”; Ga adds “was very angry and.” 

” The ease with which un can be confused with ye may account for the variation in the 
witnesses between “find” (Geo, Syr) and “not find” (Gs, Eth, Ga). Lm lacks the saying 
and fr is wholly different. 

** This threefold version of the saying (seek/find/be distressed), somewhat close to the 
version in Gos. Thom. 2, 92, 94, is corrupt in its two lone witnesses: Gs (uoAoTM Tv) and 
Gc (omitting “find” and reading ur] ut AomaCeis). 

* The early versions terminate the chapter here with the variants: “for you have not acted 
with knowledge” (Syr), “as for you, you have not known perfectly; you have forgotten” 
(Eth), “in benefiting from the opportunity, you have now accepted knowledge with your 
hands” (Geo). Lm and ir have no saying. Ga reads “rather because (oT1, but perhaps ou) 
you acted wisely.” 

* Gac have “you do not know that I am yours.” 

* Ga has the imperative “do not injure me” and Gc (Zt only) reads “if you did know, you 
would not make me angry.” 

* For “captured” (Exeipex@ny) Voicu (“Verso”) suggests “assigned” (Exeipiany). 
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VI. 1. And a teacher named Zacchaeus, standing listening to Jesus saying these things to 
his father, marveled very much." 

2. And he said to Joseph: “Come,” bring him brother, so that he may be taught letters," 
and so that he may know all knowledge,” and leam to love those his own age,"” and 
respect old age and please elders,”® so that he may in turn teach them to acquire a desire to 
be like unto children.’”° 

3. And Joseph said to the teacher: “Who is able to control this boy and teach him?°° 


Think him not to be almost a man,*! brother.” And the teacher said: “Give him to me, 
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brother, and do not let him concern you. 
4. And the boy Jesus looked straight at them™ and said to the teacher this speech: 


“Being a teacher you have tured out to be naturally clever. But with respect to the 


8 Gac(Lt) add “that a child shculd speak like this (Lt adds “I have never seen”).” The Ge 
MS a adds instead “saying to himself, *such a child says these things!’” 

* All other sources begin differently. The versions, except for Eth (which is silent) and 
Lm (which goes its own way), have Zacchaeus insult Jesus. Syr reads “Oh wicked boy. 
Why do you speak that way?” and Geo has “That child of yours is rude and impudent.” /r 
has the opposite extreme: “This is a wonderful boy.” Gac add here “you have a wise child 
and he has a good mind.” 

*S Geo lacks “so that he might be taught letters.” 

* The early versions lack “and so that he may know all knowledge.” 

* Eth has “for will love him more than the young people.” 

“S For “and respect old age and please elders” Syr reads only “and respect old age,” while 
Eth has “and I will honour him more than the elders.” 

* This is a problematic section in Gs but its sense is shared by the other sources: “and that 
he may have the love of children and again so that he may teach them” (Syr{GP}), “‘so 
that he performs compassion for their own sons, receiving and teaching them” (Geo), 
“moreover that he become a teacher” (Eth), “to have mutual love with children, and be 
instructed among us in Jewish doctrine” (Lm), and “(I shall teach him) to avoid all those 
his own age and respect parents so that also he shall be loved like their own child” (Ga). 
® Oniy £m fully supports Gs here; Eth and Geo have “accept and teach,” while Syr and 
Ga lack “restrain.” 

** Syr and Ge (and Eth though with variation) have “small cross,” which is mentioned 
later in Ga 6:2b.26—29 and its parallels in the early versions. The other sources vary; Geo 
has “small order,” and Ga has “the smallest.” 
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name that he names you are a stranger.° For I am from outside of you,” and I am within 
you because of (this) noble birth in the flesh. And you, a man of the Law, do not know 
the Law.”*? And he said to Joseph: “When you were born, I existed and was standing 


beside you*! so that, Father, you may be taught a teaching by me which no other knows 


nor is able to teach.” And you will bear the name of salvation.” 


= This sentence is unique to Gs. 

* For “looked straight at them” the early versions read “answered.” 

*“This speech” is lacking in the other sources. 

* This problematic sentence is unique to Gs. Gac have instead: “truly teacher what my 
father told you is true.” 

* In the early versions it is the teacher who “names,” not Joseph. They also finish the 
sentence differently: “{ am a stranger to them” (Svr and Geo), “you have named a strange 
thing” (Eth). Lm’s version of the saying is much altered. Gac have “I am Lord of those 
people (Ga adds “but you are strangers. For to me was given this authority”).” 

*' Gac(Lt) have instead “I am from before the ages.” 

** This sentence shows much variation in the early versions. Geo ends with “because a 
certain noble birth as flesh is with me,” and Syr with “Honour in the flesh [ have not.” Fth 
lacks “but [ am within you,” reading only “f do not possess like you a family of flesh,” 
and Lm has the shorter “I have no carnal parent.” Gac again differ sharply with “and now 
{ am present. And among you I have been born and with you (“us” Ga) [ am.” 

* Again, the early versions show great variety: “you are by the Law, and in the Law you 
abide (Lm adds “but I was before the Law)” (Syr and Lm), “you, however, stand above 
the Law” (Geo), and “you are the only one who may have understood the Law” (Eth). 
The sentence is entirely lacking in Gac but they insert here “I know (Ga adds “who you 
are and”) whence you were born and how many are the years of your life.” The same 
saying is found at a later point in the versions (see below). 

© The change of audience is found only in Gs but it is implicit in Syr where Jesus’ words 
indicate that it is Joseph to whom he now speaks. 

*' Here Geo reads like a poor translation: “for in your nativity you stood firm.” Gac has 
“truly [ say to you, teacher, that I know when you were born.” 

* The shift in audience from the teacher to Joseph appears to have led to a variety of 
translations in the early versions. Syr and Lm differ from Gs at the start with “But you 
think that you are my father (Zm: “that you have no equal in learning”),” whereas the 
entire sentence is different in Geo (“and you perhaps shall think since [ am the father, that 
you may find guidance from the son whom another never understood, nor another 
teaches”) and Eth (“as you yourself hope to become father, you will therefore be educated 
by me”). Gac have “if you wish to be a perfect teacher, listen to me and [ shall teach you 
a wisdom which no-one else knows except for me alone and the one who sent me to you.” 
They then add: “(Ga adds “I am your teacher, while”) you are my student. And I know 
how old you are and how much time you have to live.” 
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5. And the Jews™ cried out aloud™ and said to him: “Oh, what a new and incredible 
wonder! The child is perhaps five years old, and oh, what things he says. We have never 


known such words, since no-one has spoken such a thing as this child, neither a teacher 


of the Law nor a Pharisee.’””” 


6. The boy answered them and said: “Why do you marvel? Rather, why do you disbelieve 
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the things that [ said to you are true?” When you were born and your fathers and your 


fathers’ fathers, [ and the one created before this world know accurately.” 
7. And all the people listening were speechless, no longer being able to speak to him.” 
Approaching them, he was leaping about”! and saying, “f was playing with you because [ 


know you admire trifles and you are small minded.” 


* This sentence is unique to Gs. The early versions provide a lengthy addition: “And as 
for the cross of which you have spoken, he shall bear it, whose it is. For when £ am 
greatly exalted, I shall lay aside whatever is mixed of your race (Eth begins instead: “no 
one other than you has seen the image of the cross that [ have sworn to carry. My own 
rule is that myself, having to be crucified, [ refrain from your own works”). For you do 
not know whence (SyrG adds “{! was born and whence”) you are. I alone know truly when 
you were born, and for how much time you are to remain here.” The saying finds partial 
support in Gace: “I know how much time and how much you are going to live, truly I 
alone know. And when you see the cross which my father told you, then you will believe 
that all [ say to you is true.” Ga then adds, repeating, “And I am Lord of those people, but 
you are strangers. Then and now [ am the same.” 

* The early versions have only “they.” 

*S The early versions add “and were amazed.” 

The early versions place these two sentences, preceded by “whence was this boy 
born?,” after the following sentence. Gac support the order of Gs. 

*’ The three categories of intellectuals are listed in the early versions as “priests (Syr) 
‘teachers (Geo)/ancients (Eth)/prophets (Lm)...Pharisees...scribes.” 

“* The other sources have: “(Eth adds “you do not know what I have said to you”) that [ 
know when you were born. Yet [ have something more to say (“and this paradox [ say” 
Gac) to you.” 

* This sentence is lacking in Syr. The other sources vary widely. Geo has “I know how 
you, I saw and heard a voice” (reading uncertain), Eth has “I know it from my father, for 
he himself knows me,” Zm has “I have seen Abraham, whom you call your father, and 
talked with him, and he has seen me,” and Gac reads “I know when the world was 
created and [ know the one who sent me to you.” 
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8. Therefore, as they seemed to be comforted by the boy’s exhortation,” the teacher said 
to his father: “Come, bring him into the school and I shall teach him reading and writing.” 


And taking hold of his hand, Joseph led him into the school,’* And the teacher, treating 


1 


him nicely, took him into the school.’ And Zacchaeus wrote the alphabet for him and 


began to teach the letters.”© And he would repeat to him a letter many times. But the child 
did not answer him. Irritated, the teacher struck him on the head. And the boy was 
vexed” and said to him: “I wish to teach you rather than be taught by you, for I know 
much more accurately than you the letters which you are teaching.”® To me this is like a 


noisy gong or a clanging cymbal which therefore does not represent the sound or the 


glory nor the power of understanding.” 


” This sentence is lacking in Geo. 

” “Tf eaping about” is lacking in the early versions. 

™ Geo reads “I joked with you, because you put on the outrage of pride because you are 
indeed unequal in your minds.” 

Eth begins with “while the teacher persuaded Joseph.” 

™ This sentence is lacking in the early versions. 

” The early versions add “and going in, the boy was silent.” 

© The early versions, and Gb, have “he said to him: ‘Say, alpha (Syr and Lm: ‘aleph’).’” 
This variant reading agrees better with the version of the story in Gs 14 and in the 
citations from Irenaeus and Ep. Apos. (see 2.1.2.1 and 2.1.1.1 above). 

7 ““fexed” is lacking in the early versions. 

™ This sentence is supported by Gac but the early versions instead report a proverb which 
is best represented in Syr and /r: “when the anvil of the blacksmith is hammered, it is 
especially the one who beat it who is beaten; it feels nothing” (Syr/P/), “any anvil that is 
struck teaches him who strikes it; it is not it that is taught” (/r). Eth has the shorter “when 
one strikes him with a hammer, does the child learn?” Geo, however, is closer to the 
Greek tradition with “I am greatly astonished to teach the unskilled.” 

® The early versions begin “I am better able to say than you those things, for you speak 
like....” The negative qualities of the instruments are then listed as: “those never respond 
a word and it is missing to them the ability to know and comprehend” (Syr/P/), “they do 
not call to mind the voice of a spoken idea nor a thought of intelligent power” (Geo), 
“without tone of word nor wisdom nor skill” (Eth), and “there is no consciousness of 
things understood by their sound” (Zz). 
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9. When the boy ceased from his anger™ he said by himself all the letters from alpha to 
omega®! with much care and clarity.” And looking straight at the teacher he said: “Not 
knowing the alpha according to its nature,’ how can you teach another the beta?®® 
Hypocrite! If you know, first teach me the alpha and then I will trust you to speak of the 
beta.” And then he began to instruct® the teacher through repetition about the first letter. 
But the teacher could not reply to him.” 

10. As many were listening, he said to the teacher: “Listen teacher, and understand the 
order of the first letter. Pay close attention how it has sharp lines and middle strokes, 
which you see coming to a point, intersecting, joining, creeping out, drawing back, 
launching upward, bouncing about, bearing its missiles, three-cornered, two-comered; the 


same forms, of the same place, the same kind; provided that the alpha has lines that are 


raised, balanced and of equal measures and proportions.”™* 


© The indication of Jesus’ anger is again lacking in the early versions. 

* Aleph to tau,” Syr and Lm. 

® Syr has “with much intelligence”; Geo and Eth have “more accurately.” 

% The early versions lack “locking straight at the teacher.” 

* The early versions lack “according to its nature.” 

85 “A leph...beth,” Syr and Lm. 

*° Geo has “to examine and name.” 

*’ This sentence is lacking in the early versions which continue on into the description of 
the letter. 

* The description of the letter is difficult to decipher in the Greek and is variously 
translated and altered in the versions to a point that they offer no help in understanding 
the language of the original. The Slavonic MSS are the most remote from the Greek as 
they offer a mixture of letter speculation and heavenly ascent. Previous editors’ attempts 
to reconstruct the section are reflected in the critical apparatus, except for efforts made by 
Hofmann (Das Leben Jesu, 222-23) and Meyer (“Kindheitserzahlung des Thomas',” 
138). These two scholars use the late Latin translation to determine the original Greek 
words, a process that is flawed given that the Latin text is at some remove from Gs and 
the early versions. My translation endeavours to remain as close as possible to the MS 
readings of Gs. 
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VII. 1. And the teacher, having heard such an address as Jesus made regarding such 
principles of the first letter, was disturbed by such teaching and his defense. And the 
teacher"? said: “Woe is me! Woe is me! [ am at a loss, wretch that I am.” I have brought 
shame”! down upon myself. 

2. “Take this child away from me, brother, for I cannot bear the severity of his look nor 
the clarity of his speech.” This boy is simply not of this earth;®® he can even tame fire.™ 
Perhaps this boy existed before the creation of the world.*> What kind of womb bore him? 
What kind of mother reared him? I do not know. Woe is me, brother, he stupefies me. I 
cannot follow along in my mind. [ deceived myself, thrice unhappy as I am. I thought to 
find a disciple and I am found having a teacher.” 

3. “I ponder, friends, about my shame because [ am an old man and I have been overcome 
by a child.°” And” [ must” be cast out and die or'” flee from this village on account of 


this boy. I cannot, indeed it is not possible for me to be seen in the sight especially of all 


*® The early versions and Ge add “cried and.” 

® This sentence is supported only by Gac. 

\ For “shame” the early versions have: “trouble” Syr(P), “this thing” Geo, “this 
affliction” Eth. Lv has a lacuna, and £m and /r are silent. 

* “For I cannot bear...speech” is supported only by Gac. 

The early versions read instead “Because it is not right for this boy to be upon the 
earth,” and then add, “truly he is worthy of (Eth: “destined for”) a great cross (Eth adds 
“that will be able to instruct this boy and teach him something”).” 

* This clause is lacking in Eth. 

5 Instead of “creation of the world” the early versions have “the Flood of Noah.” 

* Geo breaks off at this point. 

* This sentence, largely repeated shortly after, is not found here in the early versions. 
However, its location and form in Gs are supported in Gac. 

* The early versions here add: “I cannot bear it” (Syr), “I have no peace of mind” (Eth), 
“what shall I say? [ cannot endure the words of this boy” (Lm). 

* Eth reads instead “cannot.” 

'© “Lose heart and die or” is lacking in the early versions. 
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those who saw that I was overcome by a very small child.” What can I say or tell anyone 


concerning the rules of the first letter which he proposed to me? Truly, friends, I am 


ignorant. For I know neither the beginning nor the end.'” 


4. “Therefore, brother Joseph, take him with salvation into your house.’ For what great 


thing" this boy is—either a god or an angel’ or whatever else I might say—I do not 


know.” 


VIII. 1. The boy Jesus laughed and said: “Now let the barren bear fruit and the blind 


see’ and the foolish in heart find wisdom.'®” Because [ have come from on high so that [ 


'*' The versions reflect the first occurrence of this saying with “I cannot fook at the boy. [, 


who am an old man, have been defeated by a small child” (Syr and Lm). Eth is somewhat 
different, reading instead: “I cannot look at the boy. [ am greatly filled with the eloquence 
of his mouth, and [ cannot comprehend the things which he has uttered.” 

' The latter three sentences are represented variously in the early versions. They read: 
“Even at the beginning, I did not know a thing that he said. My self is lost by reason of 
the arrangement of his speech, and the beauty of his words” (SyrB; SyrP has a lacuna 
mid-sentence thereby obscuring its meaning), “I can find neither beginning nor end to 
what he affirms; for it is difficult to find a beginning for one’s self. [ tell you truly, [ lie 
not, that to my eyes, the conduct of this boy, the beginning of his speech, and the end of 
his meaning, seem to have nothing in common with men” (Lm), “I cannot comprehend 
the things which this boy has uttered. Indeed, I see in his eyes intelligence. Moreover, (I 
admire) the eloquence of his mouth and the purity of his language” (Eh). 

'3 This sentence is lacking in the early versions. The phrase “with salvation” is unique to 
Gs. 

'* Eth and Lm lack “great thing.” 

'" For “either a god or an angel” Eth reads “but if he is the Saviour.” 

06 Syr and Lv add “the fruit of life of the judge,” and Eth adds “the fruit of life who has 
opened (their eyes).” 

'? The early versions lack this last element. Ga (S/ only) has “the deaf hear and the 
uncomprehending understand in their heart,” Gc “the deaf hear in the heart.” The entire 
sentence in Lt reads “let all those not seeing see, and not understanding understand, let 
the deaf hear, and let those who are dead through me rise again.” 
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may deliver those below and call them to the heights just as the one who sent me to you 


commanded me.”' 
2. And'” immediately all those who had fallen under his curse were saved.'' And no-one 


dared to make him angry from that time on. 


IX. 1. And again, after many days,''! Jesus was playing with still other children on a roof 
of an upstairs room. And one of the children fell and died. The other children, seeing this, 
went to their homes. And they left Jesus alone. 

2. And the parents of the dead child came and accused!" Jesus saying, “You knocked 
down our child.” But Jesus said: “I did not knock him down.” 

3. And while they were raging and shouting, Jesus came down from the roof''? and stoad 
beside the body and cried out in a loud voice’ saying, “Zeno, Zeno—for this was his 
name—rise and'!° say if | knocked you down.” And rising, he said: “No, Lord.”''® 

4. And!" seeing, they marveled.!"® And again Jesus also said to him: “Fall asleep!" 


And the parents of the child praised God and worshipped the boy Jesus.'° 


‘6 This sentence is lacking in the versions. 

9 Gac add “when the child finished speaking.” 

0 For “were saved” the early versions read “became living” (SyrGP), “were restored” 
(Lv), “they understood” (Eth). 

"t Syr and Lv (with Lm and /r) begin “And again, on the Sabbath.” 

"2 “Accused” is supported only in Lm (“cried out against”) and Ga. 

"3 “To the tomb” Eth. 

"* “Cried out in a loud voice” is lacking in Syr and Lm. 

"5 “Rise and” is lacking in the versions. 

8 Gab add “you did not throw me down, but raised me.” 

‘7 The early versions explicitly identify the audience as “the parents of the child” (Ezh, 
Lm {and Ge]), or “all of them” (Syr). 

"8 Eth adds “and were terrified.” 
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x."?! 1. And the boy Jesus was about seven years old'”” and he was sent by his mother 
Mary to fill a water jar. But there was a great crowd at the water cistern, and the pitcher 


was jostled and broke. 
2. Then Jesus, spreading out the cloak which he was wearing, filled it full of water and 
brought it to his Mother. And Mary, seeing the sign which Jesus did,'* kissed him 


saying, “Lord, my God, bless my child.”'”* For she was afraid lest someone malign 


. 12 
him. 


"8 Zeno’s subsequent return to death is found only in Gs and /r. However, the motif is 
common to similar trial stories in Arab. Gos. Inf. and Arm. Gos. Inf. and parallels in non- 
Christian literature. 

'° For “and worshipped the boy Jesus” Syr and Lm read “for these wonders (“this 
miracle” £m)”; some Ga MSS have the similar “on account of the sign that had 
happened,” and Ge reads “and the parents, seeing the wonderful thing Jesus did, praised 
God.” In Eth the entire sentence reads only “they glorified the Saviour.” 

‘4 A similar story is told of Ezra in a Jeremiah Apocryphon. In this tale the young Ezra 
plays with other children. They all fill their vessels with water, but Ezra’s breaks. After 
being chastised by the Chaldeans, he prays to God for help, and fills his robe with water. 
And “when he reached the school, he put his robe down full of water like a vessel, and he 
sprinkled the school. He took his robe and put it on dry. The teacher bowed down and 
reverenced him, saying: it is thou that shalt deliver this people from captivity. And Ezra 
came to advance daily in knowledge and stature and he became daily pleasing in the grace 
of God” (32; from Kuhn, “A Coptic Jeremiah Apocryphon,” 310). 

'2 In Gabc and Lm (but not Jr) Jesus is six years old. 

'3 The mention of “signs” performed by Jesus, very common in Gac but found here alone 
in Gs, is entirely lacking in the early versions. They read instead “Mary was astonished at 
all that she was seeing.” 

"8 Mary’s actions (“kissed him”) and words are lacking in the early versions. Gab lack 
the prayer. 

'5 This last sentence is quite different from its parallels in the other sources. The versions 
cead “and kept it in her heart” (cf. Luke 2:51), and Ga has “and kept within herself the 
mysterious deeds which she had seen him doing.” Gdc are silent. 
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XI,'"° 1. At the time when Joseph was sowing seeds, Jesus'*’ sowed also one measure of 


-. 128 


2. And his father’? gathered 100 great measures!*” and he gave it to the poor and the 


orphans.'2' And Joseph took some of Jesus’ grain.'? 


XII."3 1. And he was about eight years old. And when his father, being a carpenter, was 


making ploughs and yokes, he took a bed from a certain rich man so that he might make 


h.'34 


him a great and suitable couc But since one of the cross pieces was shorter and he did 


'6 This chapter is placed out of sequence in Eth. [t follows Jesus Rides a Sunbeam which 
is placed after Jesus in the Temple (Gs 17). 

'7 Syr adds “was playing and,” and Gac adds “went with his father and.” 

'8 The amount of grain is variously represented in the sources. Eth has “five grains of 
barley,” Lm “a little wheat.” Gac intensify the miracle by reading “one eye” (Gc) and 
“one seed” (Ga). 

9 In Spr and Eth Jesus gathers the wheat. 

‘© The yield also varies in some of the sources. Eth has “500 bags,” and Zm has “three 
quarters of corn.” 

'"' The early versions lack “and the orphans”; Gc adds “and the widows.” 

‘= This final, obscure sentence is lacking in the versions. In Gc it is related to a blessing 
of the harvest: “and Joseph held back a little of the grain for the blessing of the seed.” In 
Ga Joseph takes “what was left of the grain of Jesus.” 

‘5 A similar story is told of the Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa: “Once a neighbour woman was 
building a house. After erecting the walls she discovered that the beams for the roof 
where too short. She went to Hanina for help. Playing on her name, Hanina said, ‘May 
your beams reach!’ One Polemo, supposedly an eyewitness, said: ‘I saw that house and its 
beams projected one cubit on either side, and people told me, ‘This is the house which 
Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa covered with beams, through his prayer” (6. Ta‘an. 25a; cited in 
Evans, Noncanonical Writings, 234). Eth’s version of this episode is far different from 
the other witnesses. It reads: “Joseph was a carpenter and he made nothing but yokes, 
carts and ploughs. A farmer brought to him a piece of wood to cut up. The Lord Jesus 
said to his father: ‘Father, show me how to cut it up.’ Joseph showed him. The Lord Jesus 
made his measures to cut. He worked out roughly and squared off the wood. He showed 
his work to Joseph his father and said to him: ‘Is this how you want me to do this now?”” 
'# Syr and Lm specify a bed/couch of “six cubits.” 
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not have the (right) length, Joseph was distressed, not knowing what to do.'5 Coming to 
his father, the boy said: “Put down the two pieces of wood and align them from your 
end,”"!36 

2. And Joseph did just as Jesus said to him. And the boy stood at the other end and took 
hold of the short piece of wood and stretched it. And he made it equal to the other piece 
of wood. And he said to his father: “Do not be distressed but do what you wish.”'?” And 


Joseph embraced and kissed him saying, “Blessed am | for God gave me this boy.”!38 


XIII. 1. And Joseph seeing his way of thinking and sensible mind”? was unwilling for 


him to be unacquainted with letters. And he handed him over to another teacher.'*? And 
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the teacher, writing for him the alphabet,“ would say: “Say, alpha. 


2. But the boy said: “First!*? you say to me what is the beta and I will tell you what is the 


145 


alpha.”'* And the teacher became irritated and hit him.'** And Jesus cursed him and the 


teacher fell and died. 


'38 Syr lacks the mention of Joseph’s grief and impotence. In Lm the dilemma is the result 
of Joseph’s assistant cutting one piece too short. 

'6 Syr lacks Jesus’ instructions and Joseph's subsequent obedience, but Lm follows Gs 
fairly closely. 

‘7 Syr and Lm lack “do not be distressed.” The entire saying is lacking in Ga. 

'8 The early versions lack Joseph’s physical and verbal response to the miracle. Gb adds 
here a short epilogue after which the text concludes. 

59 Syr and Eth have “seeing that he was clever.” 

' Gac add here: “And the teacher said to Joseph: ‘Which letters do you wish me to teach 
him?’ And Joseph said: ‘First the Greek and then the Hebrew.” For the teacher knew the 
experience of the child and was afraid of him.” 

"Writing for him the alphabet” is lacking in the early versions. 

'2 Syr alone (and not Lm as in ch. 6) has the Semitic “aleph.” Syr and Eth then add “and 
the scribe next wanted him to say beth (“beta” £rh).” The teacher utters no command in 
Gac; they read instead: “He furnished the elements for him for a long time. And Jesus, 
saying nothing, did not answer him.” 

‘8 Gac lack “first” and add “if you are indeed a teacher and know full well the letters.” 
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3. And the boy went to his home to his parents." And Joseph, calling his mother, 


commanded her: “Do not let him out of the house so that those who make him angry may 


not die.”!4” 


XIV. 1. And after several days,'“® again another teacher said to his father Joseph:' 


51 !52 


“Come, brother,'®° give'*' him to me into the school'™ so that with flattery’ [ might be 


able to teach him letters.” And Joseph said to him: “If you are confident, brother, lead 


him off with salvation.” And the teacher, taking the boy by the hand, led him away 


with much fear and concern. And the boy went gladly.'% 


‘* Only £m agrees with Gs on the order of the letters. Syr and Lv have the more likely 
order of “alpha (aleph)...beta (beth).” Eth reads “show me what are alpha and beta.” Gac 
also reflect the order of letters from the versions but they have Jesus ask to hear the 
“power of alpha.” 

“5 Fv and Gac adds “on the head.” 

" Jesus went “to his family” in Syr, “to the house of his parents” in £th, and “to his 
mother” in £m. Ga has “Joseph’s house,” Gc “his house.” 

'*” Eth reads “‘so that if he curses someone, this person would not die.” Syr, and similarly 
Lm, differs from Gs only by reading “struck him” for “make him angry.” 

‘ The early versions have no such reference to a span of time between this episode and 
the one previous. Zm, however, is ambiguous with “again, a third time.” 

‘9 Im lacks the following dialogue between Joseph and the teacher. 

'° “Come, brother” is lacking in the early versions and Gabc. The redactor may be 
influenced here by the language in ch. 6. 

'5' For “give” Syr has “hand over” which more closely reflects Gc’s mapados. 

‘2 The early versions and Gc lack “into the school.” 

'3 Eth lacks “with flattery.” 

'* “Tetters” is lacking in the early versions; Eth adds “suitably.” Gac add “For it is proper 
that he, being a sensible boy and having understanding, know letters.” 

'§ “With salvation” is variously represented in the Greek tradition as “with joy” (Gc), 
“with you” (Ga), and “with caution, awe, and effort” (S/). 

‘6 These two sentences are lacking in the early versions. However, Eth begins v. 2 with 
the less detailed “he took the Lord Jesus,” and Syr with “so Joseph took him to the 
teacher.” 
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2. And going into the school he found a book lying on the lectem.'*” And taking it, he 


158 


would not read what was written in it (because it was not from God’s law)'”” but, opening 


his mouth, he quoted such terrifying words' that the teacher sitting opposite’ listened 
to everything with pleasure!’ and encouraged him so that he might say more,'®* and the 


crowd standing there was amazed at his holy words.'© 


hed 


3. And Joseph quickly ran to the school” suspecting this teacher was no longer 


16 


inexperienced and that he may have suffered."”” But the teacher said to Joseph: “May you 


know, brother, that | took your boy as a student (but) he is full of much grace and 


wisdom.'® Therefore, brother, lead him away into your house with salvation.”!®” 


‘57 Syr has “he took a roll and was reading,” and Eth has “took a book and read.” In £m’s 
more elaborate telling, Jesus “took the book from the hand of the tutor teaching the law, 
and in the sight and hearing of all the people, began to read.” 

'% This explanation, lacking in all other witnesses, implies that Jesus had the ability to 
read but would not read from this, presumably, non-biblical text (or, that he is making a 
distinction between “the Law” and “God’s law’). 

' Syr, Lm, and Gac report instead “Jesus spoke by the (Gac add “Holy”) Spirit (£m: 
“Spirit of the Living God”) and taught the law.” Eth is characteristically less miraculous, 
reading “and recited by heart that which he had read.” 

‘© In the early versions the teacher “fell to the ground.” 

's! Syr(B) alone has the similar “‘and wonder and astonishment took hold of him by reason 
of the things which he heard from the boy.” 

' Eth has instead “and implored him.” £m has “and adored him.” 

' Gs is rather brief here when compared to the other witnesses. Gac have: “when a great 
crowd gathered, they marveled at the ripeness (Gc: “holiness”) of his teaching and (Ga 
adds “readiness of”) his words (Gc: “speech”) that being a child he said such things.” The 
early versions more closely support the longer reading. Erh and Syr read: “many of the 
people were gathered there. They conversed with him so that all those who lived there 
were amazed (Syr adds “and Jesus opened his mouth and spoke so that they might wonder 
and be astonished),” and Lm has “but the heart of the people who sat and heard him 
saying such things was filled with astonishment.” 

'* “To the school” is lacking in the early versions. 

'§ Joseph’s suspicion is variously represented in the witnesses. Syr has “was afraid lest 
this scribe would also strike Jesus and would also die,” and Eth and Lm read “fearing lest 
the master should die.” Gc is silent here, while Ga lacks “‘and that he may have suffered.” 

'© In the early versions, the sentence reads, “it is not a disciple that you have given to me 
but it is a teacher.” 
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4. And'® he said to the teacher: “Because you spoke true and testified true, on account of 
you also the one struck down shall be saved.” And immediately that teacher also was 


saved.'® And he took the boy and led him away to his house. 


XV. 1. And James went!” into the forest'”' to tie up sticks that they might make bread.'”” 


And Jesus went with him. And while they were gathering the sticks, a miscreant'™ snake 


bit James on his hand.'™ 


2. And wracked with pain and dying,'”° the boy James ran to Jesus'” and'”’ he blew on 
the bite. Immediately the bite was healed and the snake was destroyed.'® And James 


stood up.!9 


'§? This sentence is lacking in the early versions. For “with salvation,” Ge has “with joy,” 
while Ga is silent. 

'88 Gac add “the boy, hearing the things said by him (the teacher) to Joseph, immediately 
laughed (Gc: “grinned”) at him.” 

'® Jesus’ words and the subsequent restoration of the teacher are lacking in the versions. 
The silence implies that the previous teacher was not restored or, perhaps better, 
redeemed. For “saved,” Gac have “healed.” 

'® In all other witnesses James is sent by Joseph. 

“Into the forest,” Voicu’s translation (emendation?) of the problematic ei¢ Thy any, 
is unique to Gs. 

'2 No purpose is provided for the wood in the early versions. Ga has instead “and bring it 
into the house,” and Ge has “for the furnace.” 

'3 “Mfiscreant” is lacking in all other sources. 

'% Eth and Lm add “who fainted.” 

"5 This clause is lacking in the early versions. 

"6 Syr and Ga have Jesus approach James. Eth and Lm are silent. 

"7 The early versions insert “he did nothing but (Syr adds “stretch out his hand to him 
and”).” 

"78 Syr has “dried up,” and Eth and Lm have “died.” 

'® Eth and SyrW lack this sentence. SyrB, however, reads “but James was healed and 
lived,” while £m finishes with an expansion. 
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XVI.'® 1. Again, when a certain young man was splitting wood into equal pieces,'*' he 
split the bottom of his foot. He died from loss of blood. 

2. A commotion arose and Jesus rushed there. Forcing his way through the crowd, he 
took hold of the stricken foot and immediately it was healed. And he said to the young 
man: “Go,'™ split your wood.” 


3. Seeing,’ the crowd marveled and said: “For he saved many souls from death. And he 


can bestow salvation all the days of his life.”!® 


XVII. 1. And when Jesus was twelve his parents traveled, according to custom, to 
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Jerusalem for the feast of Passover.’ And when they returned, Jesus stayed behind in 


Jerusalem but his parents did not know this, for they thought him to be in their group of 


travelers, 8” 
2. They went a day’s journey'™ and they looked for him among their kinsmen and their 


acquaintances. And not finding him,'®? they returned to Jerusalem searching for him. And 


'® This episode is found only in Gabc and Gs. In Gadc it is inserted after chapter nine 
(=Gb 8). 

‘' “Into equal pieces” is found only in Gs, and the reading is far from certain. Voicu 
(“Verso”) reads here the more problematic éxatau (he was burning). 

'® Gabe have “tise.” 

‘8 Gac add “and remember me.” 

'* Ga adds “what had happened,” and Ge adds “the sign that Jesus did.” 

'§ The crowd’s words here are moved to the end of ch. 18 in Gac. In their place Gac have 
“truly God dwells in this child.” In Gb the crowd say nothing but they “embrace him.” 
Gs’ version of the response seems to begin mid-sentence. When the words occur in Gac 
the MSS insert at the start “this child is from heaven.” 

' The early versions and Ga add “and when the Passover was passed (Eth: “having 
arrived they celebrated the feast and”) they returned to their own house (Lv: “own 
country”).” Luke (2:43) and Gc lead into the next sentence with, “and when the day was 
finished...” 

'*' For “in their group of travelers” Eth has “behind them on the path.” 

"8 Eth reads instead “They arrived in their land.” 
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after three days'™ they found him in the Temple sitting in the middle of the teachers 


191 


listening to them and questioning them.” And the ones listening to him were amazed 


how he taught’ the elders'” and explained the main points of the Law and the riddles 
and the parables of the prophets.'™ 
3. And his mother said to him: “Child, why did you do this to us? Look, worrying and 


grieving, we searched for you.” And Jesus said to them: “Why did you search for me? 


Did you not know that I must be in my father’s place?”'”® 


4, And the scribes and the Pharisees said to Mary: “Are you this child’s mother?” And 
she said: “I am.”' And they said to her: “Blessed are you,'” for the Lord God has 
blessed the fruit of your womb.’ For he has established such wisdom and glory of virtue 
as we have neither known nor have ever heard.”!” 

5. And rising from there Jesus followed his mother and was subject to his parents. And 
she treasured up ail these things, considering them in her heart. And Jesus advanced in 
wisdom and age and grace before God and humans. To whom be the glory [forever, 


amen]. 


"89 Gac add “they were distressed.” 

'% Eth begins: “In the seventh hour.” 

‘| Eth diminishes the Jesus’ cognitive abilities here, reading instead that the doctors 
“listened to him and interrogated him.” 

‘2 In Syr Jesus “brought to silence” the teachers. 

'3 The “elders” are “priests” in Eth, and “teachers” in Syr. Gac have “elders and teachers 
(Ge adds “of the law”).” 

'* The lore explained by Jesus is listed in the early versions as “the parables (Eth: 
“scriptures”) of the prophets and the mysteries and allegories which are in the law (Eth: 
“the symbols hidden in the law”).” 

'5 For “in the place of my father” Eth has “with my father.” 

' Mary’s reply is lacking in Syr and Eth. 

'7 Gac add “among women” thereby approaching closer to the wording of Luke 1:42. 

'88 Syr shortens the sentence to “the Lord has blessed you.” 

‘9 “Fe has established” is lacking in the other witnesses. 


CHAPTER § 


Development, Origin, and Transmission 


The review of the MS evidence for [GT clearly shows that the extant early 
versions bring the form of the text back to a time long before that of the Greek MSS. 
From the witness of the Syriac tradition we know that a fifteen-chapter collection of the 
childhood tales existed as late as the sixth century. We do not know with any certainty, 
however, what form the text had at the time of its composition, nor who was responsible 
for its creation. On these issues the physical evidence is silent. Any answers to questions 
on the origins of IGT must come instead from what can be learned from the narrative 
itself as well as from indications of patristic knowledge of the stories. Ultimately, there is 
sufficient reason to believe that IGT was composed some time in the second or perhaps 
third century by an author/compiler—and for an audience—of no particular sectarian 
allegiance. As shocking as [GT’s Jesus may seem to readers today, he fit comfortably 
into the thoughtworld of the average early Christian reader. He was familiar enough also 
to other writers who incorporated IGT’s stories into their texts and to several patristic 
authors who seem to have had no objection to the Jesus depicted in the stories, only to 
how the gospel contradicts John’s claim that the Cana miracle was “the first of his signs” 
(2:11). Even later Christians who continued to circulate the text appear to have had few 
reservations about its content. To be sure, the transmission history of IGT testifies to 


efforts of well-meaning scribes to bring IGT’s Jesus into conformity with the Jesus of the 
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Church, but much of what modern readers see as offensive remains intact. Still, these 
revisions do present obstacles for determining such issues as the text’s theme, plot, 
christology, and origins. But by removing the successive layers of modification, we can 


arrive closer to the text of IGT as it was meant to be read. 
5.1 Original Form: Short and Long Recensions. 


IGT, like many noncanonical works, is extant in a number of different forms. [t 
stretches from the shortest reading of the text found complete in the Syriac MSS, through 
the nineteen-chapter Greek MSS, to the longer Gc/Lt text with its Egyptian Prologue. It is 
the task of interested scholars to determine which of these forms, if any, reaches back to 
the text’s origins. The work of van Rompay and Voicu on the early versions has shown 
convincingly that the text is best represented in a “shorter” recension. If so, this leaves 
the Greek MSS in a secondary position. Voicu went so far as to argue that all of the 
extant Greek MSS are hopelessly interpolated and even eliminates them from 
consideration for recovering the original text.' This situation is regrettable given that IGT 
was likely composed in Greek. It is the position of the present work that Voicu seriously 
underestimates the value of the earliest Greek MS: H (Gs). Though certainly interpolated, 
Gs is extremely close to the form and readings of the shorter recension. This makes it an 


ideal base for a new critical edition of the text. 


' Voicu, “Verso,” 24. Voicu considered the Greek tradition so fruitless that he chose not 
to examine the unpublished MSS listed by Noret (except, that is, for H). 
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5.1.1 Language of Composition 

Any theory which endeavours to explain the relationships between the various 
traditions of IGT must begin with a determination of the text’s language of origin. Of all 
the forms in which IGT is extant—Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Latin, Georgian, and 
Slavonic—only two of these are serious possibilities: Greek and Syriac. While the Latin 
text is certainly early—perhaps the fifth century—it is rare indeed for a Latin text to 
achieve such esteem for it to be translated into Greek in the first several centuries C.E. As 
for Arabic, Ethiopic, Georgian, and Slavonic, Christian literature reached their respective 
cultures at somewhat later times than the period in which IGT was likely composed. 
Therefore, it is most likely that [GT was composed in Greek. Indeed, all gospel-related 
texts appear to have been written in that language.’ Furthermore, it was exceedingly rare 
for an originally non-Greek text to be translated into Greek; Greek and Latin readers were 


not particularly receptive to literature of other cultures.’ Well aware of these 


> The NT was translated into Georgian in the first half of the fourth century, into 
Armenian in the fifth century, and Ethiopic as early as the fourth century. For more 
information see Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration (3d enl. ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 82-— 
84. The Arabic versions of [GT are believed to derive from the Syriac tradition (see, for 
example, Peeters, “Introduction,” vii; Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels’,” 256; Noja, 
“L’Evangile arabe,” 682-85; and Voicu, “Histoire,” 193 n. 3; idem, “Verso,” 37), and the 
Slavonic from the Greek (see de Santos, Kirchenslavische, 5-8; Rosén, The Slavonic 
Translation, 25) . 

3 With few exceptions, none of the early texts discussed in the Schneemelcher NT 
Apocrypha collection are said to have been composed in a language other than Greek. 
The original languages of the Strasbourg Coptic Papyrus (see pp. 103-5) and the Gospel 
of the Nazaraeans (pp. 154-65) are left open to question, and only one text, the Abgar 
Legend, is believed to have been composed in Syriac (pp. 492-500; and see the 
discussion below). The later infancy gospels (Ps.-Mt, and Arab. Gos. Inf.) may have 
incorporated non-Greek as well as Greek sources, and the Gospel of Gamaliel, also a late 
composition (5~6th century), likely was composed in Coptic (pp. 558-60). 

* See Sebastian Brock, “Greek into Syriac and Syriac into Greek,” Journal of the Syriac 
Academy 3 (1977): LI. 
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considerations, writers on IGT almost unanimously believe Greek to be the original 
language of the gospel. 

Nevertheless, a Syriac origin has been championed by a few scholars, and several 
others have abstained from making unequivocal statements on the text’s language of 
composition. Cowper and Nicolas long ago suggested Syrian origin for IGT principally 
because of what they characterized as deplorable style in the Greek text.” Variot, too, had 
difficulty deciding between the two languages.° But the first scholar to advance seriously 
a theory of Syriac composition was Peeters.’ He believed that IGT, Arab. Gos. Inf, and 
Arm. Gos. Inf. all derive from a Syriac infancy gospel preserved in Budge’s Life of Mary. 
According to the hypothesis, the Syriac IGT was excised from this text in the fifth 
century and translated first (perhaps) into Greek and from Greek into the languages of the 
other versions. As evidence for his theory Peeters cited common errors and variants 
found in both Syr (W and P) and the Old Latin tradition (Lm and Lv) but not the Greek | 
tradition. Noteworthy among these is the presence of the Semitic letters aleph and beth in 
the Teacher stories rather than alpha and omega as in all other readings of the tales. 
Mast subsequent scholars were not kind to Peeters. Several criticized him for merely 
asserting, not proving, his theory. Nevertheless, the theory received support from several 
French writers and has been considered as at least a possibility by others. Doubtless the 
attractiveness of the hypothesis can be attributed to the perceived prominence of the 
apostle Thomas in Syrian-related literature. 

Peeters’ theory of Syriac composition endures not because of its cogency, but 
because few scholars have been willing or able to refute it. Apparently, secure evidence 


5 Nicolas, Etudes, 331; Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels, 128. 
5 Variot, Les évangiles apocryphes, 45—46. 
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of translation in either direction is difficult to find. De Santos, for one, believed he had 
discredited the hypothesis by demonstrating that Syr’s “fruit of life of the judgement” 
(see Gs 8:1a) was derived from the corrupt phrase iva tous kata Pucca! found in 
Tischendorf’s MSS.° The corruption, however, occurs in Ga 8:1b, a sentence not attested 
in the versions; therefore, it is unlikely to be the source of Syr’s odd reading. To date, the 
only scholar to offer a sustained argument against Syriac origin is Sever Voicu. In 
“Verso,” he listed three indications in the text of Greek composition: |. the letter 
speculation section in Ga 6:10 features a number of neologisms which may be formed 
naturally in Greek but not in Semitic languages like Syriac; 2. the Semitic letters used in 
Syr and the Old Latin witnesses (Gs 6:9) are not evidence of Syriac composition but of a 
common variant shared by the two traditions;'° and 3. the Greek title of the text uses the 
term rraidixa, a word unique to Greek and difficult to translate—the versions, including 
Syr, variously simplify the term as “childhood.” Unfortunately, Voicu’s arguments are far 
from an unequivocal resolution of the question. Indeed, only the first of these comes 
close to making a case for Greek composition. 

Syriac origin, therefore, remains open to question, despite the fact that Peeters 
neglected to offer much proof of the theory. And it is rather unlikely. First, the Thomas 
attribution, clearly a late addition to the text, can no longer be used to associate IGT with 
Sytia. And second, translation from Syriac, or any Semitic language, to Greek is quite 
T Peeters, “Introduction,” xvii-xxii. 
® De Santos, Kirchenslavishe, 150 n. 8. 
 Voicu, “Verso,” 53-55. 

° Neither Eth nor Geo contain this variation nor do the second-century witnesses to the 
story, Ep. Apos. 4 and Irenaeus, Haer. 1.20.1 (see 2.1.1.1 and 2.1.2.1 above). Voicu 
attributed the presence of the Hebrew letters to a revision made for the sake of 


verisimilitude. A similar, and apparently independent, alteration is found in the Greek P 
MS. 
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unusual. Sebastian Brock was able to list only a few texts to achieve such distinction." 
Of these, the Septuagint and the Ahikar stories (incorporated into the Greek Life of 
Aesop) are most noteworthy. As for Christian-penned literature, there appears to be no 
early gospel-related text that was composed in a language other than Greek. Some 
apocryphal writings of the second to fourth centuries, however, do appear in Brock’s list, 
including: the Odes of Solomon (extant in Greek and Syriac), the Book of the Laws of the 
Countries by the disciples of Bardaisan of Edessa (excerpted in Ps.-Clem. and in 
Eusebius’ Demonstration of the Gospel), and the Abgar correspondence (translated by 
Eusebius himself and reproduced in Hist. eccl. 1.13). Acts Thom. may have been 
composed in Syriac also but the question of its composition has yet to be resolved. Later 
centuries saw hymns and hagiography translated into Greek, as well as the writings of 
Ephrem, Aphrahat, and other prominent Syrian authors. Clearly, examples of Syriac to 
Greek translation are indeed few. Of the Christian writings, the undoubtedly Syriac- 
composed texts are either relatively late compositions (Ephrem, Aphrahat) or have no 
literary affinities with IGT (Bardaisan, Odes of Solomon, Acts Thom.). Only the Abgar 
Legend can be considered a gospel-related text, though it too was written relatively late 
(end of the 3d century).'? Syriac composition for IGT, therefore, is rendered implausible. 
But it ts not impossible. 

One avenue remains available, however, for demonstrating Greek composition. 
NT scholars interested in proving or disproving a Semitic original behind a Greek text 
believe the presence of a great number of Semitic idioms within the text may indicate 
" Brock, “Greek into Syriac,” 11-16. 
" H. J. W. Drijvers, “The Abgar Legend,” in New Testament Apocrypha, Vol. |, Gospels 


and Related Writings (ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher, trans. R. McL. Wilson; rev. ed.; 
Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John Knox, 1991), 1:494~97. 
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translation into Greek. Such a methodology has been employed fruitfully in establishing 
the original language of Q,"* for which an Aramaic original often is assumed, and may be 
useful for determining whether or not Gs, believed here to be the earliest of the Greek 
recensions of IGT (see below section 5.1.3), was translated from Syriac. 

Raymond Martin offered 17 criteria by which one can determine whether a text 
was composed in Greek or translated from a Semitic source.'* He cautioned, however, 
that some Semitisms are to be expected particularly in Jewish, Jewish-Christian, and 
Christian texts, but a high frequency of Semitic usages is indicative of translation.’ The 
first eight of Martin’s criteria involve the high usage of év in translation Greek. Original 
Greek texts use a greater variety of prepositions than translation Greek. By these criteria, 


Gs meets well the expectations of Greek composition.'’ Gs also agrees with original 


'’ Nigel Tumer, Grammatical Insights into the New Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1965), (75; Raymond A. Martin, Syntactical Evidence of Semitic Sources in Greek 
Documents (Septuagint and Cognate Studies 3; Cambridge, Mass: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 1974), 1. 

'* See particularly John S$. Kloppenborg, The Formation of Q: Trajectories in Ancient 
Wisdom Collections (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), 51-64; and Nigel Turner, “Q in 
Recent Thought,” ExpTim 80 (1968-1969): 324-28. For an overview of the scholarship 
see Heinz O. Guenther, “The Sayings Gospel Q and the Quest for Aramaic Sources: 
Rethinking Christian Origins,” Semeia 55 (1992): 41-76. 

'S Martin, Syntactical Evidence, 5-43. 

'6 Ibid, 1 citing Turner, Grammatical Insights, 175. Gs fails in only one of Martin’s 
criteria: number [1 which states that original Greek has few dependent genitives which 
precede the words on which they depend. Gs consistently adheres to Semitic usage but 
this practice is found so often in NT Greek that its presence in Gs is not significant. 

'? Material from Gs not found in Syr (Gs 10:2, 11:2, 12:2, and 14:4) was excluded from 
this analysis. So too was Jesus in the Temple which reflects the syntax of Luke and is, 
incidentally, more Semitic than the rest of the Greek text. The theory of Greek 
composition for IGT is supported when the frequency of uses for the prepositions are 
higher than their typical use in translation Greek. The statistics are as follows (the 
numbers in parentheses represent tne frequency of usage for each preposition as 
compared to év in texts known to be translated from Greek): Sia with genitive=0 (.06— 
01); Sia in all occurences=0.63 (.18-.01); ets=2.13 (49-01); xata with 
accusative=0.125 (.18-.01); kata in all occurences=0.125 (.19-.01); mepi=0.25 (0.27- 
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Greek usage in the relative frequency of 5¢ compared to copulative xai,'* the percentage 
of separated articles from their substantives,'? the infrequency of dependent genitive 
personal pronouns,” the infrequency of absent articles for nouns with genitive 
pronouns,” the frequency of adjectives in first attributive position,” the frequency of the 
adverbial participle,” and the frequency of the dative case without év."* In addition, Gs 
infrequently follows the typical Semitic Verb-Subject word order™ and, like other texts 
composed in Greek, often uses the genitive absolute.” 

IGT’s use of Luke 2:41-52, Jesus in the Temple, bolsters the case for Greek 


composition. The text as it stands in Gs 17 follows very closely that of the major MSS of 


01); pds with dative=0 (.024-.01); urro with genitive=0.38 (.07-.01). The frequency of 
usage for some of these prepositions falls within or below that of translation Greek but 
the frequency is far above the range for translation Greek for Sia, eis, epi (usage in 
translated Greek works rarely reaches as high as .27), and U1ro. 

8 Translation Greek has more than two xats copulative for every 5é (original Greek will 
have less kais than copulative és). Gs has 49 ais and $3 d¢s. Gs also employs yap 
every | in 8 verses compared to about | in 10 verses for original Greek and | in 15 for 
LXX Gen, | in 13 for Exod, and | in 350 in the prophets (Turner, “Q in Recent 
Thought,” 326). 

'" Gs has 18% of its articles separated from their substantives compared to 4% in 
translated works in the LXX and 18% in the NT epistles. 

*® The dependent genitive personal pronoun occurs once for every 10 lines in Gs, 
compared to once in 3.9 in LXX Gen, and once in 16.5 in Josephus (Ag. Ap., Ant.). 

*" Translated Greek tends to omit the articles. Gs has no instances of this practice. 

= Gs contains nine times as many first attributive adjectives as second attributive 
adjectives (compare LXX Gen at 0.14 and Josephus [Ag. Ap., Ant.] at 5.6). However, the 
frequency of attributive adjectives in Gs is rather small (1 for every 36 lines compared to 
LXX Gen at 15.3 and Josephus [Ag. Ap., Ant.} at 4.7). 

® Adverbial participles occur once for every six lines in Gs compared to once in every 
15.9 in LXX Gen and once in 3.2 for Josephus (Ag. Ap., Ant.). 

* Translation Greek usually has a one-to-one correspondence between datives expressed 
with év and those without. Gs has 2.6 times as many datives without év. 

* Gs has | in 7.7 clauses following Verb-Subject word order while SyrW has | in 3.2 
clauses. Regarding word order as an indication of Greek composition see Tumer, 
Grammatical Insights, 185. 

** The genitive absolute appears eight times in Gs. The construction is rare in translated 
Greek (Tumer, Grammatical Insights, 177). 
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Luke, at times agreeing in particular with MSS of the Family | group and the minuscule 
MS 1071, and featuring the reading kal Auoupevor (Gs 17:3/Luke 2:48) found 
otherwise only in Codex Bezae (D) and other witnesses to the Western text (Old Latin, 
the Curetonian Syriac, the Peshitta, and the Arabic Diatessaron). Additions to the story 
found in IGT occur after Luke 2:47 and 49. The syntactic correspondence between Gs 
and Luke is most pronounced in the parallels to Luke 2:43-47 and 52; here the two agree 
verbatim. These agreements indicate that at some point in its transmission IGT drew upon 
a Greek version of Luke’s story. Unfortunately, it cannot be said with any certainty that 
the original author of the text used Greek Luke; the verbal agreements may result from 
the process of correcting IGT to Luke. This could have occurred at any point between 
IGT’s composition and the creation of the Gs MS. 

The pattern of verbal agreements between Syr and Old Syriac Luke is similar to 
their Greek counterparts.”’ However, Syr departs more often from Old Syriac Luke than 
Gs does from Greek Luke—the parallels to Luke 2:43, 44a, and 47 are quite different in 
Syr. Given the diminished ability of Syriac to vary word order, the verses with close 
verbal correspondence (2:44b—46, 49, 52) may be the result of mere chance, or the work 
of such typical scribal practices as assimilation (through memory) and correction (by 
visual comparison) to the canonical text. In any case, it seems unlikely that Syr employed 
Old Syriac Luke. Even the Western text variant in 2:48 is more a paraphrase of the Greek 
than a copy of the Curetonian Syriac reading. So whatever source Syr used for its version 
of Jesus in the Temple, it must have contained the Western variant, and given Syr’s poor 
verbal agreement with other Syriac versions of Luke 2, its Temple story likely was not 


*7 Baars and Heldermann, “Neue Materielen,” 27-30 detail the correspondences between 
Syr and the various Syriac translations of Luke. 
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derived directly from a Syriac translation of the third gospel. The most likely candidate 
for this source would appear to be a Greek IGT much like Gs. 

As satisfying as it would be to bid farewell to the Syriac composition theory, the 
evidence does not allow for an unequivocal statement on [GT’s language of origin. Gs 
bears all the marks of Greek composition but there is no way to be certain that Gs, like 
Gb and Gc, does not represent a revision of an earlier Greek text. Even if Gs does 
represent well the syntax of the original, its lack of Semitic idioms may indicate only that 
a Greek translator opted not to translate a Syriac original in the word-for-word style used 
by the LXX translators. Nevertheless, the burden of proof for Syriac origin lies with those 
who would make that claim. In doing so they must account for the rarity of Syriac to 
Greek translation (particularly for early Christian gospel literature), for Syr’s numerous 
departures from the Syriac text of Luke, and for the awkward proliferation of participles 
used in Syr’s version of the letter speculation section. Given the evidence, Greek 


composition is a far more economical solution to the problem. 


5.1.2 The Short Recension 

Despite all the evidence for Greek composition of IGT the best witnesses to its 
original form are in fact not written in Greek. All extant Greek MSS of IGT appear to 
have been interpolated over the course of the text’s transmission. The early versions, 
however, each derive from a stage in IGT’s history before the corpus of stories was 
expanded. It is believed that these versions all bear witness to the existence of an early 
short recension of the text. The short recension theory can be traced in scholarship as far 


back as 1903 when Donehoo observed that certain chapters of the text (Gac 10 [=Gb 9], 
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17 and 18) were absent in Ps.-Mr. (Lm), SyrW, and Arab. Gos. Inf Decades later, Gero 
noted the formal similarities between these three tales and how well they, and they alone, 
correspond to the form of Synoptic miracle stories.”” He believed also that Syr and Geo 
were superior witnesses to the text’s original form.*° The full expression of the notion of 
a common, early origin of the known versions was made by van Rompay in his 1980 
article on the text. The theory is based on the versions’ distinct arrangement of the stories 
as well as shared readings within the tales. As the following chart indicates, Syr, Eth, Geo 
and the Old Latin tradition all agree, with minor variations, in a form of the text 


comprising chapters Ga 2-9, 11-16, and 19. 


Syr Lm Lyf Ir Eth} Geo$ 
2 2 2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 3 
4 4 4 4 4 
5 5 5 5 5 5 
6 6 6 6 6 
7 7 7 7 7 7 
8 8 8 8 8 
9 9 9 9 9 
ll ll Il 
12 12 [12] 
13 13 13 13 
14 l4 14 14 
1$ 1S 15 
16 16 16 
19 19 19 
+ Ly is fragmentary. ¢ Eth places ch. 12, with the Sunbeam story, after ch. 19. 


§ Geo breaks off following ch. 7. 


The closest correspondence between the versions is found in Syr and Erh. But, given that 


£m, Lv, and Ir derive from a common Old Latin translation of the text (see above 3.2.1), 


** Donehoo, The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 139. 
*° Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 60. 
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their combined evidence indicates that their ancestor contained the same arrangement of 
tales as Syr and Eth. The original extent of the fragmentary Geo cannot be determined, 
though it certainly lacks Ga |. Fortunately, the argument for close kinship between the 
versions is not based on form alone but also on shared readings. Three of these readings 
are sufficient to prove the point. The first is found in Ga 5. Here Jesus answers Joseph’s 
reproof with: 


Gac*’ | know that these words of yours are not mine but yours. 
Nevertheless, I shall be silent for your sake. 

Syr If the words of my father were not wise, he would not know how to 
instruct children. 

Geo Your words are sufficient in wisdom. I have learned / I know that 
(you) are setting those children on the path. 

Eth If the people had not known the word of the wisdom of my father, 
they would not know the punishment of their children. What's 
more, he has revealed to them that which is concealed, in order to 
make them understand. 

Lv _ If these words were not wise...(terminates in a lacuna). 

Lm No son is wise save he whom his father has taught according to the 
knowledge of this time. 

Ir Anyone who is innocent does not die from judgements. 


Though there is considerable variety among the witnesses, the versions clearly agree 
more with one another than they do with Gac. The only exception is /r; however, as a 
poetic paraphrase of a Latin translation, /r cannot be expected to agree in detail with its 
relatives, particularly in the more esoteric sections of the text (i.e., the sayings material). 


The tie between the versions is observable also in their distinct version of the speech 


from chapter six. [t begins: 


® Tid, 55. 
*' The saying is absent in Gd. 
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Gacf Syr Geo Eth Imt 
Truly teacher. all § These words From those words Amongst the The precepts of the 
that my fatherhas which you have of yours, teacher, words that you law which you 
saidto youistrue. spoken, andthese § which you now have said, teacher, mentioned a little 
And to these names which you = speak of, while ago, and all 
people,l am Lord. name, that you have 
But you are [amastrangerto [judge myself'a you have named a named, must be 
strangers, for to them; stranger. strange thing. kept by those who 
me alone has been are taught by the 
given the tules of men; but I 
authority. | am forlam outside of Because [ am Tam different fom am from outside 
from before the you, and [ am outside of you and = you; [ do not (the things) of 
ages and nowlam within you. inside you, possess like youa = yours, because [ 
presentand have Honourinthe flesh becauseacertain family of flesh. have no carnal 
been born among = E have not. noble birth as flesh parent. 
you and [ am with is with me. 
you. And you do 
not know who | 
am. But [ know 
whence you are 
and whence you 
came, and how 
many years is your 
life. 
t The speech is mostly absent in Gé. t+ Lv and /r preserve none of the speech. 
And finally, the Greek tradition contains a different version of the cursing of Annas 
in Gace 3:2-3 (=Gb 2:2-3): 
Syr-Geo-Eth- Ga Ge Gb 
Lm-Ir 
And, seeing what he did. And. seeing what had And, seeing this thing And, turning, Jesus said 
Jesus said to him: happened, Jesus was that had been done, he to him: “Impious and 
“Your fruit shall be angry and said to him: was angry over it and wicked, what harm did 
without root and your “Wicked, impious and said: “Sodomite. the pools to you that you 
shoot dried up like a foolish, what harm did impious and foolish, have emptied them?” 
branch (Syr adds “which the peols and water to what harm did my pools You shail no longer go 
is broken by the wind you? Behold, even now —_ and water to you? on your way and you 
and is no more”; Geo you are dried up like a Behold, even now you _ shall! be dried up like the 
adds “consumed witha = tree and will by no are dried up likeatree branch which you 
root through the power = means bring forth leaves and will by no means ” 
of the spirit of Ion”).” nor root nor fruit.” And possess rootnorleaves And going a little way, 
And immediately immediately that child nor fruit.” And falling, he fainted. 
that child withered. withered completely. he withered And seeing this, the 
And Jesus departed and immediately. children playing with 
went into his house. And And his parents came him were amazed and 
the parents of the and found he who had reported it to the father 
withered one tookhim been suddenly struck. of the dead boy. 
up bewailing his youth. And they reproached Running, he found the 
And they came to Joseph saying: “You dead boy, and went 
Joseph and reproached —_ have such a child and reproaching to Joseph. 
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Syr-Geo-Eth- Ga Ge Gb 
Lm-ir 
him: *You have sucha —_ look what he did to us. 
child doing such Teach him to bless and 
things.” hot to curse.” 


As the excerpt shows, Gabc add an introductory insult and question, and subtly alter the 
curse. Then they add an epilogue in which the parents of the withered boy reproach 
Joseph. Several other chapters also feature longer readings in the Greek tradition (Gac 
§:2, 8:tb, 11:2; 12:2; 13:2, and 15:1, 4). Some of these additions, indeed the entire 
chapters of Gac 12 and 15, are absent from Gé but they may have been present in the text 
which the redactor of Gb abbreviated, for, like Gac, Gb contains Ga t and 10 and the 
longer reading of Ga 3. 

The preceding examples offer firm proof that the versions represent a class apart 
from Gadc and their descendants. Certainly there is much variation among the versions 
but this is to be expected given the alterations that can occur through transmission and 
translation. Each of them has journeyed through at least one level of translation from 
Greek. Two of them, the Syriac and Old Latin traditions, are more intimately connected 
than the others as they contain the aforementioned common variants. Given the antiquity 
of these two traditions, the readings in their MSS are particularly significant for 
reconstructing the original text of IGT. Geo and Eth, on the other hand, are far less 
reliable: Geo’s readings are difficult to restore, perhaps due to an intermediate Armenian 
transtation; and Eth may have had a long transmission history in Greek, Syriac, Arabic, 
Coptic, and/or Ethiopic before its incorporation into the Miracles of Jesus sometime after 


the fourteenth century. 
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Nevertheless, Voicu had much confidence in the text of Eth. He considered it a 
witness to a form of IGT earlier than all the other evidence. This opinion is based on the 
secondary location of the Miracle of the Harvest—placed with the Sunbeam story after 
Ga 19 therefore reflecting, perhaps, its addition to the text at a later stage in the 
collection’s transmission—and the vastly different reading of Jesus Stretches a Beam. In 
Eth’s telling of this story, Jesus merely follows Joseph’s instructions for constructing the 
bed; there is no miraculous stretching of the wood, It is precisely the absence of the 
prodigy in the Beam story that led Voicu to believe Eth’s version of the chapter is more 
original. Yet his argument is far from convincing. Eth’s reading ill-suits the miraculous 
tenor of all the other stories in the text. Furthermore, the Jewish parallel to the tale from 
6. Ta‘an. 25, which may have some bearing on the origin of the Beam story, reflects the 
more common form found in the other witnesses. Indeed, Erh’s text as a whole is often 
inferior to readings from the other versions, a fact to which even Voicu conceded—his 
translation in Ecrits apocryphes chrétiens*? utilized Syr and Geo far more than it did Eth. 
In sum, the major differences in Eth, while curious, appear to be aberrations. Voicu’s 
position notwithstanding, the Ethiopic tradition is clearly too unstable, and the MSS far 
too late, to trust where it departs from the other versions. 

At present the short recension theory seems secure. The weight of the evidence 
represented by the versions indicates that as late as the fifth century [GT featured only Ga 
2-9, 11-16, and 19. Absent at this stage are the introduction ascribing the text to Thomas 
and the Synoptic-style miracle stories of Ga 10, 17, and 18. The short recension also 


contains shorter readings within chapters and a drastically different “revelation 


2 Voicu, “Histoire.” 
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discourse” in chapter six. Compared to Tischendorf’s edition of the text, the versions 
offer a reading of IGT that is more brief, more unrefined in its presentation of Jesus, and 


yet also arguably more sophisticated in its christology. 


5.1.3 Gs: An Intermediary Text 

If the versions are indeed superior witnesses to an early form of IGT, scholarship 
on the text would benefit significantly from the discovery of a Greek MS that agrees with 
the fifteen-chapter text of the versions. A MS conforming to these expectations has not 
been found, but Gs comes rather close. Gs contains Ga 1, found otherwise only in the 
long recension, and Ga 10, located in Gs between Ga 16 and 19. However, readings 
within the chapters, including those of Ga 3, 5 and 6 noted above, agree with the 
versions. In addition, the Gac expansions in chs. 5, 6 and 15 are absent, as are the entire 
chs. 17 and 18. As Voicu rightly stated in his seminal discussion of the MS, Gs appears to 
represent an intermediate stage in the development of IGT between the short recension of 
the versions, on the one hand, and the long recension of the later Greek MSS, on the 
other.*? 

Voicu’s assessment of the text, however, needs correction. It is true that Gs has 
been interpolated, but if Ga | and 10 and severai small additions are removed, Gs is 
virtually a Greek witness to the text of the versions. Admittedly, the correspondence 
between Gs and the versions is not perfect; H contains some clearly aberrant readings. 
The curse on the boy in the marketplace (“Cursed be your ruling faculty,” Gs 4:1) not 
only disagrees with all other witnesses to the text but also ill-fits the offense which 


occasions the punishment. The sayings material in chapter five contains some unique 
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additions (see Gs 5:3). The speech in Gs finishes earlier than the versions with the unique 
saying “And you will bear the name of salvation” (Gs 6:4; see also the phrase yeTa 
aetnpias in Gs 14:1, 4). Like Gac, Gs omits the proverb of the anvil (Gs 6:8), and has 
Zacchaeus place Jesus’ birth “before creation” (7:2) whereas the versions agree that it 
happened “before the flood of Noah.” Gs contains the Gac addition of 8:1b. And finally, 
in an unusual, unique expansion, Zeno returns to death after he exonerates Jesus (Gs 9:4). 
Other, less significant, variations, can be explained as either readings which are original 
to the text but were altered in the versions, or as part of the natural process of eight 
centuries of transmission. It is also possible that some of the major variants in Gs are, in 
fact, more representative of the original text, for there is certainly no guarantee that the 
versions are based on a branch of the tradition any more reliable than Gs. 

Voicu’s only justification for virtually ignoring Gs in his reconstruction of [GT is 
its addition of Ga | and 10 and its relatively minor variations from the texts of the 
versions. His skepticism about the value of Gs is unfortunate, as it surely provides us 
with the best available witness to an early form of the gospel in its language of 


composition. 


5.1.4 The Original Form of the Text 

Together, the versions and Gs offer us a reasonably secure text that reaches as far 
back as the fifth century. It remains to be determined, however, how well the short 
recension reflects the original form of the text. The theory of early scholars that IGT was 


once a much larger work later expurgated of heretical content has no foundation. Nor 


3 Voicu, “Notes,” 120. See also idem, “Verso,” 26-27. 
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does Voicu’s belief that the text once lacked the Miraculous Harvest have any merit. In 
the absence of any material evidence predating the fifth century, we must be content with 
the form of the text as it stands in Syr: a fifteen-chapter work that begins with Jesus in 
Nazareth at the age of five and culminates in his appearance in the Temple at twelve. 
Unfortunately, the characterization of IGT as an unstable text prone to alteration has 
precluded any serious study of the gospel as a whole. Yet there is sufficient reason to 
believe that the short recension of IGT preserves well the original contents of the text.*# 
However, few previous commentators on IGT believed that the gospel even has a 
story. [t has become commonplace in scholarship to describe the text as a loosely strung 
together collection of orally-circulating tales.*> The presence of several versions of the 
Teacher story has strengthened this assessment. The author has been seen, therefore, as 
little more than a compiler who, intent on preserving the individual stories in an unaltered 
state, would rather include multiple readings of a tale than combine them into one.*° 
Furthermore, scholars have failed to find any observable principle of organization or 
progression linking the tales aside from the occasional indication of Jesus’ age. They are 
befuddled also by the absence of development in Jesus’ character. They expect, like the 
crowds in the tales, that the enfant terrible should tum from cursing to blessing; yet, 


t be 


Jesus’ “relapse” in Gs 13 frustrates this expectation. 


The need to rehabilitate Jesus is far more a concern of modern readers than it is of 


the author of IGT. The real transformation in the narrative is made in those around Jesus, 


For an earlier, and similar, discussion of IGT’s structure and theme see Chartrand- 
Burke, “Authorship,” 32-34. 

% See Vielhauer, Geschichte, 674; Rebell, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 132; 
Schneider, Apokryphe Kindheitsevangelien, 37; Hock, The Infancy Gospels, 85; Voicu, 
“Histoire,” 192; idem, “Verso,” 50-51. 
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not Jesus himself. Like the NT gospels, IGT is the tale of a wonderworker who must 
demonstrate his authority to the unbelieving masses through wondrous miracles and 
unearthly teachings. Whenever Jesus demonstrates his abilities, he faces incredulity, even 
violence, instead of acceptance. Unlike the NT Jesus, however, IGT’s Jesus responds in 
kind, chastising those who oppose him. But once Jesus’ neighbours and family begin to 
see that Jesus is more than mortal, his actions change. The first realization of Jesus’ 
divine nature is made by Zacchaeus. Humbled by the youth, Zacchaeus declares that “this 
boy is something great, either a god or an angel, or I know not what [ might say” (Gs 
7:4). Thereafter, Jesus performs miracles that benefit his neighbours and family, and that 
effect a more desirable response from recipients and witnesses. The crowds are amazed at 
his teachings (Gs 14:2; 17:2, 4), and they worship Jesus and praise God (Gs 9:4; 17:4). 
Only when Jesus again encounters opposition, in the second Teacher episode, does he 
revert to cursing instead of blessing. But once the third teacher declares that Jesus is “full 
of much grace and wisdom” (Gs 14:3), Jesus resumes his miracles of healing. This third 
Teacher story illustrates best the proper interpretation of the text. As in folklore, where 
triplicate episodes are quite common, the third and final version of a tale dictates the 
behaviour expected from the characters in the narrative. In [GT, this means that people 
should respond to Jesus not with incredulity or violence, but with belief and praise. At no 
time does the text suggest that Jesus is rehabilitated; indeed, it is Jesus’ teachers, 
neighbours, and parents who have a iesson to learn here. 

This theme of teaching is prevalent in IGT. Indeed, the exchange between Jesus 
and Zacchaeus occupies a considerable portion of the text. And given the repetition of the 


* See Meyer, “Erzahlung des Thomas,” 66; Peeters, “Introduction,” lii; Mirecki, “The 
Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 196; Voicu, “Histoire,” 192; idem, “Verso,” 49 n. 131. 
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story's principle elements in Gs 13-14, it is quite likely that IGT was built around this 
key episode. Just as Jesus instructs his teacher in the arcane qualities of the alpha, and 
ultimately his own otherworldly nature, he teaches the same lesson also to the crowds 
who witness all of his miracles. Whatever the original form or origin of the childhood 
tales, some of which may have once been told of the adult Jesus or of other 
miracleworking adults or children, they are transformed by their inclusion in {GT into 
declarations of Jesus’ power and authority. Luke’s Zemple story, therefore, makes a 
fitting conclusion to the collection. In it Jesus stands at the religious and political centre 
of the nation, but where Luke has Jesus sit engrossed as an attentive, curious student, IGT 
further emphasizes his great knowledge by having him explain to them the main points of 
the Law (Gs 17:2). Perhaps [GT’s lesson continues even beyond the conclusion of the 
narrative. Christians may have seen themselves in the young Jesus, for as a community 
they too were growing into an awkward childhood, often facing their elders (Judaism, as 
well as non-Jewish belief systems)” in conflicts over teachings and practice. IGT’s 
portrayal of Jesus, therefore, may have been intended as a historical allegory, a 
personification of Christian claims of superiority with the boy’s curses devised as a 
veiled threat aimed at any who would oppose the community. 

7 That Jesus squares off against Jews in IGT need not imply that the text is specifically 
anti-Jewish. Though certainly Jews alone are injured and, in a sense, “converted” by 
Jesus, they are rarely identified as such by the author (“Jews” Gs 2:3; 6:5; “Pharisee” 2:5; 
“High Priest” 3:1; “Scribes and Pharisees” 17:4). The “Jewishness” of the characters is 
necessitated merely by the context of the story: Jesus’ childhood home of Nazareth (see 
similarly S. Wilson, Related Strangers, 84). It may be more important then, as far as IGT 
is concerned, that Jesus here confronts and overturns the misguided forces around him, 
that he offers a new teaching superior to all earthly wisdom, and not just that of the Jews. 

*8 The brief discussion of the text by Moehler (La patrologie, 2:569—71) is notable for its 
treatment of the tales as allegories of Jesus’ future activities. Just as his childhood 


enemies die, his future enemies will die spiritually; and, though they died in sin, Jesus has 
the power to raise them to new life. 
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5.2 Origins. 


IGT is a mysterious text. It contains no explicit references that could be used to 
determine its date of composition, no reliable identification of its author, and no hints of a 
precise geographical origin. Even its christology is puzzling. With few exceptions, 
theologically-loaded titles such as Messiah, Lord, Christ, or Saviour, are conspicuously 
absent from the text;>? Jesus is referred to only as To matSiov ‘Inoous. In the absence of 
such information scholars have relied chiefly on the patristic testimony for reconstructing 
the composition history of IGT. Unfortunately, the recovery of Gos. Thom. has rendered 
most of that testimony unsuitable. Tischendorf’s text, based on the heavily altered MSS B 
and D, is also a flawed avenue for determining the origins of the gospel. With a new text, 
however, comes fresh insight. By using Gs, along with the versions and the appropriate 
ancient witnesses, the origins of IGT can be determined with more accuracy than ever 


before. 


5.2.1 Time of Composition 
[GT reads more like a compilation of stories than a freely-composed narrative. Its 


stories may have once circulated independently just as episodes attested in later branches 


* The few titles given to Jesus in the MSS are likely secondary additions. In most of the 
witnesses they appear only in introductory sections such as titles or opening lines—Gs 
has dcomotou cv Kai awThpos ‘Inco? Xpiotot in the incipit and 6 Kuptos 
Mucay ‘Inaotis 6 Xpratds in ch. 1), SyrW has “Messiah” in Gs 2:1, SyrG in the incipit 
and colophon, and Geo has “our Lord” in the title. Eth, on the other hand, regularly calls 
Jesus “Saviour” but this and Mary’s designation as “Our Lady” and “Our Lady the Saint 
Virgin Mary” reflect the addition of dominical titles. The Irish MS, which most of all 
should not be expected to preserve the language of the original, often calls Jesus “son of 
God,” and Zm, also far removed from the original, calls him “Lord.” Otherwise, the only 
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of the infancy gospel trajectory once did. Gos. Phil. (63, 25-30), for example, tells the 
story of Jesus and the Dyer as an adult tale of Jesus, as does a Coptic palimpsest,”” yet 
this episode was not joined to the written infancy tradition until as late as the composition 
of Arab. Gos. Inf. (eighth/ninth century). A second example, the Animation of the Fish 
from the Egyptian Prologue, is a miracle told of Peter in Acts Pet. 13. If some of the core 
IGT stories had a similar prehistory, then determining whether or not external witnesses 
knew one story or the complete text becomes difficult.*' It does seem secure, however, 
that a collection of childhood tales was known to several authors of the fourth century. 
Chrysostom refers to miracles of Jesus’ childhood (maidixar) (see 2.1.2.3), and 
Epiphanius, too, mentions miracles Jesus “is said to have performed in play as a child” 
(see 2.1.2.4). IGT may be the same text listed as “Liber de infantia salvatoris” in the 
Decretum Gelasianum (see 2.1.2.7). And Gos. Bart. and Hist. Jos. Carp., two 
noncanonical texts which may have originated in the fourth century, contain allusions to 
several chapters of IGT (see 2.1.1.3-4). Second-century evidence for a full text, however, 
is less compelling. Justin’s knowledge of Joseph’s trade (see 2.1.2.2), though more 
detailed than Matthew’s textcov (13:55), still could have been derived from NT 


tradition.** The only other childhood tale known at this early date is Jesus and the 


time Jesus is given a christological title i is when he raises Zeno from death, at which time 
the boy answers Jesus’ question with ouxi Kupte. 

“ Published in W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the Collection of the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1909), 44. 
*! The unknown gospel of Papyrus Egerton may contain a version of the Miraculous 
Harvest set in Jesus’ adulthood (Pap. Eg. 4). Unfortunately, the papyrus is so damaged 
are it is difficult to determine the extent of the affinities between the two texts. 

* Justin’s testimony is rarely brought into discussion of the ancient citations. Zahn 
(Geschichte, 771) and Nicolas (Etudes, 401) believed Justin derived the information from 
IGT, whereas Jones (A New and Full Method, 376) and Harnack (Geschichte, 1:16) did 
not. J. A. Cassells, Supernatural Religion: An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
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Teacher: The story is attested by Irenaeus (see 2.1.2.1), Ep. Apos. (see 2.1.1.1), and 
perhaps is mentioned at a slightly later date in Acts Thom. (see 2.1.1.2). In Irenaeus and 
Ep. Apos., however, the episode has the rudimentary form of an apophthegm; so there is 
reason to believe they may have taken the story from oral tradition rather than a written 
text." Of the three, only Irenaeus shows any awareness of the entire collection of tales. 
Immediately following his discussion of the Teacher story, Irenaeus turns to a discussion 
of how the Marcosians interpret Luke’s tale of Jesus in the Temple. Only IGT is known 
to have contained both stories. Admittedly, the external evidence for a complete narrative 
of Jesus’ childhood in the second-century is not particularly strong. Nevertheless, the vast 
majority of scholars have been sufficiently convinced by Irenaeus’ testimony to assign to 


IGT a date of composition in the middle of the second century.*° 


Revelation (1874; repr., London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1875), 315 thinks Justin and 
[GT knew Joseph's trade from a common source. 

*} A further second-century citation by Hippolytus (see 2.1.4.1) should be assigned to 
Gos. Thom. Since the recovery of the Nag Hammadi text few scholars have assigned this 
citation to IGT. De Santos (Kirchenslavische) is a notable exception. 

* Gero (“The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 71-73) and Lowe (IOYAAIOI, 78-82) made 
great efforts to recover the original apophthegmatic form of the tale. 

* See Simon, Nouvelles Observations, 6; de Beausobre, Histoire critique, 366; 

Tischendorf, EA’, xxxviii-xxxix; Pons, Recherches, 25; Nicolas, Etudes, 199; Lipsius, 

“Gospels Apocryphal,” 703; Meyer, “Erzdhlung des Thomas,” 64; idem 
“Kindheitserzahlung des Thomas’,” 96; W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu, 88; J. B. Bauer, Die 
neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 52; Bardenhewer, Geschichte, 1:531; Reid, 

“Apocrypha,” 608; Waltersheid, Das Leben Jesu, 24; J.-M. Prieur, “Les Evangiles 
apocryphes,” 81; Vielhauer, Geschichte, 673; Cameron, The Other Gospels, 124; 

Schneider, Apokryphe Kindheitsevanglien, 39 (tentatively); Cullman, “Infancy Gospels, vd 
442; and Hock, The Infancy Gospels, 91-92. Michaelis (Die Apocryphen Schriften, 97) 
even favoured the first half of the century; Cartlidge and Dungan (Documents, 86) 
offered 125 C.E., the earliest dating of them all. Voicu (““Verso,” 45-51; “Histoire,” 192) 
showed judicious caution, assigning it a date of the second/third century. On dating it to 
the time of Mani, see Borberg, Bibliothek der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 63; 
Brunet, Les évangiles apocryphes, 139; Donehoo, The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of 
Christ, 117 n. 2; Migne, Dictionnaire, 1:1141. Peeters (“Introduction,” xxii), with the 
support of Amann (“Apocryphes,” col. 485) and Saintyves (“De la nature,” 436), dated 
the separation of [GT from the larger Evangile de I’enfance to the fifth century. Findlay 
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Further evidence for an early date for [IGT can be gleaned from the text itself. 
First, borrowings from the NT are rare. The expanded Greek MSS of IGT draw material 
from the Synoptics and John. Gs, however, appears to know only Luke. The third gospel 
is certainly used for the story of Jesus in the Temple—Lucan redaction permeates the 
tale, which IGT reproduces, at times, verbatim.*© Additional parallels to Luke-Acts are 
evident throughout the text: the mention of the High Priest Annas who has a prominent 
role in Luke (Luke 3:2; Acts 4:6; but see also John 18:13, 24; Prot. Jas. 15:1); 
Zacchaeus’ questioning of Jesus’ birth and infancy (Gs 7:2) recalls Luke 11:27 (but see 
also Gos. Thom. 79:1); the third Teacher story (Gs 14) recalls Luke’s version of Jesus’ 
Rejection at Nazareth (Luke 4:16-22); and, though less compelling, Jesus Heals James 
(Gs 15) is similar to Paul’s encounter with a snake in Acts 28:3-6. Other NT parallels 
may derive also from Luke: together, Jesus and the Sparrows and Jesus Curses the Son of 
Annas (Gs 2-3) recall Mark 3:1-6 par, a pericope featuring a similar combination of 
Sabbath controversy, withered victim, and report to the authorities; and, the saying on 
seeking and finding (Gs 5:3) is found in a number of early Christian texts including Luke 
{1:9-13. Jesus’ miracles in IGT have their most formal affinities with those in Luke; both 
texts often conclude stories with their characters either returning to their homes (Gs 13:3; 
14:4; perhaps 7:4; Luke 1:23, 56; 2:20, 39, 51; 5:25; 7:10; 23:49; 24:12) or similarly 
progressing (Luke 4:14, 30; 5:16; 7:50; 8:39; 9:56; 10:37; 17:14, 19; 24:52). Of IGT’s 
few remaining NT allusions, none are compelling enough to suggest literary dependence 


or even awareness. Phrases found also in 1 Corinthians (7:2 in Gs 6:3; 13:1 in Gs 6:8) are 


(“Gospels,” 683) assigned it to the third century; Jones (A New and Full Method, 376) 
believed it to postdate Jerome. Gero (“The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 56 n. 1), 
however, considered the date of Lv (fifth century) the earliest sure evidence for IGT’s 
existence. 
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likely late additions to the text,” and parallels to Johannine ideas in the revelation 
discourse indicate, at best, shared christology, not shared written sources. So, where IGT 
appears to draw on other Christian literature, Luke (and with it, perhaps, Acts) may be the 
only source for the information. This indicates not only a close tie between IGT and 
Luke, but also perhaps a time of composition before the wide dispersion of other NT 
texts. This conclusion is lent further support by the absence of any claims of authorship in 
the text. Anonymity in Christian compositions is far more common to those written in the 
first and second centuries.® 

The cumulative weight of the evidence indeed suggests that IGT was composed in 
the second or perhaps third century. [ts use of Luke provides the text with a rerminus a 
guo of around 90 C.E. and the few internal indications of its antiquity point to a time of 


composition that allows for its possible use by Irenaeus and Ep. Apos. 


5.2.2 Authorship and Provenance 
If the evidence for IGT’s apostolic attribution were sufficiently compelling, 
determining the provenance of the text would be a simple matter, for it is widely believed 


that the Thomas literature (Gos. Thom., Acts Thom., and Thom. Cont.) hails from Syria. 


*6 See de Jonge, “Sonship,” 347-48. 

* The anvil proverb in Gs 6:8 (=Gac 6:2f; | Cor 13:1) has no parallel in the early 
versions; yr) co. weAeteo (Gs 6:3; | Cor 7:21) has no parallel in any other witness to 
IGT. 

“ Kurt Aland (The Authorship and Integrity of the New Testament [London: SPCK, 
1965}, 1-13), looking at all early Christian literature, noted that the closer we get to the 
end of the second century, the more authors emerged as distinct individuals writing under 
their own names. For early material, it was not the scribe who was the true author of the 
text, but the Holy Spirit of the Lord working through him. Similar conclusions were 
reached by David G. Meade, Pseudonymity and Canon: An Investigation into the 
Relationship of Authorship and Authority in Jewish and Earliest Christian Tradition 
(WUNT 39; Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1986), 103-105. 
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The Thomas attribution and the parallels with Hindu and Buddhist stories have led many 
scholars to associate [GT with this area. Unfortunately, the answers do not come that 
easily with this text. The absence of Thomas’ name in the early versions (Syr, Geo, Old 
Latin via /r) indicates that the attribution is both late and was unknown in the Syrian 
milieu.*? Furthermore, any parallels in content between IGT and the other Thomas- 
related texts are too insignificant to connect the material.” Indeed, were it not for the 
common use of the name “Thomas,” there would be no reason to assume such a 
connection would exist. As for the Indian parallels, knowledge of Buddhist stories and 
Hindu ascetics by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1.15) and Philo (Abr. 182; Dreams 
2.56) indicates that geographical proximity is not required for literary borrowing. But 
Syria is not the only possible candidate for IGT’s place of composition. 

An Egyptian origin for IGT was asserted for the first time by Ludwig Conrady. 


He believed the childhood stories were allegories of the Horus myth.*' Though the theory 


“ For a discussion of the origin of the Thomas literature, and IGT’s place within it see 
Chartrand-Burke, “Authorship.” Previous scholars who have connected IGT with Syria 
include Nicolas, Etudes, 199; Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels, 128; and Cameron, The 
Other Gospels, 122. Meyer (“Erzahlung des Thomas,” 65) used the name of Thomas to 
place the text in India. For a reasoned argument against these positions see Hock, The 
Infancy Gospels, 99. In my own article on the origin of IGT, I, too, postulated Syrian 
provenance based, in part, upon connections between the revelation discourse and similar 
ideas found in both John and Gos. Thom. Unfortunately, this position can no longer be 
maintained as the new MS evidence indicates that the majority of those parallels are 
found in later additions to the discourse. 

» The often-cited parallels include Gos. Thom. 4 (“the man old in days will not hesitate to 
ask a little child of seven days about the place of life”) with Gs 7:3, Gos. Thom. 9 (the 
parable of the sower) with Gs L1, and Gos. Thom. 77 (“cleave a piece of wood, I am 
there”) with Gs 16. 

** See Conrady, “Das Thomasevangelium.” Other scholars criticized Conrady’s 
conclusions rather harshly, but Baars and Helderman, after finding his parallels to the 
Horus myth untenable (“Neue Materielen,” 199-202), still placed the composition of the 
text in Egypt (ibid, 30). The only other author to suggest Egyptian provenance was Meyer 
(“Kindheitserzéhlung des Thomas”,” 96) though he did not offer any reasons for his 
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has been largely either rejected or ignored in subsequent scholarship, there are 
compelling reasons to associate the text with Egypt. It is here that IGT, or at least several 
of its tales, was used by other Christian writers including the authors of Ep. Apos., Gos. 
Bart., and Hist. Jos. Carp. Marcus, a second-century heretic whose disciples are said by 
Irenaeus to have used the story of Jesus and the Teacher, was placed also in Egypt by 
Jerome (Comm. Isa. 64.4.5), though this information may be based on Irenaeus’ 
identification of him as simply a follower of Valentinus (Haer. 1.13.1). Of course, 
Irenaeus’ awareness of the childhood tale is due to his contact with followers of Marcus, 
not Marcus himself. His witness, therefore, may reveal more about the use of the text in 
Gaul than in Egypt. As for the other Egyptian witnesses, their knowledge of IGT is no 
proof that the text was composed in their region. 

A third location for IGT’s composition, Palestine, has been gaining support in 
scholarship due to the existence of several Jewish parallels to the tales.*> For over a 
century, scholars have tried to distance [GT from this area on the grounds that the text 
appears to have no knowledge of Judaism.” But the gospel does share motifs with stories 
of other venerable Jewish figures. Jesus Stretches a Beam and Jesus Heals James recall 


conclusion. In his first study of IGT (“Erzahlung des Thomas,” 65) he places the text in 
India. 

® Nicolas (Etudes, 335), Variot (Les évangiles apocryphes, 4546), and Schonfield 
(Readings from the Apocryphal Gospels, 13-14, 18-19) long ago suggested a Jewish 
origin for IGT. Nicolas and Schonfield, however, did so only in combination with 
overarching, and not particularly convincing, theories of Jewish composition for much of 
the Christian apocrypha. 

* See particularly Zahn, Geschichte, 772; W. Bauer, Die neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 
§2; Michaelis, Die Apocryphen Schriften, 96-97; Vielhauer, Geschichte, 675; Bovon, 
“Evangiles canoniques,” 25; R. Wilson, “Apokryphen,” 335; Hock, The Infancy Gospels, 
91; Rebell, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 136. Discussions of anti-Jewish elements in 
the text by Dehandschutter (“Anti-Judaism,” 346-47) and S. Wilson (Related Strangers, 
84), though not particularly convincing, need not be an obstacle to Jewish-Christian 
composition. 
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similar tales told of Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa (b. Ta‘an 25a; ¢. Ber. 3:20; b. Ber. 33a),™" 
Jesus Carries Water in his Cloak has a parallel in an apocryphal childhood tale of Ezra,*> 
and a Mishnaic expansion of the creation story may have influenced Jesus and the 
Sparrows. Additionally, Neusner believed the teacher Zacchaeus may have been 
inspired by Yohanan ben Zakkai. If so, this would place the origin of Jesus and the 
Teacher, the very backbone of the collection, in a conflict between Jews and Galilean 
Jewish-Christians shortly after 70 C.E.*” There are clearly enough Jewish parallels to IGT 
to suggest that at least some of its tales may have grown out of contact with legends 
shared if not composed by Jews. 

Strangely, none of this evidence was cited by Bagatti who, in 1976, was the first 
to articulate a theory of Palestinian origin for the complete text. [nstead he relied chiefly 
upon the opening chapter of the text with its claim of authorship by an “Israelite” writing 
to his “Gentile” brethren, as well as Antoninus of Placentia’s witness to sites of the [IGT 


miracles (see above 2.1.3.1). He used this information to place the text among Jewish- 


* The stories are excerpted in Evans, Noncanonical Writings, 234. 

* For text and discussion see Leroy and Dib, “Un apocryphe carchouni”; Mingana, 
“Woodbrooke Studies 2”; and Kuhn, “A Coptic Jeremiah Apocryphon.” 

* See Louis Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews (trans. Henrietta Szold; 7 vols.; 1913; repr., 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publications Society of America, 1967-1969), 1:28. The expansion 
reads: “fish are fashioned out of water, and birds out of marshy ground saturated with 
water.” 

’ Neusner, “Zacchaeus/Zakkai.” The reverence accorded Zacchaeus’ position also 
suggests Jewish origin, for primary school teachers were not shown such respect in non- 
Jewish milieux; however, the compiler of the text may just be sensitive to this cultural 
distinction. The teaching of the letters in Greek, rarely a component of Palestinian Jewish 
instruction (see S. Safrai and M. Stern, eds., The Jewish People in the First Century [2 
vols.; Amsterdam: Van Gorcum, Assen, 1976], 2:957-58; George Foot Moore, Judaism 
in the First Centuries of the Christian Era [2 vols.; 1927/1930; repr.. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1971], 1:322), certainly suggests origin in a Greek literary 
environment. 
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Christians in Nazareth. Bagatti’s argument is far from convincing. He appears to have 
had {ittle acquaintance with the text-critical issues surrounding IGT. He rightly, however, 
noted the affinities between Jesus’ curses and the harsh actions of the Jewish Holy Men 
(citing Elisha in 2 Kings 2:23-24) and even God himself (2 Sam 6:6-8).” 

The theory of Palestinian origin has been lent support by Voicu. He took the 
theory one step further than Bagatti, however, by assigning the text to a specific 
Palestinian Jewish-Christian group: the Ebionites.© Citing IGT’s numerous references to 
Joseph as Jesus’ father and to James as his (presumably) older brother, Voicu saw in the 
text evidence of Ebionite christology—i.e., Jesus was divine but he had a normal human 
origin.” If a particular Jewish-Christian group needs to be named, however, the Ebionites 
seem an ill fit. As near as can be determined from the patristic evidence, the Ebionites 


believed Jesus had a normal human birth because they were adoptionists (Epiphanius, 


*® Bagatti, “Nota,” 487. 

* Thid, 485. 

© The fragments of Gos. Eb., as well as other Jewish-Christian gospels, are excerpted by 
Philipp Vielhauer and Georg Strecker, “Jewish-Christian Gospels,” in Pages in New 
Testament Apocrypha, Vol. 1, Gospels and Related Writings (ed. Wilhelm 
Schneemelcher; trans. R. McL. Wilson; rev. ed.; Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John 
Knox, 1991), 1:134—-78 and given extensive analysis in A. F. J. Klijn, Jewish-Christian 
Gospel Tradition (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 17; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1992). 
Connections between Ebionite thought and Ps.-Clem. suggest this group was active in the 
area east of the Jordan (ibid, 28). Irenaeus, however, locates them in Rome, Origen in 
Egypt, and Eusebius in Cochaba. 

*' Voicu, “Verso,” 50; and see also idem, “Histoire,” 193. The earliest description of the 
group is that of Irenaeus who reports that they rejected the virgin birth (Haer. 3.2.7). 
Origen mentions two groups of Ebionites (Cels. 5.61; cf. also Comm. Matt. 16.12) but 
without revealing what distinguished them. This information is supplied by Eusebius 
(Hist. eccl. 3.27 [Lake, LCL]). One group, he writes, asserts Christ “to be a plain and 
otdinary man...born naturally from Mary and her husband” (2), while the other “did not 
deny that the Lord was born of a Virgin and the Holy Spirit” (3). Eusebius, in fact, may 
have confused the latter group with those who lay behind Gos. Heb. (see 10). Epiphanius, 
who excerpts fragments of Gos. Eb., may be the best source for information on the 
Ebionites. According to his report, the Ebionites claim Jesus was not a mere man; rather, 
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Pan. 30.13.7-8). It is unlikely, therefore, that a group who created a gospel harmony 
that begins with the baptism (see Epiphanius, Pan. 30.13.6, 14.3) would compose or 
value childhood tales of Jesus. Voicu’s evidence, that IGT commonly calls Joseph Jesus’ 
father, also may not be all that significant; the same identification is used in Luke 2:33. If 
IGT is indeed Jewish-Christian, it would be more appropriately assigned to the group 
behind Gos. Heb. This text describes Jesus’ pre-existence (frg. 1), and contains a post- 
resurrection appearance to James, who Jesus refers to as “my brother” (frg. 7). 

Ultimately, however, neither Palestinian nor specifically Jewish-Christian 
composition is required to explain [GT’s connections to Judaism. Christianity, 
particularly in the early centuries, had an intimate connection with Jewish traditions, and 
some second-century writers, most notably Justin and Origen, made continual efforts to 
affirm that connection. Some affinities with Judaism, therefore, are to be expected. But 
labeling IGT Jewish because it uses tales similar to rabbinic and Jewish apocryphal 
stories is no more warranted than labeling it Buddhist because of its Indian parallels. All 
that is required to explain IGT’s “Jewishness” is an environment in which the author was 
likely to have come into contact with the Jewish tales and in which the depiction of Jesus 
as an irascible Jewish Holy Man was least likely to cause offense. A number of cities in 
the Jewish Diaspora could therefore qualify as the place of IGT’s composition. 

Perhaps the number of those locations could be narrowed down by considering 
iGT’s intimate connection to Luke. It has been shown above that Luke, or Luke-Acts, 
may be the only Christian text known to the author of IGT. Unfortunately, it is not known 


exactly where Luke originated, though Palestine must be ruled out as a possibility, for the 


he can be compared to an archangel (Pan. 30.14.5). See the discussion in Klijn, Jewish- 
Christian Gospel Tradition, 14-16. 
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author of Luke appears to have possessed an extensive knowledge of Judaism and Jewish 
literature but not Palestinian geography. Nevertheless, it may be possible to pinpoint 
IGT’s origin by determining which version of Luke the author used. Reference was made 
in section 5.1.1 above to affinities between Gs 17 and the Westem text of Luke. If the 
wording of Jesus in the Temple has not changed significantly from the time of the text’s 
composition, then IGT may have been written in the same area in which the Western text 
is believed to have originated. Unfortunately, there is no consensus in scholarship on this 
issue. D. C. Parker places Codex Bezae’s origin in Berytus (Beirut) shortly before 400. 
But the Greek text of the codex is believed to date from much earlier. The evidence 
suggests that it may have originated in North Africa or Egypt, but by the middle of the 
second century, its readings had become so disseminated that they are found in such 
widely dispersed sources as Marcion, Justin, [renaeus, the Diatessaron, the Curetonian 
Syriac MS, and the Peshitta. If the author of [GT used the Western text of Luke, he could 
have done so in one of a number of possible locations. In any case, the parallel with the 
Western text may be too insignificant to invest much energy into this line of 
investigation. What is significant is [GT’s association with Luke. Given the signs in IGT 
of early composition—the absence of apostolic authority, the paucity of parallels with 
other NT writings, and (tentatively) the terminus ante quem provided by {renaeus—it is 
reasonable to suspect a place of composition within Luke’s community or in a place in 
which Luke’s gospel was held in high esteem. Any subsequent discussion of the two texts 


must consider this connection. 


$* Bagatti (“Nota,” 489) ruled out the Ebionites for consideration precisely for this reason. 
Parker, “Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis,” ABD 1:1070_- 
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There is no certain answer to the question of IGT’s origin. It draws upon 
numerous types of literature, Jewish and non-Jewish, and bears no stamp of sectarian 
identification, neither in a reliably-early apostolic attribution nor by titles assigned to 
Jesus. Most likely [GT was composed without much thought to inner-Christian conflict 
or interreligious apologetics. Some scholars, reaching a similar conclusion, identify the 
audience and originators of the text as common “folk” indifferent to the christological 
battles being waged by their more leamed peers.“ This determination, however, is 
founded on the notion that IGT could only be attractive to a credulous, unsophisticated 
audience. The low level of literacy in the ancient world makes it doubtful that a 
distinction can be made between a refined and a popular readership—the same people, 
i.e., the literate, read all kinds of texts. As for the possible places of origin, Palestine 
seems unlikely, but Syrian Antioch or Asia Minor account for much of the evidence: both 
regions have been suggested for the composition of Luke, they allow for its speedy 
dissemination into both the West and the East, and it is in Antioch where Chrysostom, the 
earliest secure witness to the maidixa (see 2.1.2.3 above), came into contact with the 


text in the late fourth century. 


“ Nicolas, Etudes, 299; Variot, Les évangiles apocryphes, 214-15; W. Bauer, Die 
neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 52; Meyer, “Erzdhlung des Thomas,” 65; idem, 
“Kindheitserzihlung des Thomas,”” 95 (before it was used by gnostics); Findlay, 
“Gospels,” 671; Michaelis, Die Apocryphen Schriften, 97-98; and Elliott, The 
Apocryphal Jesus, 1. 

* On so-called “popular” literature, see Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the 
Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts (London: Yale University Press, 1995), 
39, and in regards to noncanonical texts, 236. 

* Voicu (“Verso,” 41) believed Chrysostom came into contact with readers of IGT during 
his time in Antioch rather than Constantinople. 
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5.3 Transmission. 


IGT traveled widely from its birthplace within a few centuries. By the end of the 
fourth century it was known to Epiphanius in Cyprus (2.1.2.4), to the authors of several 
noncanonical texts from Egypt (2.1.1.1, 2.1.1.3, 2.1.1.4), and possibly to the author of 
Acts Thom. writing, perhaps, in Edessa (2.1.1.2). In the span of only one or two centuries, 


IGT had spread throughout the Roman Empire and beyond. 


5.3.1 The Diffusion of the Versions 

The story of the transmission of the childhood tales begins in the East. In 
Palestine, Antoninus visited sites in sixth-century Nazareth commemorating two of the 
childhood miracles (2.1.3.1). A century later the moidixa appeared in Anastasius of 
Sinai’s list of apocryphal texts (2.1.3.3). In addition, several tales were known to Jews of 
uncertain date and origin responsible for the material incorporated into the Toledoth 
Yeshu (2.1.3.6). 

Moving westward, the text reached Italy in a Latin translation as early as the 
fourth century. It may have been known under the title “Liber de infantia salvatoris” to 
the writer of the Decretum Gelasianum (2.1.2.6), a canon list believed to hail from 
fourth-century Italy. A Latin translation was certainly extant by the fifth century—the 
time of composition for Lv and the date assigned to the depiction of Jesus and the 
Teacher from the treasury of the Milan Cathedral (2.1.2.5). The MS of Lv, which 
contains leaves from several copies of IGT, testifies to significant dispersion of the text. 


Though the precise origin of the leaves is not known, the overwriting of the MS places Lv 
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in eighth-century Northern Italy. The Old Latin text also reached as far as Ireland at this 
time where it was transformed into an [rish poem. Combined with Ps.-M?. sometime 
around the eleventh century, the Latin translation then spread throughout Europe where 
the united texts were further translated into several European vernaculars. 

IGT spread eastward as early as the third century when it was read perhaps by the 
author of Acts Thom. (2.1.1.2). It had certainly penetrated eastern Syria by the sixth 
century, the time of the earliest Syriac MS. Like the Old Latin text, the Syriac IGT was 
soon expanded and combined with other infancy and childhood material. It is in its 
expanded form that the Syriac text was made available to Mohammed in the seventh 
century (2.1.3.4). Translated into Arabic by the eighth or ninth century, the augmented 
text then spread further among Arabic-speaking lands in the form of Arab. Gos. Inf: A 
second, undated Arabic translation was made directly from the unexpanded Syriac text. 

Another Syriac version of IGT may have circulated at an early date. Geo and Eth, 
neither of which contain the variants common to SyrWGB and the Old Latin tradition, 
may derive from a Syriac text. Contrary to Gero and Voicu, Geo’s and Eth’s use of the 
Greek letters in the Teacher stories is no guarantee that they were translated directly from 
Greek.*’ Whatever its intermediary source, the Georgian MS is believed to date from 
before the tenth century, and Arm. Gos. Inf., which uses several of the tales and may be 
related to Geo, around the twelfth. The Ethiopic text was incorporated into the Miracles 
of Jesus some time after the fourteenth century, though IGT may have circulated in 
Ethiopia for centuries before it was added to the miracle compilation. It may have been 
translated from Syriac, Arabic, or Coptic, though translation from Greek (prior to the 


seventh century) is not impossible. 
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In all these lands the short recension retained its essential form even when the text 
fell prey to the “biographical urge” to combine the tales of the infancy and youth of Jesus 
into a single tradition. The still-recognizable form of the text in the translations has made 


the recovery of the short recension possible. 


5.3.2 The Diffusion of the Greek Text 

In the Greek East IGT held onto its integrity as a distinct text but it was not 
immune to alteration. Several writers in Constantinople knew the text under the title ta 
raidixa tou Kupiou. These include Georgius Syncellus in the eighth/ninth century 
(2.1.3.5), Euthymius Zigabenus early in the tweifth century (2.1.3.7), and the author, 
perhaps himself from Constantinople, of a sixth-/seventh-century list of apocrypha 
interpolated into Timothy of Constantinople’s De receptione haereticorum (2.1.3.2). It is 


likely, however, that one or more of these writers read IGT in an augmented form. 


5.3.2.1 Expansion One (Gs) 

Long before the date of the earliest MS (the eleventh-century Gs MS from 
Cyprus) [GT was expanded in one or more stages with the addition of Gs 1 and 16 (Ga 
10) as well as several smali expansions within chapters. This first augmentation of the 
text is difficult to date. The nineteen-chapter form of IGT was known as early as the tenth 
or eleventh century when it was used by the translator of S/. Gs, therefore, must predate 
this translation. Perhaps Gs hails from the same period as expansions of other infancy 
tales such as Ps.-Mt. (seventh century)™ and the Syriac precursor to Arab. Gos. Inf. (prior 


5’ Gero, “The Ta’amra ‘lyasus,” 167; Voicu, “Verso,” 23. 
% Beyers, “Introduction,” 13. 
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to the eighth or ninth century). Significantly, all three of these augmented texts add a 
corroborating witness to their traditions—just as the name of Thomas was added to lend 
authority to IGT, a validation letter of Jerome was appended to a branch of the Ps.-Mt. 
tradition,” and Arab. Gos. Inf, includes a claim that its information comes from the books 
of the High Priest Joseph Caiaphas. The choice of Thomas as guarantor is an odd one 
given the apostle’s association, through Gos. Thom., with early heretical groups. Yet, 
given that the theme of the text is to teach unbelievers about Jesus’ power and authority, 
“Doubting” Thomas may not be so odd after all.”” 

Other changes in this first expansion were made apparently in an attempt to soften 
the image of Jesus in the text. Zacchaeus’ insulting words “Oh, wicked (Geo: “rude and 
impudent’) boy” (Syr Geo) are absent (Gs 6:1); Jesus Carries Water in his Cloak finishes 
with the addition of “[Mary] kissed him saying, ‘Lord, my God, bless my child.’ For she 
was afraid lest someone malign him” (Gs 10:2); in Jesus Stretches a Beam an addition 
has Joseph say “Blessed am I for God gave me this boy” (Gs 12:2); and an epilogue is 
added to the third Teacher story restoring the second teacher to health (Gs 14:4). The 
desire to rehabilitate [GT’s Jesus may also lie behind the incorporation of the new story 
in Gs 16 (Ga 10). In it Jesus concludes his miracleworking with a selfless healing much 
in the style of the Synoptics. Several further changes can be attributed to christological 
sensitivity: where the versions have Zacchaeus attribute to Jesus a pre-existence before 
the Flood, Gs places it before Creation (7:2); and, an addition to 8:1 has Jesus describe 
* The letter was added to Ps.-Mt. around the year 800 (Beyers, “Introduction,” 15). 

” Other theories on the choice of Thomas include the early notion that the text is named 
for Thomas the follower of Mani, not the apostle of Jesus, and Saintyves’ claim (‘De la 
nature des évangiles apocryphes,” 452) that apostolic attributions in apocryphal literature 


resuit from an apostle’s association (by an event or relics) with the monastery home of its 
true author. 
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his purpose on Earth in typically Johannine language: “Because [ have come from on 
high so that [ may deliver those below and call them to the heights just as the one who 
sent me to you commanded me.” The remaining minor alterations may be due simply to 
stylistic taste, including the removal of the proverb of the anvil (Gs 6:8). 

On the whole, the changes made to IGT in this first expansion bring the text’s 
portrayal of Jesus closer to that of the NT gospels. The reviser likely saw his efforts in 
this light, believing that he had made it clearer that the precocious, powerful young 
miracleworker of the childhood tales is the same person as the NT Jesus. The newly- 
added words of the crowds in Gs 16 make this connection explicit: “For he saved many 


souls from death. And he can bestow salvation all the days of his life.” 


5.3.2.2 Expansion Two (Ga) 

The same need to domesticate IGT’s Jesus lies behind the second major 
expansion of the text. Sometime before the tenth century two new chapters (Ga 17 and 
18) based on the model of Jesus Heals a Young Man (Gs 16) were added to the 
collection. [n addition, Jesus Heals a Young Man was moved to its present location at Ga 
10 and several readings within chapters were expanded. Again, the cumulative effect of 
these expansions is an improvement in the image of Jesus. The son of Annas is branded a 
“Sodomite, impious, and foolish” (Ga 3:2) and therefore deserving of his curse; the 
amazement of the crowds is heightened in an expansion of Ga 5:2; the docetic-flavoured 
revelation discourse is tamed through accommodation with Johannine concepts and the 
removal of some of the sayings; and the Miraculous Harvest (Gs 11) is expanded slightly 


to include additional recipients of Jesus’ miracle. The same sensitivity to IGT’s portrayal 
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of Jesus also lies behind the added epilogue to Ga 3. Here the parents of the withered boy 
arrive “bewailing his youth” and blame Joseph for his son’s behaviour. Perhaps this 
expansion was made by someone uneasy about the indifference shown in the text to the 
young victims of Jesus’ displays of power. Such a treatment of children, while acceptable 
in the literature of earlier times, may not have sat well with later transmitters of IGT. 

The newly-expanded text differs from Gs also in its numerous minor changes in 
wording and sentence structure. [n all, Ga is sufficiently distinct from its predecessor to 
warrant its designation as a wholly different recension. The geographical origin of the 
expansion cannot be determined, though the connection of the MSS W and D to Mt. Sinai 


may be significant. 


5.3.2.3 Expansion Three (Gc) 

The final expansion of IGT occurred some time prior to the earliest extant MS of 
Et (12th c.). In a parallel development to the creation of Ps.-Mt., IGT was combined with 
Prot. Jas. and several stories of Jesus’ stay in Egypt. The IGT material was considerably 
rewritten, though without losing any major portions of the stories, and the name of the 
author was changed to James” in order to smooth over the transition between the texts. 
The vocabulary and syntax of the new text is so different from that of Gs and Ga that it 
must be assigned its own recension: Greek C (Gc). Of the new tales, at least one was 
taken from the larger body of Christian literature; Jesus Makes a Salted Fish Come Alive 
is told of Peter in Acts Per. 13. A second tale, the Teacher story of the Prologue vv. 5—6, 
teads like a combination of Gs 2 and 6. For all the redactor’s efforts to join together the 


two texts, the Prot. Jas. material apparently was cut from the larger infancy collection at 
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an early point in the text’s transmission. None of the Greek or Latin MSS of Gc contain 
the Prot. Jas. material, though it remains possible that the fragmentary Gc MS T may 


have included the full expanded text. 


5.3.2.4 Further Transmission Developments 

The next stage in the transmission of IGT again involves a revision of the text, but 
this time without expansion. At a date prior to the fifteenth century a redactor created Gd, 
a shortened text of only twelve chapters (eleven in Tischendorf’s numbering). Gd’s 
retention of the introductory chapter and Jesus Heals a Young Man, the latter standing 
after Jesus Raises the Boy Zeno as in Gac, indicate that the new text is indeed an 
abridgement of the nineteen-chapter form of the collection. To be precise, however, the 
reviser did not merely shorten the text; rather, he eliminated only lengthy speeches and 
sayings material. The narratives, on the other hand, have been substantially rewritten but 
not abbreviated. Again, the changes are drastic enough to justify assigning the text to a 
separate recension. Both extant MSS of Gb were found in St. Catherine’s Monastery at 
Mt. Sinai. It would be premature, following Voicu, to attribute the origin of the recension 
to a scribe of the monastery.” However, the connection of two Ga MSS with the same 
location may be of some significance for the dispersion of the text. 

Many of the tendencies noted in the creation of the various recensions can be 


observed also in the individual Ga MSS of the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. The a 


family of MSS used by Tischendorf lack much of chapter six, perhaps out of sensitivity 


to the contents of the revelation discourse. Several changes in V, which also often 


” The Lt MSS, however, retain, or perhaps reintroduce, the name of Thomas. 
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shortens the text, appear due to a distaste for some of the material (the elimination of ei te 
kaAov elte mounpoy in Ga 5:2, and taxa in 10:2.12; and the placing of corrector’s dots 
above much of the letter speculation in Ga 6:4). P demonstrates both the tendency to 
expand the text (it adds the story of Jesus and the Dyer) and the need to soften the image 
of IGT’s vindictive miracleworker (in an expansion of Ga 3, Jesus restores Annas’ son to 
health). The various copyists and revisers of the text even add their individual 
christological declarations in variants to Ga 10:2: V has “Truly [perhaps] God dwells in 
him,” W has “Truly perhaps Christ lives,” and @ reads “Truly, the Spirit of God dwells in 


this child.” 


5.3.2.5 Assessment of the Greek Evidence 

The number of extant Greek MSS of IGT is relatively small, especially compared 
to the evidence for such texts as Ps.-Mt. and Prot. Jas. Nevertheless, the absence of 
demonstrable contact between the various MSS (except for the @ family) indicates that 
the MS base was somewhat larger. To say the text was popular is probably an 
overstatement, but it was valued, even considered edifying, and believed to be important 
enough to revise continually in the light of theological and socio-cultural developments. 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable that any copies of IGT survived to the present. Several 
forces worked against its transmission: early Christian texts tended to fall into disuse 
after they were incorporated into larger, more popular, collections, and simple distaste for 
the material likely led to the death of many branches of the tradition. W, with its crossed 


out text, and H, with its note identifying it as the heretical “Gospel of Thomas,” may be 


= “Verso,” 25. 
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the final copies of these particular branches of the text. And two other MSS, those 
incorporating P and S, include [GT only as “filler” to complete the last few pages of the 
codices. Fourteen MSS of a text may not be much, but for this text perhaps it is more than 


we should expect. 


5.4 Transmission Stemma. 


The stemma appended to this chapter graphically depicts the relationships 
between the postulated original text and the various MSS. Every attempt has been made 
to assign dates to pivotal events in the transmission of the text. However, where a form of 
the text cannot be dated securely, a question mark (?) is appended to its title. Dotted fines 


mark uncertain paths of transmission. 


5.5 Summary. 


The foregoing discussion has led to a number of conclusions on the origin and 
development of IGT. At its earliest recoverable stage the text was an anonymous work of 
only fifteen chapters. Likely it was written in Greek and was known to writers of the 
second century. The tales themselves derive from a variety of sources: orally-circulating 
stories of either the adult or young Jesus, often-imitated childhood stories told of other 
eminent figures, and, in one case at least, stories of Jesus found in other Christian 
literature. Of course, some of the tales may be the author’s own creations. The collection 
is clustered around the central episode of Jesus and the Teacher which, judging from its 
repeated use in literature and iconography, seems to have been held in high esteem ir the 


early centuries. The tale’s theme—to demonstrate Jesus’ divine origins, authority, and 
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superiority—is taken up also in the other episodes, likely as a result of the compiler’s 
efforts to bring unity to the narrative. 

IGT is closely associated with the Gospel of Luke—in a literary sense, if not also 
because of a common geographical origin. The most obvious connection between the two 
texts is IGT’s use of the story of Jesus in the Temple, but it appears also that Luke, and 
perhaps with it Acts, was the only Christian text known to the author of IGT. In addition, 
Luke and IGT share some compositional and christological affinities, in particular an 
appreciation for Jewish literary traditions and, as will be shown in the following chapter, 
a predilection for portraying their protagonists as irascible wonderworkers in the style of 
Elijah. 

Determining IGT’s relationship to other Christian literature is only the beginning 
of the process of correctly situating this text in the spectrum of ancient thought. Previous 
approaches to this task have stalled in erroneous identifications of the text as gnostic and 
its Jesus as a gnostic Redeemer, or in associating the young miracleworker’s behaviour 
with precocious gods or heroes from Greco-Roman and other non-Judeo-Christian 
literature. As a result little attention has been paid to Jewish models for [GT’s Jesus, and 
less still to the ways children are portrayed in the broad range of biographical sources 
from antiquity. The final section of this dissertation aims to place IGT in its appropriate 
context. Now that the gospel’s original form and content have been established more 
firmly, issues regarding such subjects as christology, genre, and purpose can be discussed 


with greater confidence. 


Appendix: Manuscript Transmission Stemma 








Timeline 
il GREEK ARCHETYPE 
“SHORT” ee GREEK MSS 
V Zs (?) 
Vi iene SyW 
Vil 
Vill Ir SyrB(?) — Arabic(?) (+chs. 1 & 10}=Gs (?) 
| 
Arab. Gos. Inf. 
IX (+chs. 17 & 18)=Ga 
X Si 
Xi Lm (+Egypt Prol.)=Ge (?) 
Xit 
Xill ? 
XIV V 


XV W a P OA R S, C (Gb) 
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SECTION IIT 


This last section of the dissertation attempts to place IGT in its appropriate 
literary and theological context. Previous scholarship regarding the portrayal of Jesus in 
the childhood tales has been led astray by the misidentification of the text with a “Gospel 
of Thomas” associated with gnostic Christianity and by a general distaste for the cruelty 
and volatility displayed by the young miracleworker. Part of the problem of interpretation 
stems from a lack of understanding on the part of scholars as to how children and eminent 
figures as children were remembered in antiquity. A wide range of biographical art and 
literature from the first several Christian centuries testify to two interrelated tendencies: 
to present their subjects with the qualities and abilities for which they were known, or 
would have been known, as adults, and to strip these same individuals of all the negative 
traits with which children were associated in antiquity. Chapter six explores the first of 
these tendencies by determining which of the many views, or christologies, of the adult 
Jesus is foreshadowed in the childhood tales. It will be shown that the young Jesus’ 
petulance is meant to evoke the activities of other ancient wonderworkers who also just 
as often cursed as blessed. The second tendency of the biographical material is examined 
in chapter seven and eight. Drawing on recent scholarship on the Roman family in 
antiquity, chapter seven reconstructs the life of a typical Mediterranean child. The 
discussion makes apparent that adults saw little of value in one’s childhood years—it was 
a transitory age meant to be passed through as quickly as possible. As a result, the child 
who acted like an adult became an ideal celebrated by all levels of society. Chapter eight 


examines examples of this ideal from funerary art and childhood tales, all of which reveal 
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a need to represent beloved children, or beloved figures as children, as mature, wise, and 
in possession of the abilities or distinctions which they were expected to acquire in 
adulthood. Chapter eight concludes with an assessment of how IGT fits in with these 
sources. It will be shown that IGT’s Jesus is not so heretical after ail: in fact, he is 
portrayed in a manner wholly consistent with how other children were remembered in 


antiquity. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Christology of the infancy Gospel of Thomas 


When seeking to understand better the proclivities of any text from early 
Christianity scholars have typically locked to comparative literature for solutions. 
Unfortunately for [GT this has not been performed with the same rigour and enthusiasm 
as it has for other canonical and noncanonical writings. Though parallels have been noted 
to individual episodes, little attention has been paid to the conventions employed in the 
childhood tales found in non-Christian biographical literature. It seems that the 
characterization of [GT as a loosely connected collection of stories has precluded the 
investigation of the text as a whole. Yet the gospel does indeed follow certain 
conventions. Chief among these is the tendency to use childhood stories to foreshadow 
the future accomplishments of their protagonist. Of course this is not a new observation. 
Numerous scholars over the past two centuries have noted the text’s efforts to present the 
young Jesus in ways similar to the NT gospels,’ though typically they make the point 
simply to emphasize the derivative nature of some of the episodes. The distaste for IGT’s 
contents has prevented thorough investigation into what conception of the adult Jesus lies 
behind the tales. It is often enough for scholars simply to say that it is not the Jesus of the 
NT. This aspect of the text clearly requires more study, for by determining the precise 


' See particulary Nicolas, Etudes, 266; Variot, Les évangiles apocryphes, 222; 
Walterscheid, Das Leben Jesu, 24; Bovon, “Evangiles canoniques,” 25; Schindler, 
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christology that informs IGT’s depiction of Jesus we can position the text better in the 
spectrum of early Christian belief and understand better the forces which lie behind its 


composition. 


6.1 The Treatment of Character in Antiquity. 


Ancient biographical literature was influenced by a rather uniform notion of 
character and personality. Discussing Plutarch’s work, Christopher Pelling revealed that 
the ancients tended to reconcile a person’s various personality traits into one character 
“type” and that they believed personality is inherited and remains consistent throughout 
one’s life.” It was a simple matter, therefore, to fill in missing details of a person’s 
childhood by inventing stories that foreshadow his or her adult career. Such embroidering 
of a person’s life was believed to be permissible because biographical literature aimed to 
present a sketch, or caricature, of a person’s character, not to record events with 
painstaking accuracy.’ The process is described by Quintilian in his treatise on 
constructing a panegyric, the /nstitutio oratoria. Here he instructs his readers to praise a 
subject with descriptions of his background, his beauty, and with accounts of his 
education: “it has sometimes proved the more effective course to trace a man’s life and 


deeds in due chronological order, praising his natural gifts as a child, then his progress at 





Apokryphen, 439; and Hock, The Infancy Gospels, 95-97. Of them all only Hock 
discussed this tendency in relation to non-Christian literature. 

> Christopher Pelling, “Childhood and Personality in Greek Literature,” in 
Characterization and Individuality in Greek Literature (ed. Christopher Pelling; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1990), 235-40. 

* The connection between biography and caricature was made by Patricia Cox, Biography 
in Antiquity: A Quest for the Holy Man (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), 
Xi-xil. 
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school” (/nst. 3.7.15 [Butler, LCL]).* Quintilian’s instructions are echoed by the early 
fourth-century rhetorician Menander, who advises speakers to include in their praises 
such miracles as the recognition of an emperor’s future role by children at play: 
If there is anything like this in connection with the emperor, work it up; if it is 
possible to invent, and to do this convincingly, do not hesitate; the subject 
permits this, because the audience has no choice but to accept the encomium 
without examination (Treatise 2.371.10—15, Russell and Wilson). 
This is precisely what Matthew and Luke did with their infancy narratives. They took 
concepts and conflicts from their individual tellings of Jesus’ life and composed birth and 
infancy stories which are, in effect, their “gospels in miniature.”* In the case of IGT, 
however, there are no accompanying adult Jesus tales with which to interpret the 
childhood stories. The resulting lack of precision leads to a number of possible solutions 


to the christology behind the text: Jesus the gnostic Redeemer, Jesus the Hero, and Jesus 


the Jewish Holy Man. 
6.2 Jesus the Gnostic Redeemer. 


A gnostic origin for IGT was widely assumed in scholarship before the discovery 
of Gos. Thom. Faced with numerous citations associating a “Gospel of Thomas” with 


certain gnostic groups like the Manicheans and the Naasenes (see above 2.1.4), as well as 


* See further the discussion in Thomas Wiedemann, Adults and Children in the Roman 
Empire (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), 53-60 (summarized also in Hock, 
The Infancy Gospels, 95-97). Wiedemann mentioned both the canonical infancy 
narratives and IGT in connection with Greco-Roman panegyric (Adults and Children, 
55). 

* This phrase was used by Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary 
on the Infancy Narratives in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke [updated ed.; New York: 
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the text’s apparent use by Marcus (2.1.2.1) and the author of Acts Thom. (2.1.1.2), the 
early scholars on the text looked in earnest for gnostic affinities in the gospel. Many 
concluded that the missing gnostic elements must have been removed by a Catholic 
reviser. Their one-time existence is proven, they said, by certain traces left in the text. 
The first full inventory of this apparent trace evidence was provided by Meyer.° His list 
includes: an echo of the Hippolytus citation (see above 2.1.4.1) in Lm’s reading of Gs 6:7 
(Ps.-Mt. 30:4); Syr’s docetic-sounding saying “For when I am greatly exalted, [ shall lay 
aside whatever mixture [ have of your race” (cf. Gs 6:4); Syr’s mysterious references to 
the cross (cf. Gs 6:3, 4); the “seek and find” saying of Gs 5:3; the letter speculation 
section (Gs 6:10); and, the overall depiction of Jesus as looking down upon the 
intellectual (Jewish) world and despising it. Meyer noted also the interest in Jesus’ 
childhood shown in identifiably gnostic works (Soph. Jes. Chr. 8 and 61, and a legend 
ascribed to the gnostic Justin reported by Hippolytus, Haer. 5.26.29), and from these 
suggested that gnostics found Jesus’ childhood enticing, for they could use tales from this 
period of Jesus’ life to rescue him from the limits of human existence. 
Fiir die Gmnostiker bestand der Wert der Kindheitswunder in dem 
Nachweis, der sich daraus fiihren lie, daB Christus nicht zu dieser Welt 
gehére, da er schon als Kind menschlicher Entwicklung und Bedingtheit 
enthoben war.’ 
Meyer’s discussion of IGT’s gnostic affinities is noticeably bare, and several of his points 
can be dismissed with ease. The Hippolytus citation, for example, was drawn from Gos. 


Thom. and appears never to have belonged to [GT, and the “seek and find” saying is just 


Doubleday, 1993], 37-38, 183) to describe Matthew’s construction of an infancy 
narrative that foreshadows all of the events of Jesus’ adult life. 

° Meyer, “Erzahlung des Thomas,” 64-65. Similar evidence was advanced by W. Bauer, 
Das Leben Jesu, 93-95; and Cecchelli, Mater Christi, 3:355—59. 
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as common in the NT gospels as it ts in noncanonical texts. Nevertheless, the list’s 
deficiencies are excusable given the limited amount of information available to Meyer on 
the Thomas-related literature. 

The recovery of Gos. Thom. should have effectively severed the connection 
between IGT and Gnosticism. Without the explicit connection between the infancy 
gospel and the citations there is no longer any compelling reason to believe the text ever 
was more gnostic. But the argument was not settled; instead, it just became more subtle. 
Not long after the Nag Hammadi discovery, de Santos published his reconstruction of the 
Greek Vorlage behind Si. In the final chapter of the work,® de Santos examined his new 
text in some detail claiming that the Vorlage is closer to the wording of the original text 
than the published Greek MSS and therefore more gnostic in theology. Much of his 
evidence is strictly the use of certain words—matter” (reading UAn for UAeaos Gac 2:2), 
the “living ones” (Gac 3:3), fruit imagery (Gac 2:2; 8:1), the use of “amazement,” 
particularly in connection with seeking and finding (Gac 5:3); the term Suvauis Wuxts 
(Gac 6:2f) and its connection with the alphabet (tou A thy duyauiv, Gac 14:2), the 
combination of vous (Gac 6:2) and otaupos (Gac 6:2a), and Si’s identification of 
Thomas as the “Chosen One.” He noted also several general gnostic themes: the 
preexistence of Jesus and his role in the creation event (Gac 2; 6:2b, 2d), the use of the 
alphabet in gnostic cosmology (Ga 6:4), the ridicule of listeners (Gac 6:2e; 8:1; 15:4), 
apparent references to Jesus as Redeemer descending into matter (Gac 8:1b) and to the 
acceptance of souls into the pleroma (Gac 8:2), the silence of [GT on Jesus’ birth 


(pointing, therefore, to docetic christology), and the connection between IGT’s child 


” Meyer, “Erzahlung des Thomas,” 64. 
* De Santos, Kirchenslavische, 172-84. 
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Redeemer and Jesus’ appearances in the form of a child in gnostic-associated literature.” 
After de Santos, the most prominent defender of the gnostic origin theory was 
Cullmann.'° Lauding the work of de Santos, and drawing heavily upon Meyer, Cullmann 
asserted that gnostics were particularly interested in childhood stories of Jesus.'' Full 
gnostic infancy narratives, however, are now lost. All that remains are a few anecdotes 
which, he claimed, are given added authority in the texts by the mention of “the 
traditional authority of all gnostic statements about the infancy: Thomas.”'? One 
additional thorough treatment of the evidence was provided by Baars and Heldermann. 
After studying the Syriac MSS, they tentatively concluded that [GT contains the 
following “etwaige gnostische, gegebenenfalls manichdische Ziige und Parallelen”: the 
separation of the waters (Gs 2:1), the creation of the birds from clay (Gs 2:1-4), Syr’s 
reference to “children of the bridal chamber” (cf. Gs 5:1), the blinding of Jesus’ accusers 
(Gs 5:1), the personification of Jesus as a cross (Gs 6:3), the letter speculation section (Gs 
6:10), the tenacity of Jesus in Syr’s parable of the anvil (cf. Gs 6:8), and the reastistioa 
of the cursed (Gs 8:1)."° 

Despite these authors’ assertions to the contrary, a connection between IGT and 
Gnosticism simply cannot be maintained. Many of the standard arguments for the 


association rest on the belief, due to the ancient testimony, that [GT was once a longer 


* Valentinus had a vision of the Word as a newbom baby (Hippolytus, Haer. 6.42.2). 
Jesus appears as a child in Acts John 88, Acts Pet. 21, and as a young man in Ap. John 2, 
2, 1-2, Acts John 87, Acts Pet. 5, and Acts Thom. 27. 

' See also Vielhauer, Geschichte, 675-76; Schneider, Apokryphe Kindheitsevangelien, 
37-38; and Erbetta, Gili apocrifi, 1.2:82-83. Several other authors continue to suggest 
that IGT may have once contained gnostic material but do not find such elements in the 
text’s present form. Voicu (“Histoire,” 192) saw evidence of Gnosticism only in the letter 
speculation section. 

" Cullmana, “Infancy Gospels’,” 453~455. 

" Ibid, 454. 
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work valued by gnostics. The recovery of Gos. Thom., as well as the lack of evidence for 
iater expurgation, removed the basis for the theory. All remaining evidence of gnostic 
composition is quite weak. De Santos’ list of gnostic concepts and affinities has been 
countered effectively by his critics as resting upon a simplistic and outdated definition of 
Gnosticism.’ And, though Baars and Heldermann joined in criticizing de Santos, their 
study suffers from the same flaws. There simply is no valid justification for seeing IGT’s 
use of isolated, common words as evidence for gnostic composition. The same can be 
said for the description of the alpha: there is nothing particularly gnostic about letter 
speculation. And Cullmann’s statement about Thomas as the guarantor of infancy 
traditions is without basis given the secondary nature of the Thomas attribution. As for 
the assertion that [GT portrays Jesus as a young gnostic Redeemer figure, the 
identification rests on the assumption that discourses of Jesus have been removed from a 
once-longer text. However, the only discourse of Jesus that was ever a part of IGT is that 
of chapter six, and though the speech is certainly esoteric, it bears few traces of gnostic 
ideology. Admittedly, gnostics indeed demonstrated an interest in the incarnation of 
Jesus, and some related this to his conception (Soph. Jes. Chr. 8) and even childhood 
(Soph. Jes. Chr. 61; the gnostic Justin in Hippolytus, Haer. 5.26.29), but no more than so- 
called “orthodox” Christians who also believed Jesus had a supernatural origin. 

[t cannot be denied, however, that Marcus, a known gnostic, was aware of the 
text. Irenaeus had personally come into contact with Marcosians who told the story of 
Jesus and the Teacher. But if gnostic use of a text is to be equated with gnostic 


composition, then many of the texts considered “orthodox,” including John’s gospel and 


'3 Baars and Heldermann, “Neue Materialien,” 30-31. 
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Paul’s letters, would have to be deemed gnostic also. The continued use of IGT among 
the orthodox over the centuries also precludes an exclusively gnostic affiliation of the 
text, as does the use of the Teacher story by the anti-gnostic Ep. Apos.'* At best, we must 
conclude that IGT indeed contains some elements that would make the text attractive to 
gnostics, particularly those, like Marcus, interested in gematria and letter speculation, but 
it is not itself a gnostic text. 

A number of the early scholars who were intent on proving [GT gnostic 
characterized the text’s portrayal of Jesus as docetic.'® To them, an all-wise, all-powerful 
young Jesus only “seems” human, whereas the “orthodox” Jesus grows and develops (per 
Luke 2:40, 52). Yet, Findlay, Moehler, Moffatt, W. Bauer, Nicolas, and Hock cite this 
same evidence when they claim that the text is anti-docetic.'’ The confusion stems from 
the relationship between docetism and adoptionism. Many gnostic groups chose 
adoptionism—the notion that the human Jesus combined with the divine Christ at his 
baptism—for their articulation of the incarnation because it helped resolve the problem of 
the mixing of the divine in matter and allowed for the Christ to escape from the suffering 


on the cross. To these gnostics the Christ “appeared” human because he was temporarily 


'* See Gero, “The Infancy Gospel of Thomas,” 75-79; Baars and Heldermanm, “Neue 
Materielen,” 203; and the reviews of Kirchens/avische by Ménard, MacRae, and Pearson. 
'S F'n. Apos. 7 attacks Cerinthus and Simon. 

'6 Tischendorf, EA’, xlviii; Ellicott, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 192; Nicolas, Etudes, 335 (at 
a later stage in the text’s composition); Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels, \xx, 128; 
Walker, Apocryphal Gospels, ix; Lipsius, “Gospels Apocryphal,” 705; Tappehorn, 
Ausserbiblische Nachrichten, \2; Crutwell, A Literary History, 173; Meyer, “Erzahlung 
des Thomas,” 64; Reid, “Apocrypha,” 608; Findlay, Byways, 177. The claim of docetism 
was made also by Sarah Currie (“Childhood and Christianity from Paul to the Council of 
Chalcedon” [Ph. D. diss., Cambridge, 1993], 206-7). “Just as Christ only seemed to take 
on a body,” she wrote, “so he only seemed to be a child.” Her discussion of docetic 
christology that follows this statement, however, fails to account for the omission of 
childhood tales in texts by such prominent docetists as Marcion and the Ebionites. 
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clothed in human flesh. But other adoptionist Christians, such as Mark, Paul (who 
believed Jesus was “adopted” at his death), and some Jewish-Christian groups, were able 
to use the concept while still claiming Jesus lived, suffered, and died as a human would. 
Certainly, then, [GT is anti-adoptionist, for its Jesus displays divine attributes before his 
baptism; but is it anti-docetic? Docetism can be applied more widely to include the notion 
that Jesus was divine from birth and therefore was not born in a normal human manner. 
This portrayal of Jesus is operative in the “gnostic” tales listed by Cullmann (Ascen. Isa. 
11:5; the birth of Jesus from M. R. James’ Latin infancy Gospel [British Library, Arundel 
404]; and Soph. Jes. Chr. 8), but it also arguably lies behind any text that claims pre- 
existence for Jesus such as John, Ep. Apos., Gos. Heb., Hebrews (1:2~4; 5:7-10), 
Colossians (1:15-20), and the pre-Pauline hymn in Philippians (2:6-11). To these 
writings must be added IGT, for it too has Jesus proclaim his pre-existence (Gs 6:4, 6; 
7:2; 8:1) and even has Jesus distinguish himseif from those of the flesh (Gs 6:4)."* 
Otherwise, however, the Jesus of IGT manifests no abilities that are not demonstrated 
also in the NT gospels; he even appears to feel pain when Joseph pulls his ear in 
reprimand (Gs 5:2). IGT’s Jesus is apparently just as human as his adult counterpart in 


the NT—no more, no less. 


7 Nicolas, Etudes, 322; Moehler, La patrologie, 2:569; W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu, 99; 
Moffatt, “Gospels,” 486; Findlay, Byways, 177; Hock, The Infancy Gospels, 99. 

'€ Voicu (“Histoire,” 193) saw evidence of docetic christology in the saying from the 
versions, “And as for the cross of which you have spoken, he shall bear it, to whom it 
belongs” (cf: Gs 6:4). Presumably, Voicu connected the saying to the idea that Jesus or 
Simon of Cyrene suffered on the cross, not Christ. Too strict an interpretation of the 
saying, however, is unwise considering the amount of variation between the sources in- 
this section of the text. Furthermore, Jesus’ words could just as well refer to his own fate. 
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6.3 Jesus the Hero. 


When literary criticism is brought to bear on the childhood tales, the closest 
parallels to IGT’s stories are the personal legends told of various heroic figures from 
around the globe. These connections were first discussed by scholars of the 
religionsgeschichtliche Schule who looked for an explanation for similarities between 
infancy and childhood stories of Jesus and those of Buddha and Krishna. Since their time, 
further parallels have been noted in Egyptian myth, Jewish legend, Greco-Roman 
literature, and in the tales of precocious young gods in Mesopotamian, Zoroastrian, 
Korean, and Finnish mythology. The childhood stories of Jesus most certainly draw upon 
freely-circulating tales of similarly venerated figures; at times, all that differentiates the 
Christian from the non-Christian stories is the name of the protagonist. What remains 
open to question is the motive. In composing, or collecting, childhood stories of Jesus, is 
the author of [GT betraying an understanding of Jesus consonant with the other 
“Heroes”? 

The comparative study of Hero myths is more the provenance of folklorists and 
anthropologists than NT scholars.'? Edward B. Tylor, credited as the grandfather of the 
discipline, argued that many Hero myths follow a uniform plot or pattern: the hero is 
exposed at birth, is saved by other humans or animals, and grows up to become a national 


hero.” Since Tylor, the most influential works on the Hero myth were those of Otto 


'* For a succinct overview of the field see the introduction by Robert A. Segal in Otto 
Rank, Lord Raglan, and Alan Dundes, /n Quest of the Hero (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1990), vii-xli. 

* Edward B. Tylor, The Origins of Culture (vol. 1 of Primitive Culture; Sth ed; New 
York: Harper Torchbooks, 1958), 281-82. 
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Rank, Lord Raglan, and Joseph Campbell.*' Their surveys of figures whose lives appear 
to follow the Hero pattern include such eastern luminaries as Cyrus, Sargon, Karna, and 
Zoroaster; Greek and Roman characters such as Ion, Oedipus, Paris, Telephus, Perseus, 
Jason, Asclepius, Apollo, Dionysos, Zeus, Romulus, and Heracles; the Mesopotamian 
hero Gilgamesh; the northern European and Celtic champions Siegfried, Tristan, 
Lohengrin, and Arthur; the Jewish patriarchs Moses, Joseph, and Abraham; and even 
Jesus. Rank was first to add Jesus to the collection in his treatment of the birth stories of 
the Heroes.” Alan Dundes followed in 1977 with a more expansive discussion of 
parallels throughout the Jesus biography.” Neither writer paid much attention to the 
childhood tales. This neglect may be due in part to the belief held by scholars of the field 
that the Hero pattern passes over the childhood of the protagonists.* This point is 
challenged, however, in criticism of Dundes’ study. Given the presence of similar 
childhood stories in the lives of many of these figures, some respondents knowledgeable 


about folklore felt the pattern may have to be amended.”© The NT scholars among 


* Sections from Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero, and Raglan, The Hero: A Study 
in Tradition, Myth and Drama, are excerpted in Rank, Raglan, and Dundes, /n Quest of 
the Hero. For Campbell, see his book The Hero with a Thousand Faces (2d ed.; 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1971). 

= Rank, Raglan, and Dundes, In Quest of the Hero, 39-43. 

* Alan Dundes, The Hero Pattern and the Life of Jesus: Protocol of the Twenty-fifth 
Colloquy, The Center for Hermeneutical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern Culture, 12 
December 1976 (Berkeley: The Center for Hermeneutical Studies in Hellenistic and 
Modem Culture, 1977); repr. in Rank, Raglan, and Dundes, /n Quest of the Hero, 179- 
223. 

* The various schemas of the Hero pattern are presented in a table by Dundes (The Hero 
Pattern, 10-11). 

*S The original edition of The Hero Pattern includes responses and a transcription of a 
debate. [n her response, Mary P. Coote (42-44) pointed to IGT as proof that Christian 
imagination breaks the pattern for Jesus. 

** Daniel F. Melia (in Dundes, The Hero Pattern, 48) made this suggestion. David Adams 
Leeming (Mythology: The Voyage of the Hero [2d ed; New York: Harper & Row, 1981], 
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Dundes’ critics objected more to his methodology. Several criticized him for drawing 
upon a pastiche of material, including canonical and noncanonical texts and iconography, 
to make Jesus better fit the pattern.” They were generally open, however, to investigation 
into correspondences between Jesus’ birth stories and those of the other Heroes.” This 
indifference to the study of the Hero myth on the part of NT scholars can be attributed to 
a distaste for theories of its origin. Rank was a psychoanalyst and a disciple of Freud, 
Raglan a folklorist allied with Frazer, Campbell has been associated with Jung’s theories, 
and Dundes, too, was a Freudian.” NT scholars, on the other hand, for the most part are 
text critics; they prefer to account for connections in literature by positing contact 
between cultures, not universal human needs.*” Some even see the idea of a pattem 


governing the Jesus story as an attack on the historicity of Jesus.”! 


84) incorporated childhood in his schema as a stage of initiation when the protagonist 
may perform a miracle “which indicates that God is within him.” 

*7 See the responses to Dundes (in The Hero Pattern) by Janice R. Capel, 38; Samuel 
Sandmal, 61; Morton Smith, 62-63; Herman C. Waetjen, 66. 

*$ See the responses to Dundes (in The Hero Pattern) by Coote, 44; Smith, 63; Waetjen, 
66. 

*? Several of the respondents to The Hero Pattern (Irwin W. Batdorf, 33-34; Michael N. 
Nagler, 54-58; and Thomas Conley, 73-78) took issue particularly with Dundes’ 
Freudian interpretation. Others (Sandmal, 61; and Waetjen, 66-67) commented that 
patterns from folklore should only be applied to the material after text-critical study. 
Folklorist Wendy D. O’Flaherty, however, came to Dundes’ defense writing: “The basic 
case seems to be proven beyond all reasonable doubt—for surely a Freudian who dares to 
present an analysis of the Bible to a company of theologians must be on trial, and 
presumed guilty until proven innocent” (59). For Freud’s own interpretation of Jesus’ life 
see Totem and Taboo (trans. James Strachey; 1913; repr., New York: Norton, 1950), 
153-55; idem, Moses and Monotheism (trans. Katherine Jones; 1939; repr., London: The 
Hogarth Press, 1964), 109-14. 

*® Campbell would actually agree. Though he found Jungian ideas helpful for examining 
the Hero myth, he believed that the motifs of the tales were spread by contact between 
peoples not through the collective unconscious. See Segal’s discussion in the introduction 
to Rank, Raglan, and Dundes, /n Quest of the Hero, ix-x. 

* See the responses of Charles E. Murgia (52-53) and Charles H. Talbert (64-65). The 
application of folklore studies, particularly the work of Vladimir Propp (The Morphology 
of Folktale [trans. Laurence Scott; 2d ed.; Austin: University of Texas Press, 1968]), has 
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However, the development of the greater Jesus biography does appear to have 
been influenced by a narrative pattern. This can be observed in the expansion of the Jesus 
story from Mark by Matthew and Luke and from these three into the noncanonical 
gospels. Assuming that Mark was their source, Matthew and Luke have altered the 
structure of the Jesus story to include elements found also in the birth and childhood tales 
of other figures in antiquity. IGT then further added to the material in what appears to be 
a conscious supplementation of Luke. Perhaps the author/compiler of IGT considered 
Luke in some way deficient in its virtual neglect of Jesus’ childhood. Read together, Luke 
and IGT present a more complete biography of Jesus. But is there a particular 
biographical pattern directing [GT’s composition? Are the childhood gospel’s motifs 
selected to make its readers see Jesus in a manner similar to other great figures of 
antiquity? 

Siding with the NT scholars, it seems more methodologically secure to look for 
influences in Jesus’ childhood tales from contact with biographical patterns used in 
literature from the Hellenistic world.”? The two patterns discussed in relation to Jesus are 


those of the Hellenistic Hero and the Divine Man. 


had a better reception in the study of the Hebrew Bible. For an overview of the uses (and 
misuses) of Propp’s methodology in Biblical studies see Pamela J. Milne, Viadimir Propp 
and the Study of Structure in Hebrew Biblical Narrative (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1988). Some scholars, notably Henry Fischel (“Martyr and Prophet [A Study in 
Jewish Literature],” JOR 37 [1947]: 265-80, 363-85) and D. Lihrmann (“Biographie des 
Gerechten als Evangelium,” WD [1977]: 23-50), have applied narrative structures to the 
Passion Narrative, but their studies note only Jewish parallels to the gospels. 

® After a scathing indictment of Hero scholarship, Morton Smith made a similar 
statement about where to seek literary parallels to Jesus’ life (“Prolegomena to a 
Discussion of Aretalogies, Divine Men, the Gospels and Jesus,” JBL 90 [1971]: 179). See 
also his response to Dundes in The Hero Pattern, 63; and Howard Clark Kee’s comments 
in Miracle in the Early Christian World: A Study in Sociohistorical Method (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1983), 1-41. 
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In Hellenistic thought exceptional human beings can be elevated to 2 position that 
nears that of the gods. National heroes such as Romulus and Heracles were afforded such 
honour, as were emperors, and philesophers. Some people, particularly prophets and 
magicians, even claimed the designation for themselves; the emperor Hadrian bestowed 
divine honours upon his deceased “pet” Antinous.’? The Hellenistic Hero most often 
connected with Jesus is Heracles.** The accounts of the lives of these two men indeed 
contain many significant correspondences: Heracles was the son of a god (Zeus), he 
suffered hardship in completing his famous Twelve Labours, descended to the 
underworld, underwent a “passion” on a pyre in order to become the saviour of humanity, 
and thereafter assumed a place among the gods.*° He even performed childhood wonders: 


when Hera sent snakes into his crib, the infant strangled them with his already prodigious 


3 Smith, “Prolegomena,” 181-84 lists numerous Greco-Roman figures said to be gods or 
demi-gods. 

* First discussed by Emil Ackermann, “De Senecae Hercule Oecetaeo,” Philologus 
Supplementband 10 (1907): 323-428. For an overview and critique of the literature see 
Marcel Simon, Hercule et le christianisme (Paris: Editions Orphrys, 1955), 49-74; and, 
more briefly, David E. Aune, “Heracles and Christ: Heracles Imagery in the Christology 
of Early Christianity,” in Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 
J. Matherbe (eds. David L. Balch, Everett Ferguson, and Wayne A. Meeks; Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990),11-13. Gregory J. Riley made much use of the Hellenistic Hero 
myth in his misleadingly titled book One Jesus, Many Christs: How Jesus Inspired not 
One True Christianity but Many (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1997). Here he argues 
that the Jesus story, as well as the stories of the martyrs and saints, was told in imitation 
of the Hero myth. Charles H. Talbert (What is a Gospel? The Genre of the Canonical 
Gospels (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977], 26-43) makes a similar claim of the 
Synoptic gospels in his discussion of gospel genre. 

* This summary of Heracles’ career, taken from Ludwig Preller, Griechische Mythologie 
(3 vals.; 1854; repr., Ziirich: Weidmann, 1967), 2.2:422-675, is admittedly simplistic. 
The story of Heracles was retold and reinterpreted over the centuries by various groups 
who often focused only on particular myths and particular aspects of his character. For a 
discussion of the changing role of Heracles see G. Karl Galinsky, The Herakles Theme: 
The Adaptations of the Hero in Literature from Homer to the Twentieth Century (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1972) and Simon, Hercule et le christianisme, ch. 3. 
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strength,** and, as a boy, he killed his tutor, Linos, for an unjust chastisement.” The 
scholars who worked most extensively with the Jesus-Heracles parallels were Pfister,”® 
who found twenty-one points of comparison, and Toynbee,’ who found twenty-four. 
Both believed early Christians were influenced in their portrayals of Jesus by the 
Heracles myths. Indeed, even in antiquity, Christians were forced to defend their leader 
against such comparisons (Justin, / Apol. 21.1; Origen, Cels. 3.22); one Christian, the 
gnostic Justin, went so far as to incorporate Heracles into a line of prophets which 
culminated in Jesus (Hippolytus, Haer. 5.26.29). Subsequent scholars, including Rose, 
Knox, and Aune, saw the influence of the myths more as an indirect assimilation of 
themes and motifs culled from the numerous tales of Hellenistic saviour figures.” The 
correspondences between the lives of Jesus and Heracles, therefore, are not significant 
enough to indicate that it is specifically the Hellenistic Hero upon which the Jesus of the 
NT is patterned, nor do the similarities with [GT’s childhood stories make the connection 
any more secure. Heracles and Jesus are not the only figures of antiquity to display their 
talents as youths. 

By the time of Jesus, the Hellenistic Hero pattern was modified for use with a 


variety of figures. The type of figure that most closely resembles Jesus is the 6¢i0¢ avrip, 


* Apollodorus 2.4.8 and others. 

 Apollodorus 2.4.9 and others. 

*‘ Friedrich Pfister, ‘“Herakles und Christus,” AR 34 (1937): 42-60. 

* Amold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (6 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1939), 6:376-539. 

* Aune, “Heracles and Christ”; Wilfred L. Knox, “The ‘Divine Hero’ Christology in the 
New Testament,” HTR 41 (1948): 229-49; Herbert J. Rose, “Herakles and the Gospels,” 
HTR 31 (1938): 113-42. For applications of the Hellenistic Hero myth in non-gospel 
literature see Adela Yarbro Collins, The Combat Myth in the Book of Revelation 
(Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1976); and Leonard L. Thompson, “Lamentation for 
Christ as a Hero: Revelation 1:7,” JBL 119 (2000): 683-703. 
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or Divine Man.” Like the national Heroes, the Divine Men were elevated from the status 
of human to something near or identical to that of the immortals. Their divine kinship, 
demonstrated through marvelous teachings and the miraculous abilities to heal and 
exorcise, is best described in the words of Philostratus, a devotee of the Divine Man 
Apollonius. 


...they [those who claim Apollonius is a god] felt that there is a kind of 
affinity between god and man, which enables us alone among the animals 
to know gods and speculate on their own nature and its communications 
with the divine. Nay, our very form asserts a likeness to God, as sculpture 
and painting do express; and we are persuaded that our virtues come to us 
from the godward, and that such as partake in them are near to gods and 
godlike (Vit. Apoll. 8.7, Phillimore). 


Other often-cited examples of the Divine Man include Alexander of Abonoteichus, 
Peregrinus Proteus, and Pythagoras. Parallels between the careers of these figures and 


Jesus have been noted often. But perhaps the most well-known, and much criticized, 


*' The groundwork for the theory was laid by Richard Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionem: [hren Grundgedanken und Wirkungen (Leipzig: Teubner, 1910); 
Gilles Wetter, “Der Sohn Gottes”: Eine Untersuchung tiber den Charakter und die 
Tendenz des Johannes-Evangeliums. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
Heilandsgestalten der Antike (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1916); Otto 
Weinreich, “Antikes Gottmenschentum,” N/ahrb 2 (1926), 633-51; Hans Windisch, 
Paulus und Christus: Ein biblisch-religionsgeschichtlicher Vergleich (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1934); and Ludwig Bieler, Theios aner: Das Bild des “Géttlichen Menschen” in 
Spdatantike und Frihchristentum (2 vols.; Vienna: Oskar Hofels, 1935-1936). The theory 
was lent support by Rudolf Bultmann (Theologie des Neuen Testaments [Tiibingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1953), 127-32) and thereafter gained prominence in the work of his students 
Helmut Koester (Einftihrung in das Neue Testament im Rahmen der Religionsgeschichte 
und Kulturgeschichte der hellenistischen und rdémischen Zeit [Berlin/New York: de 
Gruyter, 1980]) and Vielhauer (Geschichte). For an overview of the various formulations 
of the Divine Man hypothesis see Carl B. Holladay, Theios Aner in Hellenistic-Judaism: 
A Critique of the Use of This Category in New Testament Christology (Missoula, Mont.: 
Scholars Press, 1977), 1-45; Smith, “Prolegomena,” 188-95; David L. Tiede, The 
Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker (Missoula, Mont.; Scholars Press, 1972), 241-92; 
and the recent article by Erkki Koskenniemi, “Apollonius of Tyana: A Typical Geto 
avrip?” JBL 117 (1998): 456-60. A more detailed overview of scholarship can be found 
in idem, Apollonios von Tyana in der neutestamentlichen Exegese: Forschungsbericht 
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treatment of the similarities is that of Hadas and Smith.*? Believing the biographies of the 
Divine Men to conform to a common pattern, the authors traced the pattern’s origin to the 
aretalogy, a developed form of the Hellenistic Hero myth directed toward moral 
instruction and used as a defense for the views of its protagonist’s followers. Hadas and 
Smith defined the pattern as: 

...a formal account of the remarkable career of an impressive teacher that 

was used as a basis for moral instruction. The preternatural gifts of the 

teacher often included power to work wonders; often his teaching brought 

him the hostility of the tyrant, whom he confronted with courage and at 

whose hands he suffered martyrdom. Often the circumstances of his birth 

or his death involve elements of the miraculous.”? 

To support their discussion of the development of the aretalogy, Hadas and Smith 
presented four examples of the genre: Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras, Philo’s Life of 
Moses, the Gospel of Luke (selected because “aretalogical traits are more prominent in 
Luke’), and the Life of Apollonius, the only text in which, they admit, the pattern in all 
its details is found. 

Of all the alleged Divine Men, Apollonius is the one most often compared to 
Jesus.* Like Jesus, Apollonius’ birth was prophesied, he had both divine (Zeus) and 
human parentage (his earthly parents), miracles attended his birth, from his youth he was 
an authoritative teacher and healer, he was imprisoned, tried and executed (as a sorcerer), 


und Weiterfihrung der Diskussion (WUNT 2.61; Tiibingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1994), 18- 
168. 

* See Smith, “Prolegomena,” and Moses Hadas and Morton Smith, Heroes and Gods: 
Spiritual Biographies in Antiquity (Religious Perspectives 13; London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1965). 

* Hadas and Smith, Heroes and Gods, 3. 

* Thid, 103. 

*> Ibid, 72. 

* The Bioi of such figures as Apollonius have been employed also in the search for the 
genre of the NT gospels. For a recent overview of the scholarship, as well as an example 
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and he was said to have risen from the grave. The similarities between the Life of 
Apollonius and the NT gospels have been explained by scholars as the result of attempts 
made by early Christians to present to Gentiles a Jesus who possessed all of the qualities 
and abilities valued in the typical Greco-Roman wonderworker. The entry point for the 
Divine Man model into Christianity is believed to be Hellenistic Judaism. Greek Jewish 
writers such as Philo, Josephus, and Artapanus”’ are said to have used the model to 
reinterpret Moses for their audiences. In this context, IGT could be perceived as an 
attempt to make the tie between the NT Jesus and the Divine Men more explicit. The 
young Jesus shares the abilities attributed to ail these figures and his miracles are narrated 
in similar literary forms. Most of all, the tales’ augmentation of Jesus’ intelligence raises 
his cognitive abilities to the level of the perennially wise Divine Men.”? 

Unfortunately, there are major problems with the Divine Man theory. For one, 
there is truly only one figure, Apollonius, whose biography conforms to the full birth to 
death model. Scholars have been accused, therefore, of using the Life of Apollonius 


uncritically; they constructed a pattern of the Hellenistic Divine Man from the gospels 


of the practice, see Richard A. Burridge, What are the Gospels? A Comparison with 
Graeco-Roman Biography (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 

7 Philo, Moses; idem, Hypoth. 8, 11, 14; Josephus, Anr. 2.280-88, 339; 3.35-38, 179-80; 
and Artapanus, frg. 3. Other Jewish writers who expand the Moses story include 
Aristobulus, Eupolemus (frg. 1), Ben Sira (44:23-45:5), and Pseudo-Philo (Z.4.B. 6). 
Only the latter two portray Moses as a miracleworker but not to a degree any greater than 
the biblical tales. 

* This formulation of the hypothesis is that of Ferdinand Hahn, Christologische 
Hoheitstitel: Ihre Geschichte im frithen Christentum (FRLANT 83; Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1963), 292-308. Koskenniemi (“Apollonius of Tyana,” 459) 
characterized it as the most common form today. 

* Helmut Koester (“One Jesus and Four Primitive Gospels,” in Trajectories Through 
Early Christianity [eds. James M. Robinson and Helmut Koester; Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1971], 192) and Cameron (The Other Gospels, 123) made precisely this argument 
when claiming IGT promotes a Divine Man christology. 
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and Apollonius and then compared the gospels to this pattern.” The relatively late date of 
Apollonius’ career (late second-century) and his biography (ca. 220) further hurts the 
chances of influence on the gospel writers,’ as does the failure to prove Hellenistic 
Judaism a transmitter of the pattern.*” Philo, Josephus, and Artapanus actually tend to 
minimize the miraculous deeds of the Biblical Moses and portray him more as a 
philosopher.” Apparently, if first-century Christians wanted to depict Jesus in a manner 
attractive to Gentiles, they would be better off to follow their Jewish contemporaries and 
present Jesus as a philosopher not a miracleworker.”* And this is precisely the approach 
used by the second-century apologists to confront claims that Jesus was merely a 


magician or charlatan.* It cannot be denied that there are similarities between the stories 


© See Koskenniemi, “Apollonius of Tyana,” 462. The concept of aretalogy also has 
received criticism, in part because no text survives from antiquity which uses that 
designation (see Tiede, The Charismatic Figure, |-13). 

* Other figures associated with the Divine Man theory—such as Alexander of 
Abonoteichus, Peregrinus Proteus, Arnuphis, Julianos, Apsethos, and Neryllinos—also 
hail from the latter half of the second century. Koskenniemi found only one non-Jewish 
miracleworker of this type closer to the time of Jesus: the Syrian slave Eunus who led a 
revolt of slaves in Sicily ca. 136/135-132 B.C.E. (‘‘Apollonius,” 463). Tiede (The 
Charismatic Figure, 98-99) also noted the chronological gap between Jesus and the 
Divine Men, and concluded that the teacher/miracleworker figure was born in the late 
second-century. Prior to that time, a person’s divinity was measured by his teaching 
alone. 

* The exaggerated role of Hellenistic Judaism as transmitter of the pattern forms the basis 
of critiques by Holladay (Theios Aner) and Barry L. Blackburn, “Miracle Working 
THEIOI ANDRES in Hellenism (and Hellenistic Judaism)” in Gospel Perspectives 6: 
The Miracles of Jesus (eds. David Wenham and Craig Blomberg; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1986). 

% Holladay, Theios Aner, 238; Tiede, The Charismatic Figure, 19~20. 

* Philo’s Moses is a virtuous ruler and philosopher, Josephus’ is a general and a 
philosopher. Artapanus may portray Moses more as a miracleworker but not to present 
him as a Divine Man. His intent was to make Moses favourable to Egyptians (Holladay, 
Theios Aner, 219-20). 

3 See Justin, J Apol. 21-27; 54; Origen, Cels. 2.49ff; 3.3, 42f.; 6.8-I1; 7.9, 53; etc. 
(noted in Smith, “Prolegomena,” 188). For a discussion see Paul J. Achtemeier, “Jesus 
and the Disciples as Miracle Workers in the Apocryphal New Testament,” in Aspects of 
Religious Propaganda in Judaism and Early Christianity (ed. Elisabeth Schiissler 
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of Jesus and those told of other Hellenistic philosopher-miracleworkers, but a better 
parallel to the NT Jesus, and IGT’s Jesus, can be found closer to Jesus’ geographical 


roots. 
6.4 Jesus the Jewish Holy Man. 


The search for Greco-Roman models for the career of Jesus has left neglected 
the miracleworkers in his own day and land. A number of Jewish figures are said to 
have performed healings/exorcisms,” nature miracles,” and accomplished, or at least 


promised, “signs and wonders.” One such figure, Hanina ben Dosa, could do all of 


Fiorenza; Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1976), 156-61. Holladay 
(Theios Aner, 239) mentions also that, when the sermons in Acts become more 
“hellenistic” in texture, their portrayal of Jesus as miracle-worker diminishes—miracle- 
working is present in Acts 2:22 and 10:38 but absent in Acts 17. In Acts, too, the 
traveling apostles refuse to be worshipped as gods (10:26; 14:15). 

© See, generally, Koskenniemi, “Apollonius of Tyana,” 464-66, and the works by 
Richard A. Horsley and John S. Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and Messiahs: Popular 
Movements in the Time of Jesus (Minneapolis: Winston Press, 1985), 136-89; and Geza 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew: A Historian’s Reading of the Gospels (New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Co., 1973), 58-85. Against this position see Smith, “Prolegomena,” 194. 

The anonymous man in Mark 9:38-40 (Luke 9:49~50), the sons of Skeva in Acts 
19:13-16, Jesus’ disciples (Mark 6:7 par; Luke 10:9; Gos. Thom. 14), Rabbi Simeon ben 
Yohai and Rabbi Eleazar ben Yose (6. Me ‘il. 17b), and in contemporary literature, David 
is recast as an exorcist by Pseudo-Philo (£.4.B. 60.1-3), as are Solomon and Abraham 
(!QapGen® 20), and Daniel (4QPrNab ar), and Tobias is taught a technique of exorcism 
by the angel Raphael (Tob 3:16-8:9, 10-11). On Jewish “magic,” including talismans 
and potions for healing, see Achtemeier, “Jesus and the Disciples,” 152-56. 

*8 Honi the circle drawer (m. Ta‘an. 3:8; Josephus, Ant. 14.22—24), and two of Honi’s 
grandsons, Hanan and Abba Hilkiah (6. Ta‘an. 23ab). For more on Honi see William 
Scott Green, “Palestinian Holy Men: Charismatic Leadership and Rabbinic Tradition,” 
ANRW 2.19.2: 614-47; Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 69-72. 

*° Theudas (Josephus, Anr. 20.97-98; Acts 5:36), the Jewish prophet from Egypt (Acts 
21:38; Josephus, Ant. 20.169-71; ZW. 2.261-63)}, Paul (1 Cor 2:4—-5; 2 Cor 12:12; Acts 
14:8-11; 19:11-16; 28:3-6, 7-9), Peter (Acts 3:2-9; $:1-11; 9:32-43) other followers of 
Jesus (in Acts by Stephen, 6:8; Philip, 8:6—7, 13; the apostles as a group, 2:43; 5:12; Paul 
with Barnabas, 14:3; 15:12; Heb 2:4), the false prophets warned of in Mark 13:22 (Matt 
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these.” The Biblical figures of Moses, Elijah and Joshua provided the model for many of 
the first-century Jewish wonderworkers. For some Jews, including the early Christians, 
Elijah was held in particularly high esteem.°! Both Elijah and his successor Elisha were 
credited with many of the abilities associated with the later holy men, including powers 
of healing (2 Kgs 5:8-14; 13:20-21), resuscitation (1 Kgs 17:17-24; 2 Kgs 4:18-36), 
miraculous feeding (1 Kgs 17:8-16; 2 Kgs 4:42-44), and power over nature (they bring 
rain in | Kgs 17:45 and 2 Kgs 3:13-20; the two part the Jordan in 2 Kgs 2:7-8, 14; and 
Elisha purifies water in 2 Kgs 19~22). Significantly, these deeds are accomplished not 
with incantations or potions but solely from speech and touch. The power, of course, 
comes from God, but it is embodied in the holy man. Furthermore, such power is not 
always demonstrated with mercy; kings (I Kgs 21:17-29; 2 Kgs 1), prophets (1 Kgs 
18:40; 2 Kgs 5:20-27), messengers (2 Kgs 1:9-12), and others (2 Kgs 2:23-24; 5:20-27; 


6:18) fall before the curses of Elijah and Elisha. 





24:24), the Samaritans Simon (Acts 8:9-24) and Dositheus (Eusebius, Hist eccl. 4.22.4), 
and the court “magicians” Atomos (Josephus, Ant. 22.141-44) and Bar-Jesus Elymas 
(Acts 13:4-12). 

Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 72-78. Of particular interest for the study of IGT is the 
tradition that claims Hanina ben Dosa was Yohanan ben Zakkai’s pupil, and that credits 
him with curing Zakkai’s son (6. Ber. 346). Also, several miracles attributed to Hanina 
recall the stories of Jesus Stretches a Beam and Jesus Heals James (b. Ta‘an 25a; t. Ber. 
3:20; b. Ber. 33a). 
st For more on Elijah in the gospel tradition see Morris M. Faierstein, “Why do the 
Scribes say Elijah Must Come First?” JBL 100 (1981): 75-86 and the responses by Dale 
C. Allison, “Elijah Must Come First,” JBL 103 (1984): 256-58 and Joseph A. Fitzmyer, 
“More About Elijah Coming First,” JBL 104 (1985): 295-96. Craig A. Evans (“Luke’s 
Use of the Elijah/Elisha Narratives and the Ethics of Election,” JBL 106 [1987]: 75-83) 
made a particular claim for Luke’s interest in these prophets. 
® Cast in a similar light are Elijah’s contemporaries Micaiah, who predicts King 
Jehoshaphat’s undoing (1 Kgs 22:5—-28), an unnamed prophet who predicts the downfall 
of King Jeroboam and who is later killed by a lion for having disobeyed God (1 Kgs 13), 
and another unnamed prophet who, through God, sends a lion to kill a man who refused 
the prophet’s order to strike him (1 Kgs 20:35~—36). 
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Both aspects of Elijah’s and Elisha’s characters, the blessings and the curses, 
contribute to the image of the rustic holy man that was known in Jesus’ day. As 
apocalyptic expectations intensified, certain Jewish groups looked to these figures as men 
appointed by God to combat the forces of evil. The prophet in the style of Elijah and 
Elisha is applauded by Micah (3:1-13; 4:46) and Ben Sira (48:1-14), and Elijah’s return 
was expected by eschatological Jews who followed John the Baptist and Jesus. Indeed, a 
number of Jesus’ contemporaries are associated with Elijah on account of their similar 
abilities including Hanina ben Dosa (8. Ber. 61b), Honi (Gen. Rab. 13:7), John the 
Baptist (Mark 6:15; Luke 9:8), and Jesus himself (Mark 8:28 par; Josephus, Ant. 18.63).% 
As for curses, Artapanus credits Moses with a curse and subsequent revivification (fg. 
3), and though he refused, Honi was expected by the men of Hyrcanus to place a curse on 
Aristobulus (Josephus, An. 14.22-24). In later times, the holy men of the hills 
surrounding Antioch also performed punitive miracles as displays of their power and 
authority.” The more irascible qualities in the holy man’s personality excited alarm in 
those around him, but the divine authority behind the saint’s power to curse apparently 


was not questioned.” 


*3 Josephus describes Jesus as a performer of “marvelous deeds,” the same phrase he uses 
for Elijah (Ant. 9.182) (Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 78). 

* The stories of the fourth/fifth century holy men are recorded by Theodoret in Phil. hist. 
Cursing miracles are here attributed to James of Nisibis, Julian, Peter the Galatian, 
Maésymas, and Acepsimas. 

‘5 The Pharisees were not favourable to these figures because they refused to conform in 
matters of behaviour and religious observance and because they posed a threat to the 
upholders of the established religious order. Nevertheless, they accepted the relationship 
between the saint and God. See William Scott Green, “Palestinian Holy Men: 
Charismatic Leadership and Rabbinic Tradition,” ANRW 19.2 (1979): 625; Horsley and 
Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and Messiahs, 153~60; Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 80-81. In a 
similar fashion, Theodoret was uncomfortable with some of the actions of his holy men 
but he justified the imprecations with reference to the canonical stories of the cursing of 
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It is precisely the image of the eschatological holy man in the style of Elijah that 
influenced some portrayals of Christian wonderworkers. This claim is not new. The 
similarities between the miracle cycles of Jesus and those of Elijah have been noted 
often; the imprecations, however, are rarely discussed. Yet even in the NT, Jesus curses 
the fig tree (Mark 11:12-22; Matt 21:18-19) and disbelieving towns (Luke 10:13-15), 
and permits the disciples to curse cities and individuals (Matt 10:1 1-15; Luke 9:5; 10:10- 
12). In addition, the Christians in Egypt responsible for the Magical Papyri had no 
hesitation about invoking Jesus’ name in curses against their neighbours.© Still, Jesus’ 
punitive acts are mild compared to those of his followers. In Acts, Peter engineers the 
deaths of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:1-11), and Paul blinds the false prophet Elymas 
(Acts 13:6-11).°” The apostles are responsibte for further punitive miracles in their non- 
canonical adventures: an unworthy woman is paralyzed when she receives the Eucharist 
at Paul’s hands (Acts Pet. 2); Paul destroys the Temple of Apollo in Sidon (Acts Paul 5) 
and blinds a greedy son (Acts Paul 4); Peter prays and the flying Simon falls and breaks 
his legs (Acts Pet. 32); Peter heals his daughter only to return her to her afflicted state so 
that he can again use her to demonstrate God’s power (Act of Peter from Berlin Coptic 
Papyrus 8502); an unworthy boy’s hands wither when he takes the elements from 
Thomas (Acts Thom. 51), and a man dies as a result of slapping Thomas just as the 
apostle predicted (Acts Thom. 8). In Acts John the unrepentant are bitten by snakes (70— 
80) and John threatens the worshippers of Artemis with death, destroys their temple, and 
Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:1-11) and Elisha’s sending of a she-bear to maul the 
children who taunted him (2 Kgs 2:23-25) (Phil. hist. 1.5; 1.8). 
© See the texts in Marvin Meyer and Richard Smith, Ancient Christian Magic: Coptic 
Texts of Ritual Power (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1994), 183-225. 


*’ Acts also features the gruesome death of Agrippa J, whose demise is attributed to the 
vengeance of God (12:20—23). 
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then restores life to a priest who perished in the destruction (37-47). The Apocryphal 
Acts take the discussion of the Jewish-style Holy Man outside the chronological period of 
the NT, and, given their resemblances to Greco-Roman Romance literature, perhaps even 
outside the Jewish thoughtworld.™ The conflict at the root of the Apocryphal Acts is 
between Christian faith and the belief in magic, which grew in popularity at the end of 
the second century. Nevertheless, the apostles are still presented in this literature as holy 
men who demonstrate the greater power of God over the forces of evil. As in the tales 
of the Jewish miracleworkers and the apostles in Acts, punitive miracles in the 
Apocryphal Acts serve as warnings against those who would oppose God and his 
agents.” 

It is in the thoughtworld of the eschatological prophet that IGT belongs. 
Commentators on the text have long been troubled over the enfant terrible of the tales but 
seldom has a connection been made with the Jewish holy men. Yet the fit is natural. Like 
Elijah and Elisha, IGT’s Jesus purifies water, resuscitates the dead, and displays 
prophetic knowledge. And like the two prophets, he also curses those who would oppose 
him, and murders those who would simply annoy him. As with the Jewish and Christian 
holy men, the Jesus of IGT performs his miracles to demonstrate the power and authority 
of God, which, in the case of [GT and the other Christian texts, are embodied in Jesus 
himself. But unlike Acts and the Apocryphai Acts, [GT has no literary affinities with the 
Greco-Roman romances. 

« Achtemeier (“Jesus and the Disciples,” 168) characterizes the world of the Apocryphal 
Acts as “in many ways, the Hellenistic world in which magic and sorcery were quite at 
home.” 

* Ibid, 171. 


™ See Kee, Miracle, 220, 285-86. The author connects IGT to the thoughtworld of the 
Apocryphal Acts by their common use of punitive miracles. 
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IGT’s Jesus, like the NT Jesus, appears to have much more in common with 
Jewish miracleworkers than with other Heroes of the Greco-Roman and wider world. 
Even the creation of Jesus’ childhood stories parallels similar efforts by Jews to 
embroider the lives of the Biblical figures with omens at birth and tales from childhood. 
Philo and Josephus add such material to the life of Moses (Moses 1.5.20-24; 1.6.25-29; 
Ant. 2.9.2-3, 6, 7; 2.10.1-2), 1 Enoch records omens and childhood prodigies for Noah 
(106:11-19), and Judbilees for Abraham (11:14—24), and further haggadic infancy and 
childhood stories are known of Isaac, Samson, Samuel, Elijah, and Ezra.”' However, 
childhood prodigies have little to do with assigning a figure to any particular biographical 
model. Childhood tales are told of numerous types of beings in the ancient world—gods 
and demi-gods, heroes and humans, great leaders and villainous tyrants, saints and 


saviours—and for a variety of reasons. 


This realization helps to dispel the ill-conceived notions that {GT’s Jesus is meant 
to be understood as a gnostic Redeemer or young Divine Man. Indeed, there is no reason 
to associate [GT with Gnosticism at all, nor for that matter with Divine Men, for the 
entire Divine Man theory rests on shaky foundations. Most importantly, it has been 
shown that any assessment of the christology behind the text must be made without 
thought to the fact that Jesus is here presented as a child. Previous scholars, incensed by 
what they saw as IGT’s portrayal of Jesus as an enfant terribie, eagerly, and hastily, 
attributed the text either to pious yet gullible commoners or to clever yet deluded 


heretics. They failed to understand that the young Jesus appears to us as a disagreeable 


” For sources see Charles Perrot, “Les récits d’enfance dans la haggada antérieure au II 
siécle de notre ére,” RSR 55 (1967): 481-518 and Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews 
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child because the author believed the adult Jesus displayed these same qualities. In some 
ways, such a portrayal is not wholly inconsistent with the Jesus of the NT, perhaps even 
the Jesus of history. Admittedly, the text could be used to support anti-adoptionist 
views—a feature of the gospel that accounts in part for its continued transmission—but 
that is not the motive behind its creation. 

What is that motive? Why did the author of IGT feel compelled or inspired to 
compile or compose tales of Jesus as a child? Part of the answer to these questions has 
been hinted at already: to show, following convention, that Jesus’ character, and with it 
his abilities, was already apparent at birth. But there is more to it than that. The complete 
answer cannot be ascertained without an understanding of how children were viewed in 
the ancient world and a complete evaluation of how these views are reflected in the 


works of adults. That is where we turn next. 


(Abraham 1:189; Noah 1:146-47; Samuel 4:59-60). A childhood story of Elijah is 
recorded in Liv. Pro. 21:1-3. 


CHAPTER 7 


A Child’s Life in Roman Antiquity 


IGT is the story of an extraordinary childhood. Its subject is an extraordinary 
person. Previous attempts at tracing the origins of the gospel’s tales have noted parallels 
in tales of similarly extraordinary people—immortals, cultural heroes, gods, emperors, 
and philosophers. Little attention has been paid, however, to understanding why 
childhood tales were told of any of these figures, Jesus included, and what forces shaped 
their characterization of childhood. Surveys of the literature tend to emphasize the 
subjects’ connection to the divine as the origin of their adultlike qualities. But not all 
children in antiquity who were celebrated for their wisdom and maturity were divine. 
Such character traits are not, therefore, identifiers of divinity, though they are traits that a 
divine being, indeed any revered person, apparently must possess. All portrayals of 
esteemed children, it seems, contain qualities which the author or artist feels are 
appropriate for praising his or her subject. They are qualities which function to raise the 
subject above normal children. What is it, then, about childhood in antiquity that created 
an ideal in which all childlike characteristics are absent? 

The portrayal of children by adults in antiquity (the ideal) cannot be understood 


without some knowledge of these children’s lives (the real).' The two extremes, of 


' A similar endeavour is attempted by Margaret Y. MacDonald, Early Christian Women 
and Pagan Opinion: The Power of the Hysterical Woman (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996). MacDonald’s subjects are the church women who are slandered 
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course, are not so far apart from one another, as children rarely were able to record their 
own experiences, beliefs, and emotions. All that we know about children, therefore, is 
filtered through the literary and artifactual remains left by adults—more specifically, 
male adults. Nevertheless, the study of the family in antiquity has itself grown and 
matured in recent years to the point where some aspects of life for a Mediterranean child 


can be reconstructed with confidence. 


7.1 Methodological Issues. 


Recovering the lives of children in the ancient Christian world is an exercise 
fraught with methodological problems. Of these problems, several are associated with the 
wider study of the family.” Historians in this field struggle, as all do, with the typical 
investigative tasks of acquiring sources and determining their meaning. Here, however, 


the literary sources—be they philosophical, theological, biographical, epistolary, or 


by non-Christian writers. In trying to learn more about these women, she considers “how 
the lives of early Christian women were shaped by the stereotypical perceptions about 
women’s roles in religion and society” (ibid, 7). 

? Some general challenges are outlined by Suzanne Dixon (The Roman Mother [London 
and Sydney: Croom Helm, 1988], 7--8; idem, Zhe Roman Family (Baltimore and London: 
John Hopkins University Press, 1992], 17-18), as well as Miriam Peskowitz 
(““Family/ies’ in Antiquity: Evidence from Tannaitic Literature,” in The Jewish Family in 
Antiquity [ed. Shaye J. D. Cohen; BJS 289; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993], 14~15). Keith 
Hopkins’ “Seven Missing Papers” (in Parenté et stratégies familiales dans I‘antiquité 
romaine: Actes de la table ronde des 2-4 octobre 1986 [Paris, Maison de sciences de 
homme] (eds. Jean Andreau and Hinnerk Bruhns; Palais Farnése: Ecole Frangaise de 
Rome, 1990], 623-30) offers a wry indictment of some typical approaches to the primary 
sources. Methodological problems associated with studying Christian families in 
particular are discussed by Halvor Moxnes (“What is Family? Problems in Constructing 
Early Christian Families,” in Constructing Early Christian Families: Family as Social 
Reality and Metaphor [ed. Halvor Moxnes; London/New York: Routledge, 1997], 13-41) 
and by Carolyn Osiek “The Family in Early Christianity: ‘Family Values’ Revisited,” 
CBQ 58.1 [1996]: 8-9). 
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fictional—must be viewed with suspicion as they view family life through a particularly 
narrow lens: from the position of the male, literate, sometimes even celibate, elite. 
Therefore, the authors’ notions of the family and family members’ individual roles reflect 
their own limited interests and are likely to be idealized. Even legal texts are prone to 
misinterpretation, for they often poorly reflect practice. They uphold outdated institutions 
or prescribe ideals. They also tend to discuss extraordinary cases.’ No source is immune 
from such difficulties. Even funerary archaeology, which offers a wealth of information 
on such issues as mortality rates, family relationships, and commemorative practice,’ is 
difficult to evaluate as the data provided by epitaphs is incomplete. 

All of the sources for the history of the family, though plentiful, echo with 
uncomfortable silences. Most of them speak only for upper-class urban life.’ Slaves, ex- 
slaves, and freedpersons find their own voices, via epitaphs, only in death. The truly poor 


leave no record at all. Historical investigation is limited also in its capacity to report 


* David Kraemer (“Images of Childhood and Adolescence in Talmudic Literature,” in The 
Jewish Family: Metaphor and Memory [ed. David Kraemer; New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1989], 65-66) raises this point in connection with rabbinic 
texts; Beryl Rawson (“Adult-Child Relationships in Roman Society,” in Marriage, 
Divorce, and Children in Ancient Rome (ed. Beryl Rawson; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1991], 25-27) has similar cautions with regard to Roman law. 

* See Richard P. Saller, Patriarchy, Property, and Death in the Roman Family 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 12-42, for a review of various scholars’ 
use of epitaphs to determine mortality rates. 

* This unfortunate circumstance is continually mentioned as a caveat in the secondary 
literature. See Saller, Patriarchy, 4, Rawson, “Adult-Child Relationships,” 29; Dixon, 
The Roman Family, 10, Richard Q. Bell and Lawrence V. Harper, Child Effects on Adults 
(Hillsdale, N.J.: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 1977), 5; Hugh Cunningham, “The 
History of Childhood,” in /mages of Childhood (eds. C. Philip Hwang, Michael E. Lamb, 
and Irving E. Segal Mahwah, N.J.: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 1996), 29. Not all 
literature, however, is strictly the province of the elite. The Bible (suggested by Ake 
Sander, “Images of the Child,” in Hwang er al., Images of Childhood, 16), proverbs 
(Jesus Palacios, “Proverbs as Images of Children and Childrearing,” in Hwang et al., 
Images of Childhood, 75-98), or plays (Bell and Harper, Child Effects on Adults, 5S), may 
reflect, as well as influence, the experiences of ordinary people. 
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regional differences in family life. The majority of studies focus on Rome with the hope 
that the occupants of the capitol are representative of the entire Empire.° There is reason 


to believe that there was considerable homogeneity between households, be they 


v7 


Christian, Jewish, or “pagan.” The differences, however, should not be obscured. Given 


the difficulties involved in reconstructing the “typical” family, the historian must be 
content with generalities. As Saller writes, “the Roman social historian must settle for 
painting with a broader brush.” 

Studying the lives of children in Roman antiquity presents its own particular set 
of problems.’ Children never speak for themselves in the sources. Their portrayals, by 
parents and other adults, are often highly idealized; and childhood itself is viewed with 


disdain by those who lived to write about it. Fortunately, it is the ideal that particularly 


* Peskowitz (““Family/ies’ in Antiquity,” 15) notes that the Tannaitic Sages seemed to 
recognize regional cultural differences when discussing roles within the family. Modern 
historians should do no less. 

7 Several recent studies of the Jewish family have reached this conclusion. See James S. 
Jeffers, “Jewish and Christian Families in First-Century Rome,” in Judaism and 
Christianity in First-Century Rome (eds. by Karl P. Donfried and Peter Richardson: 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1998), 129; Shaye J. D. Cohen, introduction to 7he 
Jewish Family in Antiquity (BJS 289; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993), 2-3; Adele 
Reinhartz, “Parents and Children: A Philonic Perspective,” in Cohen, The Jewish Family 
in Antiquity, 87; Ross S. Kraemer, “Jewish Mothers and Daughters in the Greco-Roman 
World,” in Cohen, The Jewish Family in Antiquity, 99. Classics scholars such as Saller 
(see Patriarchy, 232; and the discussion in Cunningham, “The History of Childhood,” 
28-29) have made efforts to distance themselves from nineteenth-century evolutionary 
theorizing that credited Christianity with bringing morality to a depraved Roman family. 
This overly negative assessment of the ancient family still finds support in late twentieth- 
century studies such as Lloyd de Mause, “The Evolution of Childhood” in The History of 
Childhood (ed. Lloyd de Mause; New York: Psychohistory Press, 1974), 1-73, and Paul 
Veyne, “The Roman Empire,” in A History of Private Life I: From Pagan Rome to 
Byzantium (ed. Paul Veyne; trans. Arthur Goldhammer, Cambridge and London: Harvard 
University Press, 1987), 5-233. 

* Sailer, Patriarchy, 2. 

* Wiedemann (Adults and Children, 2-3), one of few writers to discuss extensively 
children in antiquity, believes the evidence for the Roman child’s view of the world is 
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concerns us here. [GT reveals little, if anything, about the real experiences of children in 
the second century, but it can show how an idealized view of the child functioned in 
Christian thought. 

The following survey endeavours to illustrate the forces that shaped the portrayal 


of the idealized child. It draws upon the major studies of recent decades that focus on the 


nld 


“Roman family,” a term referring as in Bradley’s usage “not merely to the city of Rome 


and its inhabitants but to any place and people imbued with Roman culture in a broad 


sense.”!' Little work has been done on specifically Christian families,'? less still on 


“insufficient.” He does, however, believe some aspects of their lives are recoverable, 
particularly in how adults see their place in the social world. 

Including, but not limited to: Keith R. Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family: Studies 
in Roman Social History (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991); Dixon, Zhe Roman Family, 
idem, The Roman Mother, John K. Evans, War, Women, and Children in Ancient Rome 
(London/New York: Routledge, 1991), 166-209; Saller, Patriarchy, Veyne, “The Roman 
Empire”; Wiedemann, Adults and Children; and essays collected in David J. Kertzer and 
Richard P. Saller, eds., The Family in [taly from Antiquity to the Present (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1991); Beryl Rawson, ed., The Family in Ancient Rome: 
New Perspectives (New York: Cornell University Press, 1986); idem, Marriage, Divorce, 
and Children in Ancient Rome (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991); and Beryl Rawson and 
Paul Weaver, eds., The Roman Family in italy: Status, Sentiment, Space (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1997). 

"' Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 4. “Roman family,” in the present study is 
distinct from the Jewish family, which is treated separately. When the two correspond 
significantly in practice, the term “Mediterranean family” is used. The one hesitation in 
following the approach of the classicists arises when studying families in the outer 
regions of the Empire where Roman culture had made little impact in the period. In 
Syrian Edessa, for example, the household reflected Parthian customs (see J. B. Segal, 
Edessa: “The Blessed City” {Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970]). And Egypt too had some 
notable regional differences (see Naphtali Lewis, Life in Egypt Under Roman Rule 
[Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983]). Mention will be made where such differences affected 
the lives of children. 

2 Works include: Kevin Coyle, “Empire and Eschaton: The Early Church and the 
Question of Domestic Relations,” Eg7 12 (1981): 35-94; Jeffers, “Jewish and Christian 
Families”; Osiek, “The Family in Early Christianity”; Carolyn Osiek and David L. Balch, 
Families in the New Testament World: Households and House Churches (Louisville, Ky.: 
Westminster John Knox, 1997); O. Larry Yarbrough, “Parents and Children in the Letters 
of Paul,” in The Social World of the First Christians: Essays in Honor of Wayne A. 
Meeks (eds. L. Michael White and O. Larry Yarbrough; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
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Jewish; nevertheless, their conclusions are significant and also contribute much to the 
discussion." Special attention will be paid here to the time period of nascent Christianity 
(the first two centuries of the era), to differences between Jewish and “pagan” family life 
and how they interact with one another, and to the lower classes to which Diaspora Jews 
and Christians primarily belonged.'* Given that IGT draws upon a wide variety of 
sources (Jewish and non-Jewish) and influences (lower-class “folk” stories given upper- 
class literary form), the entire spectrum of views on children must be brought to bear in 


determining the roots of its portrayal of the young Jesus. 


7.2 The World of Mediterranean Families. 


Roman, Jewish, and Christian families in the Mediterranean lived in a traditional 
preindustrial society.'? At the economic and administrative head sat the aristocratic 


families who constituted three percent of the population. Serving their needs were a small 


1995), 126-41 (which deals with a time period too early for the present study); essays 
collected in Moxnes, Constructing Early Christian Families; and Geoffrey S. Nathan, 
The Family in Late Antiquity: The Rise of Christianity and the Endurance of Tradition 
(London/New York: Routledge, 2000), particularly pp. 15-54. 

5 Jewish studies are limited to the essays in Cohen (The Jewish Family), individual 
essays by D. Kraemer (“Images of Childhood”) and Jeffers (“Jewish and Christian 
Families”), and the earlier surveys in Moore (/udaism, 2:119-40) and Safrai and Stern, 
The Jewish People, 2:728-92. 

‘* Jeffers characterizes this “lower class” as noncitizens, Greek-speaking slaves, former 
slaves, and freeborn non-Romans (“Jewish and Chnstian Families,” 129; see also Osiek 
and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 97, Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban 
Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul [New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1983], 51-73). 

'S See the description in Osiek and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 36-37. 
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class of retainers: slaves and freedpersons occupying positions as governmental and 
religious functionaries and bureaucrats. Below these were the merchants and artisans. 
Outside the cities there lived the peasants who comprised the vast majority of the society 
at 93 percent of the population.'© Between the elites and nonelites there stretched an 
enormous economic gulf; the two groups essentially represent the upper and lower 
classes of the society. There was no “middle” class to speak of.’ However, 
Mediterranean society separated itself more by status than by class. Those with 
citizenship could take part in civic life, be legally married, retain property, and receive 
the protections of the law. Those without—slaves and freedpersons and those in abject 
poverty—had none of these privileges, though they aspired to acquire them. Hardest 
affected by the distinction between the two groups were the slaves, who constituted 35 
percent of the population.'* They were routinely beaten, sexually exploited, and 
exchanged between masters without thought for the disruption of slave families. The 
master-slave relationship was one of power, and the slaveowner was always quick to 
remind the slave of his or her place. As can be expected, the quality of life for a child in 
this society was greatly affected by the class into which he or she was born. 

But there were far worse times and places for children to have lived. Indeed, the 
first few centuries of the Common Era were a dynamic age for parent-child relations. The 
peace brought by Augustus ushered in an era when family and children were featured 
prominently in legislation and propaganda. Beryl Rawson, among others, relates this 


positive revaluation of family life to efforts of the emperors to increase citizen birth rates, 


6 Ibid, 37. 
'7 Ibid, 91-94: Meeks, The First Urban Christians, 53-55. 
'8 Osiek and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 76. 
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and to promote stability in the empire.'? These efforts are represented in imperial art and 
iconography—for example, the prominence of children in the Ara Pacis (see fig. 7.1), 
and the placement of images of Augustus’ children on coins” —and are put into operation 
in such legislation as Augustus’ rewards for childrearing, Trajan’s alimenta scheme in aid 
of poor children (with accompanying commemorative coins), and various legal efforts in 
the second-century to relax status restrictions.”' The cumulative effect was a connection 
of children to the good of the country. And it appears to have had some effect. From 
around the time of Augustus, children and family were increasingly represented in 
funerary reliefs. Actual positive change in the treatment and valuanon of children, 
however, does not match the frequency of their iconographic representation.” [t is not 
until closer to the fourth century that children start to be seen as something more than 
adults-in-the-making. Nevertheless, Augustus and his successors brought the need for and 
the needs of children into discussion, thereby paving the way for the changes that were to 


come. 


'? Beryl Rawson, “The fconography of Roman Childhood” (in Rawson and Weaver, The 
Roman Family in Italy, 205-32). For more information see D. E. E. Kleiner, “The Great 
Friezes of the Ara Pacis Augustae: Greek Sources, Roman Derivatives and Augustan 
Social Policy,” MEFR 90 (1978). 772-76. 

» The Jewish king Agrippa I also placed the young Agrippa II’s image on several coins. 
See Ya’akov Meshorer, Ancient Jewish Coinage, Vol. 2, Herad the Great Through Bar 
Cochda (New York: Amphora Books, 1982), 52-54. 

* Rawson brings second-century developments into the discussion in “The Iconography 
of Roman Childhood,” 224-32. For more on alimenta see Rawson, “Adult-Child 
Relationships,” 23-24. 

® Janet Huskinson’s response to Rawson, “Iconography: Another Perspective” (in 
Rawson and Weaver, The Roman Family in Italy, 233-38), points out some of the 
difficulties in assessing representations of children. See further section 8.2.1 below. 
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Fig. Th “from the Ara Pacis. 
Reproduced from Wiedemann, Adults and 
Children, pl. 2. 


7.3 Mediterranean Families. 


The Roman family was structurally far different from modern families in the 
West. A typical wealthy household comprised much more than the nuclear family. At the 
head stood the pater familias, the oldest surviving male ascendant. He held power over 
all those within the household including his wife and children as well as those 
freedpersons or slaves and their children who dwelled therein. Married children living 
outside the household also remained under his authority.” These marriages were 


arranged by parents,”* but a spouse would not be chosen from among the child’s own kin. 


4 Beryl Rawson, “The Roman Family,” in Rawson, The Family in Ancient Rome, 7-8. 

* Legally, the pater familias chose his childrens’ mates. Saller (Patriarchy, 127-29), 
however, points out that these decisions more likely were made with the consent of the 
child’s mother as well as the child. Also, daughters who remarry and sons, who normally 
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Unlike Greeks and Egyptians, Romans opposed endogamous marriages.” Couples who 
were not compatible could easily divorce at either spouse’s initiative.” Incidentally, 


marital affection was not expected in the Roman family; most couples were content with 


2 


a measure of concordia.” The frequency of divorce and remarriage in Roman times” 


meant that the home could be populated by the products of a number of relationships.”? In 


marry later than daughters, may have had no surviving parents to dictate their marital 
decisions. See further Susan Treggiari, “Ideals and Practicalities in Matchmaking in 
Ancient Rome,” in Kertzer and Saller, Zhe Family in Italy, 96-99, Dixon, The Roman 
Family, 50. 

* Lewis, Life in Egypt, 43-44. Endogamy was useful as it preserved the family’s status 
and prevented the splintering of inheritances. 

** Bradley (Discovering the Roman Family, 127) states that “to marry for love at Rome 
was to engage in a socially deviant form of behaviour.” Husbands desiring sexual 
satisfaction would find it outside of the marital relationship. Wives, however, were 
expected to tolerate such conduct and were forbidden to enter into adulterous affairs of 
their own (ibid, 128-29; see also Ostek and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 
60-64). 

* Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 18; Treggiari, “Ideals and Practicalities,” 
104-8; Emiel Eyben, Restless Youth in Ancient Rome (London/New York: Routledge, 
1993), 238-40. Many epitaphs applaud the deceased by stating, rather dispassionately, 
that the person lived with her or his spouse “without complaint” (Bradley, Discovering 
the Roman Family, 18). For a look at some of these epitaphs see Jane F. Gardner and 
Thomas Wiedemann, The Roman Household: A Sourcebook (London/New York: 
Routledge, 1991), 47-55. Marriages between Roman soldiers and provincial women 
break the stereotype of the loveless Roman marriage. These kinds of unions were made 
without concern for family alliances and citizenship. For a look at their family 
relationships see Dixon, The Roman Family, 55-58. 

** Bradley (Discovering the Roman Family, 160) proposes a remarriage rate of 39 percent. 
» See Bradley (Discovering the Roman Family, 156-76; idem, “Remarriage and the 
Structure of the Upper-Class Roman Family” in Rawson, Marriage, Divorce, and 
Children, 79-98) for some examples of extremely complicated family structures. See 
further Susan Treggiart, “Divorce Roman Style: How Easy and How Frequent was it?” in 
Rawson, Marriage, Diverce, and Children, 31-46; and Mireille Corbier, “Divorce and 
Adoption as Roman Familial Strategies (le Divorce et l’adoption “en plus’),” in Rawson, 
Marriage, Divorce, and Children in Ancient Rome, 47-78. In her discussion, Corbier 
notes the efforts of the upper classes to engineer divorces for political strategy and 
kinship alliances (60-63; see also idem, “Constructing Kinship in Rome: Marriage and 
Divorce, Filiation and Adoption,” in Kertzer and Saller, The Family in Italy, 136-39, 
Treggian, “Ideals and Practicalities,” 102-4). 
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citizen marriages, the children remained with the father."* Some children, therefore, 
tarely saw their mothers and may not have formed strong bonds with their stepmothers 
and stepsiblings. Among the household slaves and freedpersons, marriages were not 
recognized by law. Unions were made,*' sometimes against slaves’ wishes,”? but these 
could be broken at the whim of the slaveowner to sell his property. Even slave children 
could be taken from their parents at an early age and sold.*? When noncitizen couples 
separated, their children remained with the mother.* High mortality, particularly among 
the lower classes, also contributed to the creation of blended families.*” 

Despite the evidence for considerable variety of structure in the Roman 
household, a number of sources promote an ideal form of the family consonant with the 
modem conception of the nuclear family. Examining images from literature, art and 
epitaphs, Dixon sees in them the promotion of a family model in which the young 
married couple is bound by sexual attraction, supports each other’s wishes, and remains 


partners throughout life. The sources also show parents delighting in their children and 


* Rawson, “The Roman Family,” 35-36. 

* Dixon, The Roman Family, 53. 

* Note the case of Josephus who was forced to marry by his master Vespasian (Life 414- 
15). 

* Beryl Rawson (“Family Life Among the Lower Classes at Rome in the First Two 
Centuries of the Empire,” Classical Philology 61.2 [1966]: 79; also Dixon, The Roman 
Family, 10) notes that citizenship could be awarded to a slave woman who breeds new 
slaves for her master. Paul Weaver (“The Status of Children in Mixed Mamiages,” in 
Rawson, The Family in Ancient Rome, 155-56), however, believes the majority of 
children born to slaves were bom prior to the mother’s manumission. 

* Lower-class marriages between couples of varying status made for complications in 
determining the status of their children. See further Weaver, “The Status of Children”; 
idem, “Children of Freedmen (and Freedwomen)” in Rawson, Marriage, Divorce, and 
Children, 166-90; and idem, “Children of Junian Latins” in Rawson and Weaver, The 
Roman Family in Italy, SS-72; also Jane F. Gardner, “Legal Stumbling-Blocks for 
Lower-Class Families in Rome,” in Rawson and Weaver, The Roman Family in Italy, 35— 
54; on soldiers’ offspring see Dixon, The Roman Family, 55-58. 
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deeply mourning their deaths.*° Though aware of the large distance between this ideal 
and reality, Dixon does find some evidence for the actualization of the model, 
particularly in Cicero’s letters and in epitaphs celebrating univirae, women who spent 
their entire lives with one husband.” For the ideal to have maintained meaning, Dixon 
writes, it must have been achieved on occasion. 

Though the number of people dweiling in the Roman household could be quite 
large, the nuclear family was relatively small. Two or three children seems to have been 
the norm. High infant mortality contributed to this pattern, but families of all classes also 
consctously sought to limit the number of children in their household. The reasons were 
primarily economic: the wealthy had to be careful about splitting the family fortunes,”* 
while the poor had to be able to feed and house their progeny.” Slaves, however, had 
little choice in the matter—a slaveowner may have required the production of new 
property, or, if not, could simply kill unwanted newborns. Nevertheless, having children 
was important in Roman culture; indeed, it is frequently cited in ancient sources as the 
very purpose of marriage.” Children were necessary also for continuing the family 


name,"' and for ensuring the proper care and burial for their parents.*? Yet, as important 


*S Rawson, “The Roman Family,” 37. See further the discussion in Dixon, The Roman 
Mother, 20-34. 

*6 Suzanne Dixon, “The Sentimental Ideal of the Roman Family,” in Rawson, Marriage, 
Divorce, and Children, 99-113. See also Corbier, “Divorce and Adoption,” 49. 

* Dixon, The Roman Family, 84-89. 

8 Saller, Patriarchy, 161. 

*® The accommodations of the lower-classes were typically quite humble, crowded, and 
vulnerable to disease. For a description of such homes in Rome see Jeffers, “Jewish and 
Christian Families,” 131-33 and Osiek and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 
31-32; tn Galilee, see Santiago Guijarro, “The Family in First-Century Galilee,” in 
Moxnes, Constructing Early Christian Families, 42-65. 

“ Rawson, “The Roman Family,” 9. 

* Ibid, 42-43. 
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as these considerations were, they did not seem to be strong enough incentive for the 
citizen-class; their declining populations led legislators to actively encourage them to rear 
children.*? These efforts were criticized at the time out of fear that couples may try to 
have children specifically to gain rewards,* But the critics need not have worried. The 
birthrate of the senatorial and equestrian class saw little change, and a century after 
Augustus’ first legislative efforts, it was a literary commonplace that chiidlessness was 
rewarded socially, regardless of the penaities.*° Those concerned about the endurance of 
the family name could simply adopt an adult male. That way a couple could avoid the 
“messiness” of childhood, and the parents knew exactly what they were getting as an 


heir.” 


* See further section 7.6 below. Other factors beyond simple choice, however, could 
impact birth rates. Osiek and Balch (Families in the New Testament World, 65) point to 
the case of Herculaneum where water was brought into the luxurious houses by pipes 
made of lead. 

*} For details on the legislation see Richard I. Frank, “Augustus’ Legislation on Marriage 
and Children,” California Studies in Classical Antiquity 8 (1976): 41-52; and Dixon, The 
Roman Mother, 71-103. Rewards were offered for providing the state with three 
children; punishments or chastisements were meted out for refusing to have children or 
for not having enough. Romans were free also to limit their family size through 
contraception and abortion (see J. Boswell, The Kindness of Strangers: The Abandonment 
of Children in Western Europe from Late Antiquity to the Renaissance [New York: 
Pantheon, 1988], 58 n. 8) though a woman could encounter disapproval if these methods 
were perceived to be used to deprive her husband of a potential heir (see Rawson, “Adult- 
Child Relationships,” 9; Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 35; Dixon, The Roman 
Mother, 62). 

“ Boswell, The Kindness of Strangers, 58. 

* Dixon, The Roman Family, 120-21; idem, The Roman Mother, 97. 

* Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 34-35. If an outlet for either parental affection or 
abuse was desired, a child could be adopted also from the slave pool (Dixon, The Roman 
Family, 112-13). Such relationships often terminated when the child reached maturity or 
achieved manumission. For a discussion of alumni and vernae—lower-class foster 
children raised (typically) by upper-class couples to pass on the family name and fortune, 
and by the lower-classes to leam a trade—see Beryl Rawson, “Children in the Roman 
Familia,” in Rawson The Family in Ancient Rome, 170-200. On adoption as political 
strategy see Corbier, “Divorce and Adoption,” 63-76. 
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The structure and size of the family was not appreciably different among Jews. 
The role played by the pater familias was evident also in Judaism, both in Biblical 
traditions and in the Roman era.’ Jews owned slaves and were slaves,”® the latter 
situation being more common after the revolts of the time. As in Roman families, 
marriage was considered the sole legitimate goal of the marital relationship (note Philo 
Spec. Laws 3.113; 3.36, 1.112, 1.138), and the motives for rearing children included the 
production of legitimate heirs, the protection of a kind of geneological purity, and the 
perpetuation of the family line.” Childbearing received further encouragement through 
religious obligation. Scripture continually urges Jews to “be fruitful and multiply, and fill 
the earth...” (Gen 1:27-28), it portrays couples striving to overcome the wretchedness of 
childlessness (Gen 30:1-22;1 Sam 1; Deut 25:5-10), and in the Psalms (127:3-5; 128:3- 
6) and apocalyptic literature (e.g. Mal 4:5-6; 7 En. 100:1-2; Zech 8:5) a harmonious, 


abundant family life is held up as an ideal.*' Adoption was also practiced but Jews seem 


“ For a survey of biblical practice see Tikva Frymer-Kensky, “Families in Ancient 
Israel,” in The Family Handbook (ed. Herbert Anderson et al.; Louisville, Ky.: 
Westminster John Knox, 1998), 278-80. In connection with Philo, see Reinhartz, 
“Parents and Children,” 77. 

* Dale B. Martin, “Slavery and the Ancient Jewish Family,” in Cohen, The Jewish 
Family in Antiquity, 113; Peskowitz, ““Family/tes’ in Antiquity,” 14-15); Moore, 
Judaism, 2: 135-40; Safrai and Stern, The Jewish People, 2:751-52; Osiek and Balch, 
Families in the New Testament World, 76. Jeffers (“Jewish and Christian Families,” 147- 
49) lists primary sources on Jews as slaves. He notes also that slave Jews tended to 
emulate the practices of their host families, in part because their religio-cultural activities 
were restricted in the Roman household. 

* On the divine ordinance of marriage see Moore, Judaism, 2:119-20; Safrai and Stern, 
The Jewish People, 2:750. For more on Philo see Reinhartz, “Parents and Children,” 69. 

* Peskowitz, “‘Family/ies’ in Antiquity,” 20. 

*t See the concise overview of scripture references in Judith M. Gundry-Volf, “The Least 
and the Greatest: Children in The New Testament,” in The Child in Christian Thought 
(ed. Marcia J. Bunge; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2000), 34-36. O. Larry 
Yarbrough (“Parents and Children in the Jewish Family of Antiquity,” in Cohen, The 
Jewish Family in Antiquity, 59) suggests looking further at apocalyptic literature for hints 
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to have required less incentive than upper-class Romans to bear their own children.* The 
typical number of children in the Jewish family was also three, though two is prescribed 
in rabbinic literature as the fulfillment of the commandment (m. Yebam. 6.6 and m. ‘Ed. 
1.13).8 Divorce was legal among Jews, but not as readily entered into. In the event of 
dissolution, fathers always retained guardianship,” though polygamous marriages may 
have provided an avenue for Jewish mothers to stay with their children. Again, if 
slaves, Jews would have had little choice as to how many children they would conceive 
Of rear. 

Judged by modem standards, the Mediterranean household was a tess than ideal 
environment for raising children. The household was a dynamic, complex unit, with 
various comings and goings among siaves and slaveowners. Motives for childrearing 
appear solely self-serving, either for the individual or the state/community; there is little 
evidence that couples desired children purely for the joy of the experence, though 
affective considerations are unlikely to be discussed in the sources. Children were 
apparently valued by their parents, but most often, it seems, as a means of providing for 
the future care and perpetuation of the family. 
at ideal parent-child relationships. A similar description of filial impiety in anarchic times 
can be found in Hesiod, Op. 174~—89, and Mark 13:12 par. 

* Contraception was allowed in certain cases, though primarily for the health of a 
pregnant woman (Safrai and Stern, The Jewish People, 2:764). 

* Yarbrough, “Parents and Children,” 41. 

*R. Kraemer, “Jewish Mothers and Daughters,” 104. 

** Though legal according to Mosaic law, polygamy was not common among Palestinian 
Jews in this period (see Moore, Judaism, 2:122; Safrai and Stem, The Jewish People, 
2:749-50). The Babatha archive, however, provides some evidence for the practice at the 
time of Bar Kochba. According to Jeffers (“Jewish and Christian Families, 136), there is 
no evidence of any polygamy among Jews in Rome. 

* Saller (Patriarchy, 95-96) acknowledges the fluidity of the wealthy Roman family but 


questions the ability to measure how these circumstances affected bonds between parents 
and children. 
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7.4 Birth and Infancy. 


Infancy in Roman times was a period in a child’s life fraught with danger. Many 
children did not survive childbirth, nor did their mothers; others were lucky simply to 
survive the precarious first week of life. Those who did then had to pass through a 
pertlous gauntlet of disease, inadequate parenting skills, physical and sexual abuse, and 
long days of rigorous labour. 

Childbirth came early in a world where girls were betrothed as children. In both 
Jewish and non-Jewish societies, a girl could marry at the onset of puberty; betrotha! 
could take place earlier, even at birth for imperial families.” Two Jewish inscriptions 
from Rome, for example, record marriages of girls at 12 years of age (C// 69, 105). 
Another (C// 141) illustrates the potential proximity in age between a mother and her 
daughter. In it Dulcitia memorializes her mother Melitium, who died at the age of 29. 
Typically, however, the average age of first marriage for girls was in the late teens.” 
Men, on the other hand, tended to marry at an age closer to 30. The young age at which 
women gave birth contributed to high infant mortality already made dangerous by disease 
and inadequate medical knowledge. [n the first months of life, 23-30 percent of infants 
*7 Rawson, “The Roman Family,” 21. 

** Saller, Patriarchy, 41. 

*® Tbid. 

© For an overview of living conditions and their effect on infant mortality see Saller, 
Patriarchy, 21. Robert Enenne (“Ancient Medical Conscience and the Life of Children,” 
Journal of Psychohistory 4.2 [1976]: 152-53) notes the lack of interest in infants shown 
by the medical writers. “No doctor,” he writes, “seems to have been thoroughly interested 
in it...one can also wonder whether the sick child was not, as the weak infant, considered 
as not deserving to live.” See also Rawson, “Adult-Child Relationships,” 15; Peter 
Garsey, “Child Rearing in Ancient Italy,” in Kertzer and Saller, The Family in Italy, 56- 


59; Jean-Pierre Néraudau, Etre enfant &@ Rome (Paris: Société d'Edition Les Belles 
Lettres, 1984), 74-83. 
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died (as opposed to one percent today in the developed world); 50 percent did not reach 
the age of 10.°' With such a high incidence of infant death, parents were cautious about 
forming attachments to their offspring. As a result, children were not named until the 
eighth day (for girls) or ninth day (for boys) of life, and the death of newborns was 
rarely commemorated.” 

Just as epitaphs seldom record the deaths of infants, they are silent also about the 
incidence of infant exposure. It was perfectly legal in the Empire for fathers to expose a 
child deemed unfit or inconvenient to live.” Many of the victims were from poor families 


who could not afford to feed another mouth.® Slave children were exposed at the whim 


§' Saller, Patriarchy, 25. See also the discussions in Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 
11-17; and Garmsey, “Child Rearing,” 51-52. 

* Augustus’ /ex Julia et Papia did not consider parents eligible to receive the benefits of 
the legislation until they had three children who survived to their naming ceremonies 
(Rawson, “Adult-Child Relationships,” 14). 

* Note Cicero’s reflection on infant mortality: “the same grumblers think that if a small 
child dies, the loss must be borne calmly; if an infant in the cradle, there must not even be 
a lament” (Tusc. 1.93 [King, LCL]). And consider also the gravestone of Julia Pothousa 
(/G 52.413), an Arcadian girl of 12 whose parents wished she had died younger, before 
they had grown so attached to her. For representative infant commemoration statistics 
and funerary customs see Gamsey, “Child Rearing,” 52-53 and Brent Shaw, “The 
Cultural Meaning of Death,”in Kertzer and Saller, The Family in Italy, 70~71. Scholars 
debate the effect of high infant mortality on the emotional investment which parents 
placed in their newborn children (see Mark Golden, “Did the Ancients Care When Their 
Children Died?” GR 35 (1988]: 152-63 for an overview of the discussion). For her part, 
Dixon (The Roman Family, 99-100) believes high infant mortality did lead to parental 
detachment but the lack of commemoration need not imply that the children were not 
moumed; parents may have neglected to mark their child’s death for such reasons as 
social pressure or lack of money. 

* For a thorough discussion of exposure see Boswell, The Kindness of Strangers, 53-179. 
* Veyne (“The Roman Empire,” 11) adds political factors: “when the well-loved prince 
Germanicus died, the plebs indicated their displeasure with the god’s government by 
smashing their temples, and some parents apparently exposed their infants.” 

Some peasants gave extra offspring to others (Veyne, “The Roman Empire,” 10), some 
sold them to slave-traffickers (ibid, 55), or lost them in a pledge against a debt (Osiek and 
Balch, Family in the New Testament World, 78). Ancient commentators, even Jewish and 
Christian writers, are more forgiving of exposure committed by the poor. Pseudo- 
Quintilian distinguishes between exposure by the rich, who hoped never to see their child 
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of the head of the household. Even the nch abandoned children, though for more selfish 
reasons: if the child was discovered to be illegitimate, or was likely to affect the 
distribution of the family property—new males could split inheritances, or break a will,®” 
new females required costly dowries. Exposed children either died or, as hoped, were 
picked up by strangers. In such cases they might be adopted,” or raised for profit as 
slaves, prostitutes, or beggars."” Though the practice of exposure was legal and 
widespread, ancient writers seem uneasy about the issue. In fiction and myth,” 
abandonment tums out happily, indicating, on the one hand, acknowledgment of the 
practice, and on the other, a desire for these children to survive and prosper.” Roman law 
even provides some avenues for the parents or relatives to reclaim an abandoned or sold 


child. By preserving the real father’s rights, the laws allowed an enslaved child to regain 


again, and the poor, who, compelled only by poverty, did all they could to ensure that the 
infant might someday be reclaimed (see Veyne, “The Roman Empire,” 11); Aelian (Var. 
hist. 2.7) writes against abandonment but is sympathetic to the sale of children by the 
poor; and Plutarch (Mor. 497E) claims the poor considered their lives so miserable that 
they chose not to rear children out of love for them. 

*” Rawson (“Adult-Child Relationships,” 10) believes there is little explicit evidence that 
children were aborted or killed for this reason. 

“ Given the lower social value, and high cost, of females in antiquity, girls were more 
likely to be exposed. However, evidence for higher female exposure is difficult to find. 
The notorious letter of Hilarion (P. Oxy. 4.744), with the writer’s cavalier command to 
his wife to cast out their newbom child if it is female, points in that direction, as does 
Augustus’ allowance for any citizen who was not a senator to marry freedwomen because 
“among the nobility there were far more males than females” (Dio, Hist. 54.16.2 [Cary, 
LCL]). Yet, Rawson finds no clear evidence of a serious imbalance of the sexes in the 
Roman population (“The Roman Family,” 18; idem, “Adult-Child Relationships,” 11; see 
also Veyne, “The Roman Empire,” 9). 

* in Egypt it was illegal to adopt foundlings (Lewis, Life in Egypt, 58). 

™ Dixon, The Roman Family, 129; Veyne, “The Roman Empire,” 9; Evans, War, Women 
and Children, 169 

™ Boswell lists among the prominent victims of exposure the twin sons who founded 
Rome, Oedipus, [on (founder of the Ionians), Cyrus (founder of the Persian empire), 
Jupiter, and a number of other members of the Greco-Roman pantheon (Zhe Kindness of 
Strangers, 76-77; see also Néraudeau, Etre enfant, 192-202). 

? Boswell, The Kindness of Strangers, 76-79. 
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freedom. These laws, however, reflect more of an anxiety over status than affection or 
remorse.” They also reinforce the difference in value between a wanted and an unwanted 
child. Indeed, the acceptance of abandonment in Roman and other preindustrial societies 
appears to have no connection to the quality of care for those children who survived.” 
Stringent penalties for kidnapping,’* but not abandonment, further prove that the state 
was prepared to support parents’ choices to rear or not to rear their children. 

Jewish children were far less likely to fall victim to exposure. Though the biblical 
record of the practice is not unblemished,”® Jews in the Roman period were known for, 
and even ridiculed for, their reluctance to expose unwanted children.” Philo writes 
against it (Spec. Laws 3.116, and note his changes to the Moses story in Moses 1.10-11), 
and Josephus (dg. dp. 2:24) claims Jewish law prohibited it. Nevertheless, there is some 
evidence for infanticide among Jews.”® The Mishnah (Ketub. 4.6) too reports that a father 
is not required to maintain a daughter.” Subsequent commentary in the Talmud states 


that there is no legal obligation to maintain either sons or daughters, but there is a moral 


7 Ibid, 65-68. See further Rawson “Children in the Roman Familia,” 172-73. The same 
anxiety over status is reflected in laws against suppositio, the passing off of foundlings as 
biological heirs (Boswell, Zhe Kindness of Strangers, 74). 

 Garsey, “Child Rearing,” 50-51; Golden, “Did the Ancients Care,” 158. 

"5 See Boswell, The Kindness of Strangers, 74. Kidnapping was a capital crime. 

% Boswell (The Kindness of Strangers, 139) cites numerous examples of, or 
acknowledgment of, abandonment (e.g. Moses in Exod 2; Ezekiel’s extended metaphor 
of Israel as an abandoned child in 16:4~5), parental sacrifice (e.g. Gen 22; Judg 9:5; 
11:30-40; 2 Kgs LL; 2 Chr 22:10-12), the execution of children (Lev 26:29; Deut 28:53- 
56; 2 Kgs 6:28-25; Jer 19:9; Ezek 5:10; Lam 2:20), infanticide (2 Kgs 8:12; Ps 137:9; 
Hos 13:16 [t4:1]; Exod 1:22), and the selling of children (Gen 19, 37; Exod 21:7; 2 Kgs 
4:1; Neh [2 Esd] 5:1, 2, 5; Amos 2:6, 8:6). 

” R. Kraemer, “Jewish Mothers and Daughters,” 108 n. 50 lists the primary sources. 

™ As evidence, R. Kraemer (“Jewish Mothers and Daughters,” 108) cites CP/ 421, a tax 
tegister from Arsinoe (Egypt) dated to 73 C.E. The register mentions a 20-year-oid 
Jewish mother of two, and two 22-year-old mothers each with one child. The CP/ editors 
adduce the difference, among other reasons, to the possibility of exposure. 

” See the discussion in Boswell, The Kindness of Strangers, 150-52. 
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one. The poor are exempted, however. And, as in Roman law, the Talmud makes rulings 
on marriage rights of foundlings and the parents’ rights to reclaim the child. In Talmudic 


times, at least, the reality of abandonment among Jews is far removed from the ideal. 





Fig. 7.2: The mid-second century sarcophagus of M. Comelius Statius features an 
idealized representation of the changing roles of the father with his son. Reproduced 
from Janet Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, pi. 2.1. 


Even those parents who chose to rear their offspring may have had little interest in 
affective bonding with their children. Within upper-class households, wetnurses 
commonly took charge of nurturing newborns.*' The wetnurse, or nutrix, was the child’s 
primary caregiver for the first three years and was even charged with teaching the child to 
speak.” Wealthier households may have employed also a male assistant.” However, the 


practice of wetnursing need not imply indifference to the child’s care; as today, some 


*® Janet Huskinson, Roman Children’s Sarcophagi: Their Decoration and its Social 
Significance (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996). 

* For a detailed study of wet-nursing see Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 13-36 
(=“Wet-nursing at Rome: a Study in Social Relations,” 201—29 in Rawson, The Family in 
Ancient Rome); also Dixon, The Roman Mother, 120-29; and Evans, War, Women and 
Children, 127-30 For information on the immediate care of newborns, including 
swaddling, cradles, length of nursing, see Etienne, “Ancient Medical Conscience,” 144— 
48; for the rituals that attended birth see Rawson, “Adult-Child Relationships,” 13--14; 
Gamsey, “Child Rearing,” 52-53; Dixon, The Roman Family, 101; and Osiek and Balch, 
Families in the New Testament World, 83. 

© Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 26. To this end, Quintilian recommends 
selecting servants who can speak well (/nst. 1.1.5). 

® Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 50. 
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women died in childbirth, and some mothers were either unable or unwilling to nurse.” 
Furthermore, the lower classes sometimes used wetnurses to avoid disruption in full-time 
employment or servitude, and the upper classes to space children closer together. The 
quality of care could vary with the ability of the nurse;*° for instance, infants were 
susceptible to malnourishment if the nurse fed her own children first.” The slave nurse 
could even resent suckling her master’s children.™ Nevertheless, affective ties between 
children and their nurses could and did last throughout their lifetimes,®’ pethaps to the 
detriment of the relationship between the children and their mothers.” Wetnursing was 
also a practice in Jewish families, though certainly it was not as widespread. The Hebrew 
prophets and the Mishnah oblige mothers to nurse, however, when sickness or death 


rendered the mother unavailable, the family had no choice but to employ a wetnurse.”! 


* Ibid, 26. 

*5 Gamsey, “Child Rearing,” 51. 

** Etienne (“Ancient Medical Conscience,” 148-49) cites a number of writers (Soranus, 
Aristophanes, Sextus Empiricus, Tacitus, Aulus Gellius) who point out the inadequacies 
of nurses and the haphazard way a nurse typically was selected. Soranus and Oribasius 
each detail criteria for choosing a wetnurse. 

* Given the inadequate advice given to mothers on weaning strategies and the erroneous 
devaluation of colostrum, malnourishment was common no matter who nursed the child 
(see Garnsey, “Child Rearing,” 62-65). 

* The wetnurse’s own loss of an infant, a situation that makes her capable of nursing, also 
may affect her emotional well-being (Garnsey, “Child Rearing,” 61). 

® Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 20, Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 144— 
45; Dixon, The Roman Mother, 32-33. However, the disciplined child, Martial writes 
(11.29), is expected to assert his or her social superiority as an adult and cut the ties to 
low-status caregivers. 

™ A popular saying has it that the grief of a nurse was second only to that of a mother 
(Publilius Syrus, Maxims 659). Rawson (“Adult-Child Relationships,” 29) and 
Wiedemann (Adults and Children, 16-17) admit the possibility that physical distancing 
brought with it emotional distancing. This is precisely why Favorinus (Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. att. 2.1.23) spoke against wetnursing. Consider also the comment by Gillian Clark 
(“The Fathers and the Children,” in The Church and Childhood {ed. Diane Wood; SCH 
31; Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994], 9) that a mother already may have felt distanced from 
her child since she could choose neither her partner nor the time of her pregnancy. 

*' Safrai and Stem, The Jewish People, 2:768. 
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In many cases, the nutrix would have provided far better care for the infant than 
its own parents. With girls marrying and having children as young as twelve, their 
parenting abilities would scarcely have been adequate. Unlike today, fathers would have 
felt no responsibility to assist their partners and even may have been absent from the 
home for long stretches of time due to state business abroad or forced separation by the 
slaveowner.”” The connection between the nurse and infant, therefore, was likely the 
most meaningful relationship of the child’s early years. 

To many Mediterranean infants parents were virtual strangers, in some cases even 
assassins. The child chosen to be reared would spend most of her or his first years in the 
company of a surrogate parent; the child lucky to be saved after exposure could spend life 
in a heil of his or her “benefactor’s” making, or, in rare cases, a life of luxury as a 
wealthy citizen’s pet; the rest either died in a midwife’s warm arms or on a cold garbage 
heap. In all cases, a distinction is made between the wanted and the unwanted child. The 
former is given the protection of the law, for the latter, that same law allows the child to 


be killed, enslaved, or prostituted. 
7.5 Childhood. 
At the age of three infants entered childhood, a period stretching from infancy to 
the onset of puberty. Throughout these youthful years, the child was prepared for adult 
life. For many, childhood was fleeting. While the wealthy males could spend several 


more years in playful adolescence, girls were rushed into early marriage, and the poor 


* Jeffers, “Jewish and Chnstian Families,” 141. 
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into a lifetime of labour. Most children in antiquity, therefore, had little opportunity to be 
children. 

As in their infancy, Romans spent much of their childhood with surrogate parents. 
Children only grew closer to their parents the nearer they approached adulthood. The wet 
nurse who suckled the upper-class infant girl could continue her nurturing role and 
become educatrix or paedagoga to the child.” Upper-class, and some lower-class,” bovs 
would be taken under the wing of a paedagogus. It was expected that the paedagogus, 
though a slave, would have great moral influence on the child, and so would have to be 
chosen with care.** The nurse or puedagogus was expected to socialize the child, to teach 
her or him to be well-mannered and polite, to provide moral discipline, and to introduce 
him or her to culture, including the myths and legends of the gods.* Nurses were charged 
particularly with teaching girls about the private world (running the household), and the 
paedagogus with teaching boys about the public world.” Upper-class children also may 
have forged strong bonds with another type of surrogate parent: the guardian. This 
figure’s role was to guard the minor child’s fortune. With over one-third of children 


having lost their fathers before the age of twenty-five, guardianship was relatively 


* Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 20. See also Wiedemann, Adults and 
Children, 144-45; Dixon, The Roman Mother, 149-55. 

* Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 62. 

5 Rawson, “The Roman Family,” 39; Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 53, H. I. 
Martou, A History of Education in Antiquity (trans. George Lamb; New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1956), 143-44. De Mause (“The Evolution of Childhood,” 43-45) accuses some 
pedagogues of sexually abusing their charges. For further evidence of freebom and 
upper-class incest and pederasty see Evans, War, Women and Children, 170. 

%* Marrou, A History of Education, 142. The entire family could join in the socialization 
of the child during festivals, at the theatre, and on other social occasions (see Rawson, 
“Adult-Child Relationships” 17-19). 

* Upper-class girls also could be assigned male nurses who would introduce them to the 
public world (Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 61). 
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common.” Though these caregivers—the nurse, the paedagogus, the guardian—may 
seem inadequate parents by today’s standards, they provided the young upper-class child 
with a stability sorely needed given the chaos of the Roman household.” As parents, 
step-parents, and step-siblings came and went, the surrogate parent may have been the 
child’s only constant companion.'” 

Before formal education began, the child’s years were marked primarily by 
play.'°' Much of the play, however, even at this young age, was intended as preparation 


for adult life. A girl’s dolls were not infants but young women of marnageable age, 


illustrating again that upper-class women were not expected to be child minders.'** Boys 


played games of status differentiation, with one of them appointed leader or winner and 
another picked as loser. Games of later childhood, such as chariot racing and gtadiatorial 
contests, show further efforts of the young to imitate adult life. 

The early instruction of children receives particular emphasis in Judaism.’ 
Twice daily the Jewish father was reminded of his duty to teach his children when he 
recited the Shema’ (Deut 6:4-7).'" According to Philo, this began in infancy with the 


acknowledgment of the one God (Spec. Laws 115). Josephus essentially agrees, writing 


%* Saller, Patriarchy, 181-203. Mothers could also function as guardians (Dixon, The 
Roman Mother, 63-64) though this practice invites controversy in the sources. 

* Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 57. 

‘© The importance of surrogate parents to their charges is reflected in the flexible use of 
the affectionate terms mammae and tattae (mummy and daddy) which are applied by 
adult children in commemorations to various types of caregivers, as well as to parents 
and grandparents. See further Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 76-102; Dixon, 
The Roman Mather, 146-49. 

'*! See the discussions of play in Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 146-53; and Rawson, 
“Adult-Child Relationships,” 19-20. 

102 Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 149. 

(3 A detailed overview of education in Judaism can be found in Safrai and Stern, The 
Jewish People, 2:945—70. 

'* Yarbrough, “Parents and Children,” 48; Safrai and Stern, The Jewish People, 2-947. 
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that Jewish children learn the Law as soon as they are able to understand anything (4g. 
Ap. 2.18).' Such instruction was passed on typically from father to son and,” judging 
from 4 Maccabees (18:10-19; see also Tob 4:5-19), would include “the law and the 
prophets,” as well as the Psalms, Proverbs and tales of legendary Jewish figures. The 
setting was the home and the synagogue, particularly during festival times.'” 
Presumably, enslaved Jews would have as much ability to teach their children the Law as 
interaction with their children allowed. The survival of Judaism in the Diaspora is 
testament to the ability of Jewish families to pass on these traditions.'™ 

Children of the lower-classes would not have had as much opportunity to enjoy 
play as the upper-class children. Instead, they entered early the fteld of work in which 
they would spend their lives. Some were at work by the age of five and became experts in 
their craft by twelve.'°* Typically this meant waking up to a long day’s labour that began 


td 


at sunrise and ended at sunset. Other children’s lives, however, were worse still. They 


were forced into prostitution by their poor parents, or rescued from exposure only to be 
intentionally disfigured as a way to enhance their appeal as beggars, or they became 
deliciae, the handsome little boys whose job was to cater to the sexual whims of their 


slaveowners.!!! 


'°S Yarbrough, “Parents and Children,” 44. 

°° There are indications that a mother or grandmother could also provide instruction (Tob 
1:8), and that a daughter would be taught “according to the law of Moses” (Sus 3; see 
also the debate over teaching a daughter in m. Sotah 3.4). See further the discussions in 
Yarbrough, “Parents and Children,” 42; Moore, Judaism, 128-29; and Safrat and Stem, 
The Jewish People, 955. 

'” Yarbrough, “Parents and Children,” 42. 

'§ Yarbrough, “Parents and Children,” 49. The continuation of Jewish traditions is so 
important to Philo that he advocates the execution of apostate sons (Spec. Leg. t.54—56). 
'® Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 115. 

110 bid. 

"tt Evans, War, Women and Children, 141, 168-69; Dixon, The Roman Mother, 112. 
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Young children also had religious functions.'’ The fragility of children, 
particularly in birth and infancy, made necessary the creation of numerous deities to 
protect both the young and their mothers.’ Children were considered also to be in closer 
contact to the spiritual world than adults as they have only recently entered the earthly 
world. This liminality, coupled with their marginality in adult male society, made 
children prime objects of religious power. Their words, behaviour, and antics at play 
could be interpreted as prophetic or portentous; their body parts could be used for magic. 
Even their presence was considered auspicious: misshapen births were taken as omens, 
children had important roles at religious functions, a deceased newbom could be buried 
beneath the home,'"* and a child’s ghost could be invoked against an enemy. The spiritual 
powers attributed to children illustrate how they were regarded by the adult males who 
held true power in ancient society; that is, children’s sexual and intellectual purity 
rendered them nonhuman, and though therefore special, they could become merely 


objects to be read or used. 


"2 See the discussions in Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 176~86; Néraudeau, Etre 
enfant, 229-42; for Christianity see Currie, “Childhood and Chnistianity,” 193-201. 

3 Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 176. Augustine (Civ. 7,2) scoffs at the number of 
deities assigned to the protection of the infant. 

'* For further discussion of infant burial practices see Garmsey, “Child Rearing,” 52-53. 
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Fig. 7.3: A school scene from Herculaneum shows the 
beating of a pupil by his teacher. Reproduced from 
Wiedemann, Adults and Children, pi. 4. 


At the age of seven most children, Jewish and non-Jewish, began primary 


jus 


school.’ The interplay between an upper-class child’s home and school life can be seen, 


albeit through an adult’s eyes, in the pages of a Roman school-book: 


I go out of my bedroom with my tutor [paedagogus] and my nurse to greet my 
father and my mother. I greet them both and kiss them both. [ go find my writing 
kit and my exercise book and give them to my slave. Then everything is ready. 
Followed by my tutor, [ go out of the house and set off to school. [ make my 
way through the portico which leads to school. My school fellows come to meet 
me. I greet them and they greet me back. I come to the staircase. I go up the 
stairs quietly. I raise the curtain and greet the assistant teachers. I greet the 
master and he kisses me.''® 


All levels of society could be represented in the schoolhouse: upper and lower classes, 
boys and girls. '!’ The wealthiest families, however, would educate their children at home 


with a parent or paedagogus serving as instructor;''* some particularly large households 


"™ On Greco-Roman education see Marrou’s classic A History of Education in Antiquity, 
95-313 (especially 229-313), also, the overviews in Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 
164-70; and Ostek and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 68-74. For the age 
of entry into Jewish primary schools see D. Kraemer, “Images of Childhood,” 69. 

"5 From Keith Hopkins, “Everyday Life for the Roman Schoolboy,” History Today 43 
(1993): 26. 

"7 Rawson, “Adult-Child Relationships,” 20. 

"8 Marrou, A History of Education, 266. 
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had their own schools (paedagogium) for the rudimentary education of slave children.'! 
Neither schools nor their teachers were held in much regard in antiquity; classrooms were 
noisy and crowded, teachers were untrained, poorly paid and of low status.'”’ The 
classroom often was remembered in adulthood also as the scene of brutality and sexual 
abuse. Indeed, the words used for education, disciplina or the Hebrew muisar, can also be 
translated as “punishment.”"?! References to beatings by schoolteachers in classical and 
antique literature are numerous; '” some writers give voice to their childhood fears of the 
teacher in their stories of children returning the abuse.'” Anecdotes of sexual abuse are 
less common but no less compelling.'* By the end of the first century there was some 
relaxation of brutal teaching practices. Instead of beatings, rewards were offered as 
incentives to leam; however, this practice was criticized by the severer moralists of the 


old school.'” Primary school studies appear to have been of low quality. With no state 


? Tbid. The education of slaves was typically limited to the skills they would need for 
their tasks, though this could include discussing literature with their owners. 

' Thid, 145-46 and 267; Rawson, “The Roman Family,” 39. 

1 Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 28; Martou, A History of Education, 159. 

'2 References to beating by schoolteachers in classical and antique literature are legion. 
For primary sources see Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 28-29, and Evans, War, 
Women and Children, 169-70. Evans (ibid, 201 n. 22) notes also a graffito from Pompeii 
that makes it clear that students who neglected their lessons could expect a flogging (CIZ 
4.4208). 

13 Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 29, 179. An ancient fable relates the story of a fifth- 
century B.C.E. schoolteacher of Falerii who, during a siege of his city by the Romans, 
kidnapped his pupils and surrendered them to the enemy. To his alarm, the Romans 
handed the schoolteacher over to the same children to be beaten to death (Livy 5.27.9). In 
a similar story, Cassian of Imola, a third-century C.E. Christian schoolteacher, was said 
to have been handed over to his own non-Christian pupils for execution; they killed him 
with their styluses (Prudentius, Perist. 9 [PL 60:432)). 

48 Marrou, A History of Education, 268; Evans, War, Women and Children, 169-70. 
Evans lists evidence from Juvenal, Suetonius, and graffiti from Herculaneum (where the 
terms fellator and cinaedus appear on walls in three different places). Wiedemann (Adults 
and Children, 30-31) quickly dismisses accusations of pederasty against the Romans. His 
position is countered by Eyben (Restless Youth, 241-46). 

' Marrou, A History of Education, 272-73. 
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support or regulation, the schools followed no standard curriculum and accomplished 
little more than teaching the child to read, write, count, and perform simple arithmetic. '*° 
At twelve most children’s schooling was over. Only children of wealthy households, few 
of them girls, continued on into secondary and higher education. 

Primary education in the Jewish homeland was different in many respects from 
Roman schooling. Education was considered vital for the continuation of Jewish culture. 
Therefore, it received state sponsorship, with schools run in every town in the first 
century.'”’ Boys, both rich and poor, could attend, but girls could not. The teacher too 


was held in much higher regard,'"* though teaching methods, including harsh discipline, 


129 


were much the same as elsewhere.'~” The skills taught in the Roman classroom, reading 


and wnting, were no different in Jewish primary education, but great emphasis was 
placed on reciting scripture and learning about Jewish culture. '*° 

Along with education, Roman and Jewish fathers were obliged to discipline their 
children. It is in this regard that young children seemed to have had most of their contact 


with parents. Proverbial references to mothers are not as nurturers but as 


disciplinarians."’' As for fathers, Roman and Jewish law gave them the power to take 


their children’s lives.!>? However, in the Roman fathers’ case, Saller has been vocal in 


'26 Thid, 147-58. 

"27 Safrai and Stern, The Jewish People, 2:946. 

"8 Thid, 2:957; Moore, Judaism, 1:317. 

'? Safrai and Stem, The Jewish People, 2:954. Movements to curb harsh discipline are 
discussed p. 955. 

50 See ibid, 2:950—52 and Moore, Judaism, 1:318 on the classroom content. 

5! Dixon, The Roman Mother, 131. 

‘2 In Judaism, Deut 21:18-21 recommends capital punishment for the failure of 
disobeying parents, an injunction which Philo (Spec. Laws 2.247-48) still found 
acceptable in his day. For other biblical references to discipline see the discussion in 
Yarbrough, “Parents and Children,” 45-46. On Philo, see Reinhartz, “Parents and 
Children,” 74-77. 
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showing that such actions were rare.'”? Fathers who acted cruelly to their children were 
condemned and paternal moderation was praised as a virtue. ‘M4 Filial relations in the late 
Republic household, Saller writes, were governed more by pietas, mutual affection and 
devotion: “fathers were morally bound by pieras to care for the interests of their children, 
as much as children were bound to respect and to obey their parents, mothers as weil as 
fathers.”'?> Children also were not disciplined by their fathers as harshly as the household 
slaves.'*° The whip was slaves’ constant reminder of their inferior status. It would not do 


137 


for a freeborn to be placed in such a submissive position.’ Corporal punishment was 


used mostly for the young child, though writers of the time advised restraint in this 
practice; older children would be reprimanded.'® In all cases, a child’s behaviour was 
seen as a reflection on the household. The parents’ honour rested on their ability to 
control their children.'” 

The sources for the family in antiquity depict the parent-child relationship as cold, 
distant, and pragmatic. This depiction, however, is inevitable given that the majority of 
the evidence is derived from texts which show little interest in everyday life. For a 


window into more intimate interactions between parents and their children we must look 


¥ Saller, Patriarchy, 102-132 and idem, “Corporal Punishment, Authority, and 
Obedience in the Roman Household” in Rawson, Marriage, Divorce, and Children, 144- 
65. The same position is taken up by Emiel Eyben in his copiously noted essay “Fathers 
and Sons” (in Rawson, Marriage, Divorce, and Children, 114-43). 

4 Saller, Patriarchy, 120. Some fathers, however, were criticized for being too 
accommodating with their children (see Eyben, Restless Youth, 207). 

5 Saller, Patriarchy, 227. 

6 Female slaves could be both physically and sexually abused (ibid, 152). 

37 Thid, 143. 

"4 bid, 147. 

“ Eyben, Restless Youth, 203. A lack of respect for elders was considered by some a 
hallmark of youth. Pliny (Ep. 8.23) praises Junius Avitus for being an exception to this 
stereotype. A second-/third-century letter from the child Theon (P. Oxy. 1.119), in which 
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to ancient letters and funerary inscriptions. Cicero writes often in his letters of his 
children and grandchildren, and takes pleasure in their activities.'"° He sympathizes with 
his nephew, Quintus junior, on his parents’ divorce (Art. 6.3.8) and includes various 
affectionate greetings to children—for example: “Please give Attica a kiss from me for 
being such a merry little thing. It is what one likes to see in children” (Art. 16.11.8 
[Bailey, LCL]). Cicero’s speeches to juries also refer to the particular love fathers bore 
their daughters (e.g. Verr. 2.1.112; Afur. 23).'*' Fronto’s correspondence with his student 
Marcus Aurelius reveals the writer’s sympathy in the face of child illness and death, and 
his delight in watching the behaviour of his grandchildren (Amic., 1.12).'*? Several other 
figures are said to have spent considerable time with their children: Cato Censor regularly 
attended his infant son’s bath unless public duty called him away (Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 
20.4); Aulus Gellius placed attending to his children’s education above his studies (Noct. 


143 


att, Praef. 23; see also Symmachus, Ep. 13.20);"" and Augustus and Livia greatly 


moumed the death, in childhood, of one particularly endearing grandson (Suetonius, Gai. 
7).'" Children appear also in fiction and poetry. Dixon cites several literary allusions to 
small children which celebrate the typical charactenstics of a child (Lucretius 3.895-96, 
Catullus, Epith., 61.209-13; Martial 5.34:7-8).'*° Another source for affective 


descriptions of children is tombstones. Typically the dead were remembered using stock 


he expresses anger at his father for not taking him along on a trip to Alexandria, shows 
that spoiled children were just as common in the past as they are today. 

' See the discussion in Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 84-89. 

't Mentioned in Dixon, The Roman Mother, 28. 

"2 See Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 96-97. 

“3 Mentioned in Dixon, The Roman Mother, 27. 

' Thid, 112. 

45 Thid. See also Mark Golden, Children and Childhood in Classical Athens (Baltimore, 
Md.: John Hopkins University Press, 1990), 8-9. 
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phrases. Commemorations such as that of the infant Anteis Chrysostom (C/L 4.34421),' 
however, break from the stereotypes: 

Her most unhappy parents, Faenomenus and Helpis, set up the dedication 

to Anteis Chrysostom—sweet prattler and chatterbox—who lived three 

years, five months and three days, our dearly beloved, well behaved 

daughter, with her piping voice. Porctus Maximus and Porcia Charita and 

Porcia Helias and Sardonyx and Menophilus who tended her to the day of 

her death also commemorate her. 

The very existence of funerary inscriptions for young children, though not representative 
of the number of the deceased, show that their parents thought enough of them to pay for 
a tombstone and to publicly mourn their loss.!*” 

Jewish sources also tell of parental love and the pleasure of children (see 
particularly 4 Macc 15:4 and Sir 25:7).'"* Philo writes that a parent’s love and affection 
are innate and requires no statement of law (Spec. Laws 2.240)."? And, a second-century 
rabbinic tradition recounts a tale of a rabbi who, when observed crawling on his hands 
and feet following his son, explained his behavior by saying: “You see that when a man 
loves to have children, he acts like a fool” (Midrash Ps. 92, 14.206b §13).'°° Though 
references to the joys of children in the various sources are few, their paucity should not 
be taken as proof that the ancients did not care about their offspring or that they viewed 
them merely as an investment in their own future. While it is too presumptuous to think 
that the parent-child relationship is always an affective one—in antiquity or today—this 
aspect of parent-child dynamics may be something that can be taken for granted. 
46 Cited in Dixon, The Roman Mother, 24-25. 


‘7 Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 42; Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 139- 
40. 

“8 Yarbrough, “Parents and Children,” 46; Gundry-Volf, “The Least and the Greatest,” 
34, 

"8 See further Reinhartz, “Parents and Children,” 81-85. 

‘ Cited in Gundry-Volf, “The Least and the Greatest,” 34-35. 
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Unfortunately, the full nature of parental love and affection in this period is something 
that cannot be determined from the sources. 

These anecdotes of parental affection do not change the characterization of the 
parent-child relationship as distanced. Even the most involved parents seem to have 
viewed their childrens’ behaviour only from afar. When financially viable, the raising of 
children, like the care of infants, was a task for servants. And the objective of childcare— 
through directing play, activities, and education—was to bring children into adulthood 


the sooner, it seems, the better. 


7.6 Adolescence and Adulthood. 


Upon the completion of primary education an individual is virtually an adult in 
Roman and Jewish society. But adolescence, as a stage of development beginning at the 
onset of puberty to the age at which a person takes on the full responsibilities of an adult, 
was a luxury enjoyed only by wealthy males. Girls and all members of the lower classes 
entered early into the adult worlds of childbearing, servitude, and work. Yet, even as 
adults, they would always be the children of their parents, with all the obligations that 
that relationship entailed. 

Roman boys became full citizens in the political sense at the age of 15 or 16. At 
this time they exchanged the garb of boyhood (the dul/a and toga praetexta) for that of 
manhood (the toga virilis). Now able to enter into the adult world, sons were allowed 


greater contact with their fathers. But the relationship could have been strained, as fathers 
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would subject their sons to stern discipline in preparation for the ordeals to come.'*' Boys 
still had much to learn about being men, so full adult responsibility, including complete 
financial autonomy, a major political position, and marriage, would wait until they were 
closer to the age of 25.'* This between-state of adult, yet not quite adult, was potentially 
a time of crisis for young men, precisely the kind of crisis that typifies adolescence.'” 
The picture for young men was much the same in Judaism.'™ The rabbis determined that 
a child’s legal responsibility began at puberty; but marriage for a male was not expected 
until the age of 30, and even at 20 a young man was considered naive, rebellious, and not 
“full-bearded.” One additional avenue was open to both Jewish and non-Jewish men 
anxious to delay full adult responsibility. If gifted, they could have been chosen to 
continue their education, this time at the feet of teachers and philosophers.'® 

Upper-class girls could neither continue in education nor delay marriage. They 
could never acquire political power, and rarely controlled their own finances.'** But, as 
wives and mothers, they took on great adult responsibility at a much younger age than 
their male peers. Even at 12 years of age, a young girl, Jewish and non-Jewish, was 


expected to bear children and run a household.‘ 


‘5! Osiek and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 43. 

‘2 Marc Kleijwegt, Ancient Youth: The Ambiguity of Youth and the Absence of 
Adolescence in Greco-Roman Society (Amsterdam: J. C. Gieben, 1991), 72. Laws were 
instituted to delay a young man’s entry into politics because adults feared the rashness of 
youth (Eyben, Restless Youth, 27) 

'S Kleijwegt, Ancient Youth, 51; Rawson, “Adult-Child Relationships,” 28. 

' See D. Kraemer, “Images of Childhood,” 71-76. 

‘5 Marrou, A History of Education, 160-216; Safrai and Stern, The Jewish People, 2:953; 
Moore, Judaism, 1:319. 

'% See Rawson, “Adult-Child Relationships,” 28 on restrictions on women’s financial 
autonomy. 

‘7 On a young girl’s training for adulthood see Moore, Judaism, 2:128; Bradley, 
Discovering the Roman Family, 108; Dixon, The Roman Mother, 120. 
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Children of the lower-classes—boys and girls—went directly from primary 
school to the labour force. This urgency was due to poor families’ need to supplement 
their income. In the case of slaves, it was due to their masters’ eagerness to realize the 


return on their investment.'™ 


Children who did not attend primary school would have 
entered the workplace even earlier, particularly in agricultural environments where 
simple tasks could be undertaken by the very young.” It was expected that children 
would follow in the family trade, inheriting the tools, techniques, customers and 
reputation of their parents.'© If they wished, parents could choose for their children 
another trade, in which case they were apprenticed to someone outside the family. The 
work was long and hard but working children were certainly better off than children who 
were beggars and prostitutes. '°' Some apprenticed children also formed affective bonds 
with their masters thereby easing their entry into the adult world.’ The circumstances 
were again similar in Jewish families where, upon completion of primary education, 
fathers were religiously obligated to teach their sons a trade.'® In slave conditions, 
however, the trade and the age at which apprenticeship began were determined by the 


needs of the slaveowner. 


‘8 Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 116-17. 

1 Tid, 114. 

‘® Rawson, “The Roman Family,” 40; Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 109. 
Some children were given names at birth in anticipation of the job they would perform as 
adults (Sarah B. Pomeroy, “Some Greek Families: Production and Reproduction,” in 
Cohen, The Jewish Family in Antiquity, 163). 

‘s! Bradley, Discovering the Roman Family, 112. 

182 Thid, 116. 

‘8 Moore, Judaism, 2:127—28; Safrai and Stem, The Jewish People, 2:958. 
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The nearer children came to the age of adulthood, the more their parents took an 
active interest in their lives.'“ Nurses and paedagogi were cast aside as parents now took 
on the role of parenting. It is at this point also that children in Mediterranean families had 
to begin fulfilling their obligations to their parents. A mother’s obligation was to ensure 
her daughters were adequately educated and to find them husbands.'® But even after 
their daughters had left to begin their own families, mothers continued to assist their 
daughters, particularly during childbirth and emergencies." Throughout their lives, 
daughters were expected to follow their mothers’ wishes, and to continue the parent-child 
relationship by providing their mothers with support and companionship.'®’ Yet for all 
their contact with their daughters, Roman mothers forged stronger bonds with their 


168 


sons. Girls were a constant worry for mothers who had to guard their daughters’ 


chastity'®” and girls also left home just as the parent-child relationship was beginning; 
boys, however, remained at home longer and represented the family’s hopes for the 
future. Some mothers were deeply involved in overseeing their sons’ education and 
careers.'” In retum, sons were expected to respect their mothers, defer to their wishes, 


and visit them regularly, even if separated by divorce and rematriage.'”' 


‘* A child who dies at this age is mourned most often in epitaphs (Dixon, The Roman 
Family, 115). 

6 Thid, 215. 

6 Thid, 217-20. 

'§? Dixon, The Roman Mother, 222. 

‘8 For an overview of mother-son relations throughout Mediterranean cultures see Osiek 
and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 42-43. 

'? R. Kraemer, “Jewish Mothers and Daughters,” 105; Osiek and Baich, Families in the 
New Testament World, 39. 

'® Dixon, The Roman Mother, 171-76. 

" Thid, 176. 
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The greatest obligation of children to their parents was to provide them with 
support in their old age.'”? This duty is expressed in the literature as a debt owed to 
parents by their children for being reared.'” Often it is offered to couples as an incentive 
to have children. In a society without social programs for the infirm, people dreaded old 
age. The poor had to ensure their needs would be met when they could no longer work. 
Without children, they would have to rely on a spouse to tend to them, or resort to 
begging.’ The wealthy, however, worried only about care, companionship, and burial. 
The importance of this obligation looms large in the sources. Epitaphs commonly mourn 
the loss of support entailed by a child who predeceases his or her parents and lament 
those who died childless.' Conversely, epitaphs to parents written by their adult 
children congratulate themselves for fulfilling their obligation.'” 

The need for support in old age accounts for much of the childrearing views and 
methods observed in the sources: it is given as a major reason to bear children, accounts 
for the physical and emotional distance between parent and child in the pre-adult years, 
as well as the rush to put children to work and the youth at which girls become mothers. 
The wholly-pragmatic obligations of parents and children are mandated in Mediterranean 
culture, and while love, as Philo writes, needs no statement of law, it seems to have had 


little bearing on parent-child relationships. This pattern of behaviour was passed from 


'? See particularly Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 39-42; and Tim Parkin, “Out of 
Sight, Out of Mind: Elderly Members of the Roman Family,” in Rawson and Weaver, 
The Roman Family in Italy, 123-48. For Judaism, see Yarbrough, “Parents and 
Children,” 49-56; and Reinhartz, “Parents and Children,” 72-73. 

'S Parkin, “Out of Sight,” 124; Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 39. 

'™ Parkin, “Out of Sight,” 136 and 138 n. 54. 

"5 Thid, 125; R. Kraemer, “Jewish Mothers,” 96; Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 40. 
Note particularly C/Z 6.18086 where the deceased two-year-old Flavius Hermes is 
reproached for failing to live up to his claim that he would be his grandmother’s support 
in old age. 
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one generation to the next and would continue until the social institutions of the Roman 


world met with significant change. And change was in the air. 
7.7 The Child in Christian Families. 


In her article on children in medieval Christianity Gillian Clark asks, “what 
difference did Christianity make?” By the time the Empire became Christian, much had 
changed for the valuation of children, but little of this change can be attributed to a 
perceived higher standard in morality among Christians. As recent writers on Jewish and 
Christian families have noted, there is little that separates early Christian family 
structures in the Greco-Roman world from those of their non-Christian neighbours. !”” 
This is especially true of the time of IGT’s composition, when Christianity was still 
struggling to assert itself. Nevertheless, there are reasons to believe that Christian family 
life was, at times, significantly different from the norm, not because Christianity brought 
morality to the Roman family, but because it brought disruption and discord. 

Early Christians inherited a legacy of counter-cultural statements about the 
family. The NT gospels record occasions where Jesus denies his own filial ties (Mark 
3:31-35 par; Luke 11:27-28),'”® shows disrespect to his mother (John 7:4), tells would- 
be disciples to separate from their families (Mark 10:29-30 par; Matt 10:37; Luke 14:26) 
% Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 40. 

7 See Jeffers, “Jewish and Christian Families,” 129; Currie, “Childhood and 
Christianity,” [92; and in a more narrow context see Peter Garnsey, “Sons, Slaves—and 
Christians,” in Rawson and Weaver, The Roman Family in Italy, 120; and Michel 
Desjardins, “Reconstructing Valentinian Families,” Religionswissenschaft in 
Konsequenz: Beitrdge im Anschluss an Impulse von Kurt Rudolph (eds. Rainer Flasche, 


Fritz Heinrich, and Carsten Koch; Miinster/Hamburg: LIT, 2001), 115-26. 
"® Though, at the same time, Jesus upholds the fourth commandment (Mark 7:10~13 par). 
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and to not bury their dead (Matt 8:21-22; Luke 9:59-60), and announces he has come to 
bring division to the household (Matt 10:34-36; Luke 12:51-53).'” Furthermore, both 
Jesus and Paul advocate the ascetic lifestyle (Matt 19:12; Mark 12:19 par; 1 Cor 7:7-8, 
26-27). But, along with these writings, Christians also had texts advocating the stability 
of the household (1 Pet; the Deuteropaulines; / Clem. 21:6-8). The perspective of these 
texts likely touched Christians the most, for, aside from staunchly-ascetic groups such as 
the Marcionites, the majority of Christians had homelives that were not unlike their non- 
Christian neighbours, so much that Aristides can characterize his fellow Christians in 
terms that would be familiar to his non-Christian audience: they honour father and 
mother, their women are pure, their daughters are modest, they continue to hold slaves, 
and they practice hospitality (Apo/. 15). Average second-century Christians continued to 
live in readiness for the kingdom, but they did so within the structures of the present 
world. 

Nevertheless, early critics of the “new superstition” of Christianity saw in it an 
instrument of society’s destruction. Entire families of Christians stopped, or were said to 
have stopped, attending cultural and religious gatherings; they no longer worshipped 
the traditional Roman deities; some refused to have children.'*' Such behaviour led to the 


charge of hatred of humanity, or more generally, impietas, for in turning away from the 


'? Early Christian statements such as these on the family may reflect the conflicts which 
occurred when a non-Christian family member adopted Christian beliefs. 

' Tertullian says Christians did not frequent games, the circus, theatre, or gymnasium 
(Apol. 38.4-5). If that were truly so, he would have had no need to write De spectaculis 
to tell Christians to cease these practices. 

'8! Celibate Christian groups, such as the Marcionites or Encratites, have little bearing on 
this discussion as they would have had no children to raise. But the existence of such 
groups, as well as individual Christians who chose celibacy as an expression of heroic 
piety, would add to the Empire’s distrust of the movement. As Coyle writes, “any who 
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gods of the empire, they showed little regard for the areas over which these deities 
watched.'®? Such behaviour also demonstrated disloyalty to family traditions.'® Christian 
disdain for the boundaries of age, gender, and status drew further suspicion.'™ Other 
aspects of their behaviour—Jewish monotheism and the refusal to abort or expose 
unwanted newborns—just seemed odd.'®° 

The majority of the invective against Christians, however, was reserved for those 
who would bring conflict into the household. The disruption that occurred upon 
individual conversion of those under the authority of a non-Christian pater familias— 
wives, slaves, even young adult sons—became the focus of much anti-Christian 
writing." With the entire household, including children and slaves, expected to perform 
daily, monthly, and other regular sacrifices to the family deities, a Christian family 
member’s refusal to participate threatened the unity of the household.'®’ Celibate 


Christian wives posed a particular problem as early as New Testament times (1 Cor 7:13- 


advocated celibacy at the time the empire was trying to add to its numbers would not be 
regarded well” (“Empire and Eschaton,” 41). 

'® Thid, 37. 

'8 John M. G. Barclay, “The Family as the Bearer of Religion in Judaism and Early 
Christianity,” in Moxnes, Constructing Early Christian Families, 73. 

'* Osiek, “The Family in Early Christianity,” 16. 

"5 For Christian rejections of exposure see Did. 2.2; 5.2; Barn. 19.5; 20.1-2; (Eth) Apoc. 
Pet. 8; Justin, / Apol. 1.27; Diogn. 5.6, Minucius Felix, Ocr, 30.2. Currie (“Childhood 
and Christianity,” 25) attributes this position to an unwillingness to interfere in God’s 
role as pater familias rather than a championing of the rights of the newly born. Several 
of the Christian writers caution against exposure strictly because those who visit brothels 
could inadvertently commit incest. 

86 H.C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church: A Study of Conflict 
from the Maccabees to Donatus (Oxford: Blackwell, 1965), 258. The same concern is 
raised by Tacitus (Hist. 5.5) about Jewish proselytism. 

‘7 Plutarch (Conj. praec. 19) counsels that at marriage a bride should cease to worship 
any other gods than those of her husband so that there will be unity and conformity in 
worship. To avoid such conflict, Tertullian tried to convince North African Christian 
women to marry Christians (Ux. 2.4, 6). For a recent discussion of the issue see M. 
MacDonald, Early Christian Women, 183-248. 
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16 and 1 Pet 3:l-6; and later in the Apocryphal Acts). Not only did they withhold 
worship to non-Christian detties, they threatened the family’s future by refusing to bear 
children. Slaves were expected to persevere in their Chnistian behaviour, even if it invited 
punishment ({ Pet 2:18-25; Hippolytus, Zrad. ap. 15; Clem. Al., Strom. 4.8.67-68; 
Tertullian, Nat. 1.4.12-13; Amobius, Adv. nat. 2, 5; Didasc. 1.10.1).'8 Adult children 
could disrupt parent-child relations by refusing to marry non-Christians'®’ and by failing 
to fulfill their obligation to support their parents by either removing themselves from 
non-Christian households'™ or by embracing martyrdom. According to Celsus, Christians 
encouraged young children to disrupt the home: 


But whenever (Christian propagandists] get hold of children in private, and 
some stupid women with them, they let out some astounding statements as, for 
example, that they must not pay any attention to their father and school-teachers, 
but must obey them [...]. But they alone, they say, know the right way to live, 
and if the children would believe them, they would become happy and make 
their home happy as well. And if just as they are speaking they see one of the 
school-teachers coming, or some intelligent person, or even the father himself, 
the more cautious of them flee in all directions; but the more reckless urge the 
children on to rebel (Origen, Cels. 3.55, Chadwick).'”! 


"8 See Coyle, “Empire and Eschaton,” 53. Jennifer A. Glancy (“Obstacles to Slaves’ 
participation in the Corinthian Church,” JBL 117.3 [1988]: 481-501) notes that slaves 
would have had particular problems participating in Christian life because they were 
required by their masters to provide for their sexual needs. The mixing of slaves with 
freeborns and freedpersons in house churches could also cause problems with their non- 
Christian slaveowners. Though lower-status household members like women and slaves 
could face problems as Christians in a non-Christian home, they also could use their 
influence to bring in new members to the Church. Libanius, a late fourth-century 
Antiochene orator, reports that those of high status like himself who became Christians 
learned the tenets of the faith from women of the family or from the domestic slaves (Or. 
16.47). 

'® Coyle, “Empire and Eschaton,” 53. 

'* Ibid, 54. Ps.-Clem. (11.19:3-20:1), Eusebius (Mart. Pal. 4:5), and Cyprian’s 
biographer Pontius (Vit. Cypr. tt} advocate leaving the home if one’s parents are not 
Christian. 

'" See further Barclay, “The Family as the Bearer of Religion,” 73-74. 
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Celsus appeals here to parental fears of an insubordination that could have devastating 
results for the future of the household. 

Despite the motivation for celibacy, Christians continued to rear children. These 
children would lead lives in some ways very different from their peers.'” Within the 
household, the Christian aversion to divorce, as well as adultery, may have led to more 
stability.’ But the structure of the household would be otherwise unremarkable; the 
roles of husbands, wives, children, and slaves (if present) remained the same. However, 
depending on the political and social climate, the entire family could face ostracism, 
persecution, or even martyrdom for their beliefs.'** Children may have been expected to 
practice a certain amount of subterfuge in more dangerous times, even while among their 
schoolmates, for there were no Christian-run schools at the ume. Specifically-Christian 


education took place in the home (Col 3:20; Eph 6:1-2; / Clem. 21.8; 21.6, Did. 4.9; 


'@ Tt must be cautioned that a Christian’s involvement in Christian and non-Christian 
religious practices could have varied considerably from person to person. Harold Remus 
(“*Unknown and Yet Well-known.’ The Multiform Formation of Early Christianity,” in 4 
Multiform Heritage: Studies on Early Judaism and Christianity in Honor of Robert A. 
Kraft [ed. Benjamin G. Wright; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999], 89-90) suggests that 
fertility-challenged Christian women, for example, may have prayed to God in addition to 
their former household deities for assistance. Such a situation questions both the rigidity 
of religious boundaries and the conviction of those in the household forced to embrace 
Christianity by a Christian pater familias. 

‘3 Tnjunctions against divorce in the NT (Mark 10:1—-12 par; | Cor 7:10-11) continue into 
the second century with Tertullian (Apo/. 6. 1-10). 

' Major persecutions against Christians were initiated under Nero (64), Domitian (93— 
96), Decius (250), Valerian (257-60), and Diocletian (303-13), though individual 
executions could take place at any time (as under Trajan; see Pliny, Zp. 10, 96-97). 
Children had parts to play in these events. Eusebius, reporting martyrdoms in Gaul under 
the emperor Antoninus Pius, mentions “young ones” who died in prison (Hist. ecci. 1.33) 
and, in particular, the torture of fifteen-year-old Ponticus (1.53-54). Cyprian’s De Lapsis, 
written after the Decian persecution, praises the young people who endured the 
oppression (2), and bemoans the children, Christians since infancy, who were brought to 
sacrifice at the pagan altars with their lapsed parents (9). Consider also the complications 
that would arise in households where non-Christian slaves were tortured to extract 
information about their Christian masters (Justin, / Apol. 2.12.4). 
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Barn. 19:7; Polycarp, Phil. 4.2), just as it did for Diaspora Jews. Discipline, either at 
school or at home, was no less brutal for Christians. '”? The household still worshipped as 
one, but outside the home participation in festivals and other non-Christian socio- 
religious events would have been limited.'* Instead, Christian children participated in 
Christian worship in local house churches, perhaps with their own home or apartment 
serving as host. Here they would interact with individuals who referred to them in kinship 
terms derived from the notion of the church as an extended family; in a culture where 
family was already extensive, the Christian child’s kinship ties were wider still. As they 
grew older, career mobility may have been denied young Christian men, and 
apprenticeship relationships, as well as other associations, would have been complicated. 
When the time came most adult Christians likely fulfilled their obligations to their 
parents.'”” Therefore, children remained an investment in parents’ futures whether they 
were Christian or not. 

Some scholars have made much of Chnisstianity’s apparent positive revaluation of 
children. They credit the transformation to Jesus’ promise of salvation to those who 
“become like children” (Matt 18:3-4; Mark 10:13-16 par) and those who will be 
spiritually reborn (John 3:3-6).'" Returning to childhood is not something that the 
ancients would have readily embraced; in classical thinking, the idea of the old 
' The Didache instructs parents in the discipline of their children: “You will not keep 
your hand from your son or your daughter, but from their youth you shall teach them the 
fear of God” (Did 4.9, trans. Homes; see also Barn. 19.7). For further discussion see 
Osiek and Balch, Families in the New Testament World, 156-67. 

"% Barclay, “The Family as the Bearer of Religion,” 76. 

‘7 The author of 1 Timothy (5:3—-16) needs to tell his audience that the church will not 
support needy mothers and grandmothers if their sons have the resources to do it 
themselves; however, this was likely no longer an issue by the late second century. 


‘8 See, for example, Moxnes, “What is Family,” 33-34, and Gundry-Volf, “The Least 
and the Greatest,” 60. 
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experiencing a second childhood was considered a degeneration.’ Thus, early patristic 
writers display a certain amount of anxiety over how to interpret Jesus’ promise.”” 
Origen related the childlike state to sexual innocence (Comm. Matt. 13.16) and castrated 
himself in order to achieve it. John Chrysostom related it to a rejection of worldly pride, 
living without passions, and showing passivity in the face of oppression (Hom. Matt. 
62.4). Combating Gnosticism, Clement of Alexandria characterized the Christian “child” 
as always learning, rather than complete in knowledge (Paed.). For each of these writers 
“becoming like a child” entails a transformation in adult behaviour, not an elevation in 
the lowly status of and regard for children. These same writers still attack their enemies 
by attributing to them negative qualities associated with children.””' Even the notion of 
rebirth worked only to devalue carnal birth as one of necessity and ignorance against 
spiritual birth as one of choice and knowledge.” Infant baptism, however, could be 
considered evidence that Christians in later centuries saw children as spiritual equals to 
adults. In a sense, baptism made Christians of all ages “citizens.” But Christianity was 
not alone in this development; Jews began infant baptism in the third century, and 
Romans also began at this time to gradually lower the age requirement for citizenship." 
At most, Christian infant baptism indicates a concern by parents for the spiritual fate of 
children who could, and often did, die before they could make their own choice to join 


the faith. Christianity adopted imagery related to childhood to represent salvation, 


'® Currie, “Childhood and Christianity,” 16; Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 26-27. 

* Currie, “Childhood and Christianity,” 39-42. 

™ Thid, 46. 

*? Thid, 37. See, for example, Justin, / Apoi. 61. 

*3 Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 191. Wiedemann uses child citizenship as part of a 
sustained argument for the narrowing of the gap between adults and children. The 
catalyst for the change, he writes, is the child emperor. For critiques of Wiedemann’s 
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paradise, and even themselves in relation to others, but this practice, in itself, seems not 
to have had an effect on childrens’ lives. 

As Christianity grew in power and prestige its household practices became 
reflected in public policy. Before long, many of the forces that affected children’s lives 
were transformed for the better: patria potestas was diminished, and women’s powers 
increased; support was provided to the poor who felt forced to expose their children, and 
child abandonment ultimately outlawed; other laws were enacted to ensure the proper 
care and burial of parents, and the state made efforts to curb adultery and divorce. None 
of these efforts, however, came as a result of Christianity, in fact, legislation in these 
areas was introduced before Constantine, and was even reversed, though temporanly, 
when Christians took over administration of the Empire. Christianity’s rigorous 
support of traditional household structures, begun in order to prove its loyalty to the state, 
now put the Church at variance with its less-conservative non-Christian neighbours.” 
instead of bringing positive change in children’s lives, Christianity slowed that change 
down. Of course a late fourth-century Christian child’s life was considerably more 
telaxed than that of his or her second- or third-century counterpart—there was no longer 
the looming threat of persecution. But, the Church’s accession to power merely redressed 
the imbalance that existed between the lives of its children and the lives of their non- 


Christian peers. 


argument see Eyben, Restless Youth, 37-39; and Nathan, The Family in Late Antiquity, 
134. 


2 See the discussions in Coyle, “Empire and Eschaton,” 68~79; and Nathan, 7he Family 
in Late Antiquity, 137-40. Christianity also committed its own crimes against children 
including the practices of leaving behind one’s offspring in order to live as an ascetic, and 
committing them to a religious life without their consultation. For primary sources see 
Clark, “The Fathers and the Children,” 1—7. 

*°5 Coyle, “Empire and Eschaton,” 79. 
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Returning to Clark’s question of Christianity’s impact on children’s lives, Clark 
answers her query by concluding that Christianity made no difference. But being a 
Christian in pre-Constantinian times made living turbulent if not dangerous. Children 
would have had to deal with ostracism, alienation, and sometimes persecution on a daily 
basis, with the really young likely not even fully aware of what separated them from 
others, nor why. They looked the same—they, too, had a father, a mother, siblings, 
slaves, or they were slaves; they worshipped, attended school, married, went to work— 
but they were not the same. Household structures, however, remained as they had always 


been: adults were adults, children were children, and slaves were slaves. 
7.8 A Child’s Life in Roman Antiquity: An Assessment. 


To describe the conditions of life for a child in the second-/third-century 
Mediterranean world is an endeavour fraught with methodological quandaries. The 
sources are less than ideal—they are often incomplete, often difficult to interpret, and 
always coloured by adults’ perceptions—and the very subject is elusive and prey to 
oversimplification. Furthermore, some aspects of family life, particularly the private 
moments within the home, cannot be recovered. Nevertheless, scholars of the family are 
confident in their abilities to describe, however generally, what life was like for children 


in the Roman household. 


6 Clark, “The Fathers and the Children,” 27. 
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The wealthy were born into what now would be considered a chaotic 
environment. The frequency of divorce and remarriage gave rise to complex family 
structures. In such a home, entrusting the care of children to nurses and paedagogi would 
have been a blessing, as it provided the young with stable parent figures. Still, one can 
imagine the confusion a child would have felt knowing that, or even watching as, their 
caregiver was being physically or sexually abused by the same person who the child was 
to call “father.” Adulthood always loomed close, with play being directed toward training 
for their future roles. Children too may have been anxious to grow up so that they could 
enter the world of their parents. Once they did, lower-status caregivers were left behind 
and adolescents began to model the activities of their fathers and mothers. By the age of 
25, young men would be established in careers and likely married; young women would 
have long since begun to rear children, and likely have watched at least one of their 
infants die. Only boys could delay full aduit responsibility; for girls, the duties and the 
tragedies of adulthood came early. 

Wealthy children shared their homes with the offspring of the household slaves. 
In their early years, both groups would have nursed and played together, but there was 
much that separated the two groups. Children of slave status would have had their lives 
directed by the needs of the slaveowner: they could be taken away from their parents at 
an early age and sold, or watch as one of their parents was sold; they, like their parents, 
could be physically and sexuaily abused or exploited; and their education would entail 
training for menial household tasks with the sole intention of putting them to work as 
early as possible. Again, adulthood would be hastened, but primarily so that the 


slaveowner could enjoy the return on his investment. But as terrible as the slave’s life 
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might have been, it would have paled in comparison to that of the truly poor: the 
handicapped, the beggars, the prostitutes. Having left little mark in the historical record, 
these childrens’ lives can never be reconstructed. 

Somewhere between slave and citizen there stood a variegated “middle” class. 
Children of these merchants, craftspeople, freedpersons, and former slaves would have 
enjoyed most of the freedoms of the wealthy, but would have suffered from financial 
conditions that barely separated them from the poor. Lacking the resources of the 
wealthy, most parents would have had little choice but to raise their children themselves; 
slightly more prosperous parents, however, could hire a nurse and/or a paedagogue. As 
with upper status and slave children, training and education would be directed to the roles 
expected of them in adulthood. For “middle” class children, this would mean 
apprenticing in the family business or another trade. There were no avenues for these 
young men to delay adulthood; indeed, there was no option. The need to supplement their 
families’ income required entering the work force at puberty. This financial support 
continued into adulthood at which time children would provide for the needs of their aged 
parents. The quality of life for “middle” class children was far superior to that of slave 
children—only death or abduction could take them from their parents, they were less 
likely to suffer abuse, and the entire family enjoyed as much freedom of association as 
the law would allow. In some ways, it was even superior to that of their more wealthy 
peers—divorce was less common (though some blending of families was an inevitable 
corollary of high mortality rates), and the discipline of the pater familias could be less 


harsh due to the lack of legal support for the institution among the lower classes. 
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The Christian writer, or compiler, of IGT likely belonged to this “middle” class 
group. His knowledge of children’s experiences, however, could have been informed also 
by contact with upper and lower status families. Even so, actual intimate acquaintance 
with children is not expected of the author, for it is an idealized representation of youth 
that inspires his work, and that ideal likely cuts across status barriers. 

When assessing the lives of children in Roman antiquity it is tempting to focus on 
the negative aspects. Confronted with the prevalence of exposure, sexual exploitation, 
and slavery, how can we be expected to suppress our moral outrage? But modern 
Western society is guilty of many of the same injustices. We too make decisions about 
whether or not to rear children, and, in rare cases, even murder our own offspring; we 
often employ caregivers for infants, and send our children to schools where, until only 
recently, the principal’s cane was an everpresent source of fear; we delight when our 
children display adultlike qualities in their youth; and we expect them to care for us in 
our old age. The differences between then and now are a matter of degree. 

Of all the aspects of childhood in antiquity here surveyed the one that is most 
characteristic of a child’s life is the push toward adulthood. With no guarantee of care in 
old age it was necessary for one’s survival and proper burial to conceive enough children 
to ensure that at least one male would survive to adulthood. And, since roughly a quarter 
of the population died by the age of twenty-five, the sooner one’s offspring became self- 
sufficient the better. The survival urge would be less pronounced among the wealthy, but 
their worries about immortality, about carrying on the family name, produced anxiety 
enough to hasten their sons on to be their successors. These anxieties influenced how 


adults in ancient societies viewed children. As the following chapter will illustrate, 
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parents’ desires for their offspring to quickly reach adulthood led to the creation of an 
idealized representation of praiseworthy children as possessing a maturity that belied 
their years. For some writers, this fed into portraying the heroes of their narratives as 
already manifesting, or at least foreshadowing, in childhood the abilities for which they 


would be known as adults. IGT’s Jesus could do no less. 


CHAPTER 8 


Children as Adults Saw Them 


IGT was composed in an era when childhood was a fleeting period in human 
development. Fifty per cent of the population never even survived to the age of ten; most 
of those who did began work or marriage at an age that is considered far too young by 
modern standards. For the most part, parents seem to have held their offspring at a 
distance until they reached “adulthood.” Their perceptions of childhood, then, are 
unlikely to reflect accurately the reality of children’s experiences in antiquity. Instead, 
their representations of children tend toward an ideal that is far closer to adulthood than 
childhood. The qualities one would expect to see associated with children—playfulness, 
innocence, impulsiveness, disobedience—are all absent, replaced with those qualities 
valued in adults—wisdom, maturity, conformity, composure. Such attributes are 
prevalent in children’s funerary inscriptions and reliefs, and in childhood stories of 
venerated figures. They are also integral to the characterization of Jesus in IGT. 

This final chapter of the dissertation weaves together the threads of the 
discussions on the origins of [GT and the overview of children’s lives in antiquity. 
Writers like IGT’s author/compiler were influenced by cultural expectations for children 
that grew out of perceptions of a child’s place in society. [t became convention to portray 
deceased children as they would have been had they lived to adulthood, and to portray 
important historic figures as adultlike in childhood. IGT’s Jesus, therefore, is no 


perennially-wise gnostic Redeemer or god-child, as many scholars on the text maintain, 
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but an ideal child presented in much the same way as other honoured figures or mourned 


offspring in antiquity. 
8.1 Childhood Remembered. 


In a culture where many children were relegated to the care of slaves or rushed 
into a lifetime of labour, it should come as no surprise to learn that childhood was not 
regarded well by ancient writers. Cicero, for example, ascribes to Cato the Elder the view 
that if the gods were to offer him the gift of returning to the cradle and starting life over 
again as a child, he would refuse (Sen. 83). For Cicero and his peers, the idea of 
rejuvenation looks back to young adulthood, the time when children were fully admitted 
into the world of their parents, not to reliving the experiences of childhood.’ The Romans 
undervalued childhood, in part, because children, like women, lacked the important virtue 
of reason. Since reason was required to participate in the rational world of the Roman 
citizen, those who lacked this virtue were perceived as standing outside the norm.” The 
qualities of children thus were considered negative in relation to those of adults. They 
were ignorant, capricious, foolish, and quarrelsome. They spoke nonsense, lacked 
judgement, were physically frail, and easily frightened.’ Adolescence, too, was often 


denounced. Fearing youthful rashness, cruelty, audacity, and ambition, lawmakers 


' Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 26-27. In Christian theology, however, the child 
often was seen as a symbol of a lost, yet desired, pre-fallen state (Currie, “Childhood and 
Christianity,” 17). 

? Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 22-23; Néraudau, Etre enfant, 91. 

> Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 17-19, 24; see also Golden, Children and Childhood, 
4-7; and Currie, “Childhood and Christianity,” 15-16. 
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excluded wealthy males from important political positions until the age of twenty-five.* 
The adolescent emperor, therefore, was naturally a source of great anxiety for such 
writers as Herodian and the authors of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae.’ The 
dichotomy between child and adult was resolved by characterizing childhood as a 
training ground for adult life. As Cicero writes, “the thing itself cannot be praised, only 
its potential” (Rep. 137.3 [Keyes, LCL]). Jewish literature also often portrays childhood 
negatively.° Children are here characterized as ignorant, capricious, and in need of strict 
discipline (see 2 Kgs 2:23—24; Isa 3:4; Wis 12:24-25; 15:14; Prov 22:15; Sir 30:1-13). 
Rabbinic texts associate the young with the deaf and dumb and the weak-minded, 
indicating that children, too, lack their full faculties (‘Erub. 3:2; Segal. 1.3, Sukkah 2.8; 
3.10, etc.). Set against this background, the injunction of Jesus to receive the kingdom of 
God “as a little child” (Mark 10:13-16 par) assumes its intended shock value. Only 
through considerable theological acrobatics were Christian wnters able to reconcile 
Jesus’ words with their culturally-derived negative valuation of childhood.’ 

The adult writers and artists who included children in their works seem to have 
had little interest in the well-being of their tiny subjects. Children are present but often 
only as extensions of their guardians. Marcus Aurelius, for example, wrote of the effect 


the deaths of his children had on him, but did not seem to consider untimely death a 


*Eyben, Restless Youth, 37-39. 

*Tbid, 67-68. 

‘ The following references are taken from Gundry-Volf, “The Least and the Greatest,” 35. 
7 See the lengthy discussion of the issue in Currie, “Childhood and Christianity.” To this 
day the injunction continues to arouse the interests of Christian theology where most 
often it is taken, as with the ancient writers, far too literally. As John Dominic Crossan 
states in The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish Peasant (San 
Francisco: Harper Collins, 1991), 269, Jesus used children merely as a metaphor for the 
powerless in society not because he had any special regard for them. 
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tragedy for them.® Similarly, many epitaphs lament only the loss to the future of the 
mortificant’s family.’ In art, children are featured prominently, particularly since the 
beginning of the Augustan Period; yet, the images of children found therein are 
subordinate to adult political needs."° The Ara Pacis, for example, features evocative 
family scenes, but the reliefwork is intended to promote citizen reproduction, not to 
celebrate the experiences of parenting.'' Even the charming images of children at play 
found on sarcophagi may represent mythical figures rather than the human child who lies 
within.” 

Though all writers in antiquity passed through childhood they seldom reflect upon 
it. When they do, it is only to recount stories of the schoolroom, and even then the aim is 
to celebrate the education that allowed them to compose their works." In attempting to 
explain the virtual absence of autobiographical childhood anecdotes, Currie appeals to 
Freud’s observation that maturation entails a significant degree of amnesia about 
childhood. The silences should come as no surprise, Currie adds, for “it seems 
indisputable that adults in many contexts and in many societies appear to think and 
behave as if they had never been children.”'* Augustine is a notable exception to this 
trend. In the Confessions he devotes a considerable amount of space to his own 
* Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 9. 

* See further section 7.6 above. 

'° See Huskinson, “{conography: Another Perspective,” 235, responding here to Rawson, 
“The [conography of Roman Childhood,” 213-17. See also Huskinson, Roman 
Children’s Sarcophagi, 2. 

't Section 7.2 above includes a reproduction of one section of the Ara Pacis. 

" For examples and discussion see Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, 9-24. 

" See Pelling, “Childhood and Personality,” 220-23. Among the examples Pelling cites 
are Nicolaus of Damascus’ account of Augustus’ childhood in Vit. Caes. 4-6; Josephus 
(Life 7-9), Lucian (Somn, 1-3); Galen (Libr. Ord., p. 88; Libr. Propr., p. 116); Horace 


(Sat. 1.6.67-92), and Ovid (Trist. 4.10.23-6). 
* Currie, “Childhood and Christianity,” 6—7. 
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childhood, though again this is merely to demonstrate how far he has progressed from the 
follies of his youth.'* Writers can hardly be expected to see much value in their childhood 
when they belong to a society that barely acknowledges pre-pubescent children. Even 
those who lived a life of privilege like Marcus Aurelius and Cicero were anxious to erase 
their pasts. Christian writers from the lower classes could only be more eager to escape 


the memories of their youth. 


8.2 Idealized Children. 


As reluctant as ancient writers may have been to discuss their own childhoods or 
to show much interest in the children around them, they had no such hesitation in 
imagining what childhood was like for their heroes. It would not do, however, for heroes 
to suffer from the limitations of irrational children. Childhood tales, therefore, are derived 
from an idealized view of children not from the writers’ own childhood experiences, or 
perhaps, if only subconsciously, as a result of those experiences. The image of the 
idealized child is seen also, and most profoundly, in the art and literature created to 
glorify the dead: funerary artifacts and biographies. The exemplary childhoods of the 
great men and women of antiquity have received much attention in scholarship, 
particularly in connection with the canonical infancy narratives. Wiedemann’s discussion 
of such biographical material found in classical texts begins with the statement that their 
subjects are “not ordinary citizens,” that they were “abnormal, superhuman.”'° Yet, the 
funerary artifacts indicate that even “ordinary” children could have ascribed to them the 


'5 Ibid, 66-69. 
'® Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 51. 
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same praiseworthy attributes as those bestowed upon emperors, philosophers, and other 
heroic figures. The ideal, it seems, is so ingrained in Mediterranean culture that even the 


common person can be stripped of the childlike qualities that society scorns. 


8.2.1. Funerary Art and Inscriptions 

Funerary artifacts are evidence of a singular kind. Not only are they abundant in 
information on expectations for the here and the hereafter, but they bear witness to the 
views and lives of people from all social levels, genders, and ages.” Funerary altars and 
life-cycle reliefs from sarcophagi and funerary couches are particularly valuable in this 
regard for they are believed to hail from the same social level as the early Christians: the 
“middle class.”'® There is no better place to look for evidence of the qualities that non- 
elite parents valued in their children and, in particular, the way that they wanted their 
children to be remembered. 

As noted previously, the Augustan period was marked by an increase in artistic 
representations of child life. In the area of funerary art, the increase was dramatic.'” The 
first and second centuries appear to have been a time of intense creativity for the crafting 
of funerary altars and sarcophagi. In addition, new subjects and motifs were designed 
specifically for depicting children.” However, a heightened number of depictions does 
not necessarily mean an increased sensitivity to their subject matter. In his much 
'7 Unfortunately, Jewish funerary artifacts rarely include images. The inscriptions and 
epitaphs, however, share the same views on childhood as their non-Jewish counterparts. 

'* On the social origins of sarcophagi see Rawson, “The Iconography of Roman 
Childhood,” 232; on funerary couches ibid, 227-30; on altars see D. E. E. Kleiner, 
“Women and Family Life on Roman Imperial Funerary Altars,” Latomus 46 (1987): 553. 
'? Rawson, “The Iconography of Roman Childhood,” 217. 


* Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, 123; Kleiner, “Women and Family Life,” 
547. 
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criticized work L ‘Enfant et la vie familiale sous l'ancien régime (English trans. Centuries 
of Childhood), Philippe Ariés cites examples from art in which children are represented 
as small adults.’ Based on this material he makes the claim that childhood was not 
invented until the seventeenth century. Subsequent scholars have cited numerous 
examples which contradict Ariés’ position and encourage viewers to consider the 
symbolic nature of the adultlike depictions.” Roman-period art, too, is both realistic and 
symbolic in its depictions of children. Huskinson cautions that the size of figures in art 
may be representative of their status. Size also could be based on practical 
considerations—adults appear squat and childlike in the reduced space of a funerary altar, 
while children appear tall and adultlike in taller spaces.~ And, given that children’s 
pieces were not specially commissioned, customers often would have to choose from 
stock; indeed, it was not uncommon for a child’s portrait to be placed on an adult body.’ 


Mythological imagery, prevalent in children’s reliefs, also complicates the identification 


| Philippe Ariés, Centuries of Childhood: A Social History of Family Life (trans. Robert 
Baldick; New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962 (=L ‘Enfant et la vie familiale sous ['ancien 
régime [Parts: Librairie Plon, 1960]). See particularly pp. 33-35. 

= Cunningham, “The History of Childhood,” 27; Bell and Harper, Child Effects, 5; Janet 
L. Nelson, “Parents, Children, and the Church in the Earlier Middle Ages (Presidential 
Address),” Pages 81-114 in The Church and Childhood (ed. Diane Wood; SCH 31; 
Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994), 81-82. Frangois Bonney, however, remains a supporter of 
Ariés. His essay, “Enfance Divine et Enfance Humaine,” in L ‘Enfant au Moyen-Age (ed. 
Centre universitaire d’études et de recherches médiévales d’ Aix-en-Provence; Senefiance 
9. Paris: diffusion H. Champion, 1980), 9-24, examines adultlike images of children in 
iconography of the Middle Ages. 

* Huskinson, “Iconography: Another Perspective,” 237-38; idem, Roman Children's 
Sarcophagi, 80. 

** Huskinson, Roman Children’s Sarcophagi, 80. Kleiner notes the child Procula whose 
face looks like that of a five-year-old but it is placed on a body of Diana which has 
developed breasts (“Women and Family Life,” 552). Susan Walker (Memorials to the 
Roman Dead (London: Bntish Museum Publications Limited, 1985], 42-43) adds two 
further examples including the one-year-old boy Octavius Isochrysus whose image is 
placed on a figure intended to be a woman (see fig. 8.1). 
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of children in these works:” it is difficult, for example, to distinguish between mortals 
and nonmortals in cupid scenes.”° All of these considerations, Huskinson writes, make 


“spotting the child” a risky venture.’ 





Fig. 8.1: The sarcophagus of one-year-old 
Octavius Isochrysus. Late 3d/early 4th c. 
Reproduced from Huskinson, Roman 
Children’s Sarcophagi, plate 15.3. 


Nevertheless, funerary artifacts that can be identified through their accompanying 
epitaphs as belonging to children certainly do betray a tendency to advance the age of the 
child beyond her or his years. Huskinson labels this form of depiction “proleptic”—i.e., 
the reliefs either present the children as they would have appeared had they not met an 


untimely death, or feature symbolic representations of the qualities which they (allegedly) 


5 Kleiner, “Women and Family Life,” 552; Huskinson, “Iconography. Another 
Perspective,” 235. 

6 Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, 42. 

77 Huskinson, “Iconography: Another Perspective,” 238. See also the discussion in idem, 
Roman Children’s Sarcophagi, 2. 
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possessed." For example, the nine-year-old Florentius had the status of eques but not the 
fine figure of the adult military man in the image on his sarcophagus (see fig. 8.2):” five- 
year-old A. Egrilius Magnus is pictured realisticaily on an altar from Ostia ca. 50-60 C_E. 
but he looks much older than five;*” and the late first-century altar of Q. Sulpicius 
Maximus depicts the eleven-year-old as a much older budding orator.’ Typical also was 
the practice of depicting children as adherents of religious cults, even though they would 


have been too young to be practicing members.” 


8 Huskinson, Roman Children’s Sarcophagi, 2. Kleiner (“Women and Family Life,” 553) 
discusses the first of these categories under the term “prospective.” Chiidren are not 
always depicted as older than their true age. One exception to this tendency is the 
sarcophagus of Gavius [ulius Paulinus who looks much younger than the seven years 
indicated in the accompanying inscription (see Huskinson, Roman Children's 
Sarcophagi, 88). 

* Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, 93 plate 16.3. See also the funerary altar of 
Quintus Fabius Proculus who was too young to serve in the Roman army but is 
represented in military guise (Kleiner, Roman /mperial Funerary Altars, no. 62). 

* Reproduced in Rawson, “The [conography of Roman Childhood,” 221. 

** Reproduced in ibid, 222. Even boys who could not read, like Aulus Egrilius Magnus, 
were given scrolls and scroll holders (D. E. E. Kleiner, Roman Imperial Funerary Altars 
with Portraits [Roma: Bretschneider, 1987], 12). 

* Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, 30. Note, for example, Florus, who was 
represented as a “son of Isis” with a Horus lock (Kleiner, Roman Imperial Funerary 

Altars, 126) and Hateria Superba, with the hairstyle of an Isis worshipper (Kleiner, 
“Women and Family Life,” 553). 
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Fig. 8.2: Sarcophagus of the nine-year-old 
eques romanus Florentius ca 320. 
Reproduced from Huskinson, Roman 
Children’s Sarcophagi, plate 16.3. 


The symbolic imagery used to represent the deceased’s alleged qualities was 
derived from the world of myth. Kleiner notes a number of altars which depict the 
mortificant as a divinity. On them, girls are identified with the chaste and young Diana or 
with Venus. The latter figure was used in both senses of “proleptic,” for the young girls 
associated with her would never grow into their own beauty.” On the sarcophagi, the acts 
of Achilles, Meleager, and Dionysus figure prominently.* The childhood stories of these 
figures provide a mythological model for the children’s experiences, including, in 
Meleager’s case, dying young. Perhaps the parents of the deceased derived some comfort 
from the association of their child with a deified hero. 

* Kleiner, “Women and Family Life,” 552. Walker, Memorials to the Roman Dead, 36— 


40. See further D. E. E. Kleiner, “Second-Century Mythological Portraiture: Mars and 
Venus,” Latomus 40 (1981): 533-36. 

* Huskinson, Roman Children’s Sarcophagi, 25-35; idem, “Iconography: Another 
Perspective,” 235. For the use of Meleager imagery on adult sarcophagi see Richard 
Brilliant, Visual Narratives: Storytelling in Etruscan and Roman Art (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1984), 134-52. 
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For Huskinson the tendency to portray the child as older than the years specified 
on the epitaph cannot be explained merely by the use of stock images or, as per Ariés, by 
an inability to portray young children. Instead, she attributes this phenomenon to “social 
viewing,” 

This would mean that discrepancies which seem to us glaring were 

acceptable (invisible, perhaps) to Roman viewers, and that the portrayal of 

children with the physical characteristics and attributes of adults was 

related to social concept rather than actual perception. 

Children’s reliefs were commissioned, or simply purchased, by their parents or guardians. 
The images found therein reflect, therefore, their expectations, or at least their culture’s 
expectations, for their offspring. These children, too young to enter the adult world of 
their parents, are depicted as the young adults their parents wanted them to be. 

And parents wanted their children to be educated. Through education children 
acquired reason, the requisite virtue required to enter the world of adults. Unfortunately, 
the untimely deceased would never achieve that goal in life, but they could, in a sense, in 
death. Huskinson calls the orator “the proleptic figure par excellence.”*° The image 
appears regularly on sarcophagi of infants and young children and in life cycle reliefs 


generally (see figs. 8.3-4).°” In adult life cycles, however, it appears as an initiation into 


adulthood; for children, it is the culmination of their biographies, though many of them 


* Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, 81. 

* Thid, 93. 

* Faced with this evidence, H. I. Marrou concludes that the education scenes and images 
were intended to portray these children, not as they really were, but in light of a certain 
goal: “le conférencier, l"orateur reste sous Empire le type idéal, la forme la plus 
complete de homme cultivé” (Mousikos anér: Etude sur les scénes de la vie 
intéllectuelle figurant sur les monuments funéraires romains [Rome: Brettschneider, 
1964], 200). In essence, these children become human through such representation (ibid, 
201). 
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Fig. 8.3: Youth with scroll standing in front of parapetasma (curtain). 3d c. 
Reproduced from Huskinson, Reman Children's Sarcaphagi, pl. 12.1). 









Fig. 8.4: The left panel of this child’s sarcophagus depicts the resurrection of 
Lazarus, on the right is a young philosopher seated, reading from a scroll to 
companions with a woman (orans) standing behind. The figure on the far left is a 
philosopher with scroll. Reproduced from Huskinson, Roman Children’s 
Sarcophagi, pl. 16.2). 





Fig. 8.5: This child’s sarcophagus (ca. 280) features a young boy half-draped like 
a philosopher. The figures surrounding him are nine child-like figures of Muses. 
The lid has the same (?) boy reclining with scrolls and codices. Reproduced from 
Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, pl. 10.2). 
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never even reached school age.” In death, however, children could receive an education 
directly from the Muses. Some reliefs explicitly express this hope by placing the child in 
the company of the Muses in the afterlife (see fig. 8.5).°° Education is also mentioned 
often in inscriptions. Here young men on the brink of attaining political prominence are 
praised for their paideia.”” Such praise is also a topos in the epitaphs of experienced 
politicians. By making the same claim for their sons, the parents proclaim that they were 
deserving of the prestigious position that they may have held had they lived to 
adulthood.*! 

Like the education scenes, numerous inscriptions ascribe to children a wisdom 
that belies their age. Marrou, Néraudau, and Kleijwegt each provide copious examples of 
the practice,”? but two are particularly noteworthy. An inscription from Rome mentions 


Kritiés who died at the age of two and a half; for his intelligence, it is said, he should be 


** Huskinson, Roman Children’s Sarcophagi, 93-94; idem, “Iconography: Another 
Perspective,” 237. 

* Huskinson, Roman Children’s Sarcophagi, 94, Néraudau, Etre enfant, 122-23. See 
further the lengthy discussions in Marrou, Mousixes anér, 231-57; and Franz Cumont, 
Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains (1942; repr., New York: Arno 
Press, 1975), 253-350. 

” Kleijwegt, Ancient Youth, 84-85. 

*' Similar also are several epitaphs noted by Harry J. Leon (The Jews of Ancient Rome 
(updated ed.; Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1995) to children who were set to inherit 
important positions. The twelve-year-old Marcus Cvyntus Alexus is described as 
“Archon-to-be of the Augestesians” (Leon no. 284). Two others, the eight-year-old 
Annianus (no. 88) and the young Iocathinus (no. 120; no age is given but the sarcophagus 
is small), name the children as archons. Leon connects these instances to the conferring 
of the title as a mark of honour for the family (ibid, p. 179). The same phenomenon is 
observed in the position of decurion in ancient Italian towns conferred to children (the 
age in the inscriptions ranges from 4 to 17 years) in recognition of the high distinction or 
wealth of their families, and in the position of /ector in Christian communities to children 
like Vitalis (CZL VIII, 453) who, at five years old, could scarcely read (ibid, p. 179-80; 
see also Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 137; Eyben, Restless Youth, 68-71). 

2 Kleijwegt, Ancient Youth, 126-30; Néraudau, Etre enfant, 124-28; Marrou, Mousikos 
anér, 201-7. 
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compared to someone of gray wisdom.*? Another inscription for a four-year-old from 
Isauria declares: 


...he was very bright in learning, clever in understanding things. He has 
exercised himself in the finesses of excellence. The god had given all 
these qualities to him because of his short life. He has bestowed upon a 
mortal boy an immortal monument (SEG 30.1539).” 


The idealized intelligent, mature child, or puer senex (tats TEéAEtos) as the image is 
commonly known,” appears also in Pliny’s panegytic for Minicia Marcella. 


She had not yet reached the age of fourteen, and yet she combined the 
wisdom of age and dignity of womanhood with the sweetness and 
modesty of youth and innocence. She would cling to her father’s neck, and 
embrace us, his friends, with modest affection; she loved her nurses, her 
attendants and her teachers, each one for the service given her, she applied 
herself intelligently to her books and was moderate and restrained in her 
play (Ep. 5,16 (Radice, LCL}).”® 


The same qualities are praised by Quintilian in his own deceased children (/nst. 6.7, 10 
and the proemium). Beauty in children is celebrated too by Pliny, Quintilian, and other 
writers. This virtue is apparent also in the reliefs associating the deceased child with 
Venus. It relates to the belief that one’s outward appearance is a reflection of the inner 
soul. Beauty, therefore, was considered a sign of promising character and was valued for 
how it aroused tenderness (see Pliny, kp. 3, 3; 3, 16). It was seen also as an indication 
that a child had acquired the virtues of his or her parents.*’ Augustus’ speech encouraging 
childrearing illustrates the weight of this expectation: “is it not a delight to acknowledge a 
“ This example is provided by Kleijwegt (Ancient Youth, 126). Unfortunately, he does 
not provide his source. 

* English translation from Kleijwegt, Ancient Youth, 128. 

* See Teresa C. Carp, “Puer senex in Roman and Medieval Thought,” Latomus 39 
(1980): 736-39. Eyben, Restless Youth, 10; Kleijwegt, Ancient Youth, 124-25. 

* Marcella was actually twelve years old at her death. /LS 1030 records her epitaph. 


*’ Physical resemblance was important also because it served as proof of the mother’s 
chastity. See Catullus 61.216—25. 
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child who shows the endowments of both parents, to nurture and educate it, at once the 
physical and the spiritual mirror of yourself, so that, in its growth another self lives 
again?” (Dio, Hist. 56.3 [Cary, LCL]). Beauty alone, however, does not promise success 
in life. The inner beauty reflected in the body must be cultivated through education.” 

Education was so integral to what defined a man in Roman society that the 
parents of the prematurely deceased exaggerated their children’s intellectual abilities so 
that they would not be cheated of the distinction which it affords. in death they received 
the education that they should have received in life.” Though all classes appear to have 
valued and employed the puer senex motif, the lower classes may have valued it most of 
all. For them education was significant because it was the family’s only avenue for 
upward mobility in society.” A son’s untimely death, therefore, forestalled attempts to 
improve the family’s standing in the next generation. Little wonder, then, that the 
sarcophagi and funerary altars commissioned by the lower classes make ample use of 
educational imagery. 

Such imagery is found also on Christian sarcophagi. Naturalistic reliefwork, 
however, is not. For all the bravado of some scholars that Christianity improved the lot of 
children, the visual representation of “reai” children’s experience suffered with its 
ascendancy. Naturalistic depictions of the child at play waned as Christian reliefwork 
moved away from commemorating activities or aspirations that relate to this world.” In 
“* Néraudau, Etre enfant, 122-23. 

* Ibid, 126-28; Currie, “Childhood and Christianity,” 30. 
* Rawson, “The Iconography of Roman Childhood,” 223. 
** Huskinson, Roman Children's Sarcophagi, 119. The depiction of Jesus on early 
Christian sarcophagi may have some bearing on the present subject. In the popular 
representation of his baptism, Jesus is shown as a naked boy before a larger, adult John 


the Baptist (see Graydon F. Snyder, Ante Pacem: Archaeological Evidence of Church 
Life Before Constantine (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1985], 57-58, 23 pl. 9). 
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their place, Christianity tended to convey the images of what the child would receive in 
the hereafter rather than what he or she missed by dying.*? Educational themes, however, 
remained. popular (see fig. 8.4). So too did the puer senex motif. For example, a 
Christian girl named Apollonia is remembered for being “of outstanding goodness, 
marvelous modesty and wise beyond her years” ({ECV 3.36). 

The enduring popularity of the “proleptic” portrayal of the untimely deceased can 
be attributed to the general unease that Romans felt about commemorating the deaths of 
their children. The theme that children were not supposed to predecease parents is very 
common in epitaphs.~* In part, this is due to the fear of entering old age without support, 
but there seems also to be something improper about a child not surviving to adulthood. 
Indeed, a person who does not live to complete an education is considered by Romans not 
a person at all. Fortunately for the parents of these children the image of the puer senex 
could be employed to elevate them to adulthood after death. Nowhere is the ideal of the 
puer senex better demonstrated than in these reliefs and epitaphs, for they demonstrate 
that the ideal is not merely a literary motif to be applied to the great men of history, but 


that it penetrates down to the lower classes and lies at the very root of the culture. 


8.2.2 Idealized Children in Biography 
The child in antiquity is defined by its powerlessness. Such terms as infans 


(literally, not speaking) or tats (which also denotes a slave) are indicative of children’s 


Also, early depictions of Jesus as a miracle-worker portray him as a beardless youth (ibid, 
56). 

* See the discussion in Curie, “Childhood and Christianity,” 93-95. 

* Huskinson, Roman Children’s Sarcophagi, 68. 

* See Richmond Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1962), 187-91. 
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status in the adult world.’ But what of the child who holds power? Can the child 
emperor, young philosopher, or infant miracleworker still be considered a child at all? 
These are the questions Curne poses at the start of her dissertation when defining 
children. They are worth considering when examining accounts of venerated figures, 
for these men and women of power, when children, display none of the characteristics 
one would expect to see in a child. 

Several factors contributed to the construction of the childhood stories. First, 
tecall from chapter six the discussion on notions of character and personality in antiquity. 
The qualities for which the adult was known were believed to be present in the individual 
from birth. Childhood tales, therefore, tend to foreshadow the subjects’ later 
accomplishments, or even offenses. Second, common to many of the protagonists in the 
tales is some connection to the divine. The association is due to the role of the subject. 
The Greek Heroes, for example, achieve immortality after their death, emperors may also 
become gods, and writers or philosophers are connected to the gods through their 
association with the Muses. If a writer wished to indicate a link between his subject and 
the gods, infancy and childhood provided an ideal setting for revelations of divine favour 
for children were considered liminal, that is, they were still connected to the supernatural 
world through their tender age and their precocious spirit (see section 7.5 above). Omens 
and dreams before or at birth and portentous childhood actions or speech were prime 
vehicles to illustrate the intrusion of the divine powers into the world below. 

Childhood and infancy tales of the great men, and sometimes women, of history 


are plentiful. As noted in chapter six above (section 6.3), such tales are found not only 


* For a more detailed discussion of etymology see Golden, Children and Childhood, 12- 
17. 
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among Mediterranean cultures but throughout the world. Those who study the so-called 
Hero myth note the similarities in the biographies of some of these figures and pay close 
attention to the events that surround their origins. The typical pattern includes omens 
before birth, exposure, and an attempt on the child’s life. Though childhood stories are 
also told of these figures, the absence of formal correspondence between the various 
episodes precludes the addition of “childhood” to the narrative pattern of the Hero myth. 
What is common, however, is the tendency to portray these figures as adults even in 
youth, to have them exhibit as children the abilities and wisdom that would define their 
adult accomplishments. Theseus, for example, discovers his future destiny by using his 
already prodigious strength to move the stone which hid the sword and sandals left for 
him by his father (Plutarch, 7hes. 3). Heracles demonstrates his strength and character as 
an infant by strangling the two snakes sent by Hera to kill him (Apollodorus 2.4.8), and 
displays his temperament as a child when he kills his tutor for an unjust chastisement 
(Apollodorus 2.4.9). Also, the legends of Cyrus recorded by Herodotus portray the 
Persian king as a typical Hero. After his rescue from exposure, the ten-year-old Cyrus is 
chosen king in a game played with other children. Engrossed in his role, the boy scourges 
a noble and then defends his actions in an eloquence that belies his age (Hist. 114-15). 
The inspiration behind these episodes may lie in tales of the gods. They, too, occasionally 


performed deeds while still infants.”” Hermes, the patron deity of thieves, steals Apollo’s 


* Currie, “Childhood and Christianity,” 3-5. 

7 In Greek iconography, however, only male gods are ever portrayed as children. 
Goddesses appear at their youngest as young adults. Lesley Beaumont connects this 
convention to the social reality of women’s lives in Athens: “Heroic and mortal female 
life begins, therefore, in the sense of being socially recognizable, only once the state of 
potential sexual receptivity to the male is attained” (“Mythological Childhood: A Male 
Preserve?” The Annual of the British School at Athens 90 [1995]: 360). 
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cattle while a newborn (Hymn. Herm. 17), and Apollo kills Python while nestled in his 
mother’s arms (Apollodorus 1.4.1). In Egypt, Si-Osiri outwits his teacher, and at twelve 
his wisdom is said to be greater than all in Memphis.’ Twelve is also the age that a 
young Buddha enters his first trance, and both the young Buddha and Krishna display 
great knowledge and humble their teachers.” 

Arguably, the heroes and gods perform wondrous deeds as children because they 
are not truly human; yet, the childhood tales of the Greek poets prove that a figure need 
not be superhuman to be afforded adultlike qualities in his or her youth. As with the 
stories of the gods, the biographies of poets depict childhood as a time in which future 
promise is revealed. Typically, this is demonstrated with a story in which bees sit and/or 
make honey on the young poet’s lips.°' They also may encounter the Muses. In a story of 
Archilochus as a boy recorded by Mnesiepes, the poet is sent by his father to bring a cow 
to market. He is greeted by some women who offer to buy the cow, but before he can 
teply both the women and the cow vanish. In their place he finds a lyre. He then realizes 
the women were the Muses.” The same tale is told of Hesiod by Tzetzes (Theog. 31 ff.), 
whereas Pindar (Vit. Pind. 1.1.11), Homer (Ps.-Herodotus, Vit. Hom. 5), Sophocles (Vit. 
Soph. 3), Euripedes (Diogenes Laertius 4-7), and Aeschylus (Pausanias 1.21.2) are 
* Cited in Walter Burkert, Greek Religion (trans. John Raffan; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1985), 156. 

” The primary texts are found in Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, 44, 50. 


” The stories are excerpted in Thundy, “Intertextuality,” 51, 55; and idem, Buddha and 
Christ, 118-22. 

*' The motif is found in tales of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Plato, Menander, 
Virgil, and Lucan. For sources see Alice Swift Riginos, Platonica: The Anecdotes 
Concerning the Life and Writings of Plato (Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition 3; 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976), 17, 19 n. 39. Christians also made use of the motif. Paulinus 
employs it in a tale of Ambrose (Vit. Ambr. 3.2-5). 

* The inscription is cited in Mary R. Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Greek Poets (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins University Press, 1981), 27-28. 
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provided other means of demonstrating their talents in childhood.’ Homer and Hesiod, 
the poets of the heroic age, receive additional approval from the gods in stories of their 
divine paternity.” In the case of Homer, at least, this development may have its origin in 
the poet’s work. His character Demodocus was taught either by a Muse or Apollo 
himself. 

The divine again breaks into history in the lives of the emperors.© As with many 
cultures in antiquity, Greco-Roman society was intimately connected to the gods 
worshipped by its people. As rulers, emperors were naturally identified with the Empire 
itself and consequently also with its deities. Therefore, any major changes in the 
governing of the Empire were said to be accompanied by dreams, portents, and cosmic 
signs, all of which indicated the direction and interest of the gods. Over time, as the 
Empire came into contact with cultures who deified their leaders, the Roman emperors 
took on the status of gods, first at their deaths, and later during life. Few of them, 
however, are said to have performed miracles—Pyrrhos was a healer (Plutarch, Pyrrh. 
3:3-4) and Vespasian performed a healing in Alexandria at the shrine of Serapis, the 


Hellenistic deity famed for healings and working miracles (Tacitus, Hist. 4.81; Dio, Hist. 


* The material is described briefly by Lefkowitz (ibid, 91). 

* Homer was said to be the son of a Muse and of Apollo, or a direct descendent of Apollo 
through Orpheus or Musaeus (Lefkowtiz, The Lives of the Greek Poets, 12-13). In the 
second-century C.E. anonymous work On Homer and Hesiod, Their Origin and Their 
Contest, a genealogy of Hesiod has him descended on his father’s side from Linos, son of 
Apollo, and from Orpheus, and on his mother’s side directly from Apollo (ibid, 7). 

* Childhood stories in the various imperial biographies are discussed in considerable 
detail in Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 49-83. 

* Ross Tylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Middletown, Conn.: American 
Philological Association, 1931) details the Egyptian and Persian background of the 
deification of Alexander and other Hellenistic rulers and the efforts to establish links 
between the Julio-Claudian rulers and the traditional gods. 
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65.8; Suetonius, Vesp. 7).°’ The childhood stories of emperors, therefore, rarely feature 
their protagonists accomplishing wondrous feats but they do follow conventions intended 
to illustrate that their subjects are greater than the average person. 

The model for the tales of the emperors was created by those who narrated 
legends of Alexander the Great. Pseudo-Callisthenes’ Alexander Romance, a late 
collection of the tales, features divine paternity (from Ammon),® omens at birth,” and 
wisdom in childhood.” The latter two motifs became so customary that Quintilian 
recommended they be used in panegyrics (/nst. 3.7). Suetonius heeded this advice when 
he composed his biographies of the emperors. He reports omens attending the births of 
Augustus (94), Tiberius (14), Nero (6), Titus (2 and 5), and Galba (4), and tales of 
childhood eloquence for Tiberius (9), Claudius (3), and Titus (3). Even the cruel 
emperors—Vitellius (3), Caligula (9), Otho, and Tiberius (57}—have childhood tales that 
foretell their future crimes. Of them all, the popular Augustus is granted the most divine 
honours. Augustus wished to be compared with Alexander,’' and Suetonius’ tales of 
divine paternity (through Apollo), and miracles in infancy and childhood (dug. 94) reflect 
that desire. The more sober Life of Augustus by Nicolaus of Damascus eschews 
childhood miracles. It does, however, relate a tale of adultlike wisdom. The nine-year old 
Augustus is said to have amazed the crowd with a eulogy at his grandmother’s funeral 


(Vit. Caes. 3.4). 


§7 See the discussion in Kee, Miracle, 174~83. 

** Ps._-Callisthenes 9; see also Plutarch, A/ex. 3:1-2. Riginos sees divine paternity as a 
common motif which, after the fourth century B.C.E., “became one of the stock stories 
told of eminent philosophers and statesmen alike” (Platonica, 15). 

® Ps_-Callisthenes 27; see also Plutarch, Alex. 3. 

7 Ps -Callisthenes 30-62; see also Plutarch, Alex. 4~7. 

” Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 58. 
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Emperors were not the only Greco-Roman statesmen to whom omens at birth 
and/or wisdom in childhood were ascribed. Plutarch attributes such honours to Cicero 
(2:2), Themistocles (2:1), Pericles (6:2-3), Caius Marius (3:3-4:1), Lycurgus (5), Solon 
(2), and Dion (4:2). For notorious figures, such as Alcibiades and Cato the Younger, 
Plutarch records early signs of their negative character. A century earlier, Nepos 
composed a Latin collection of Lives similar to that of Plutarch. Though not as attracted 
to miracles as his literary antecedents, Nepos does attribute to Epaminondas an 
intelligence superior to his fellow pupils (Epam. 2.2) and to the equestrian Caecilius 
Atticus such a great capacity for learning and popularity among his peers that he “shone 
forth more brightly than his noble-spirited friends could bear with equanimity” (Av. 1.3, 
Horsfall). 

The lives of the later emperors recorded in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
continue, and at times amplify, the motifs employed to great effect by Suetonius and 
Plutarch. By the time of S.H.A’s composition, childhood stories had become 
commonplace in imperial biographies.” Menander, writing around 300 C.E. on how to 
construct panegyrics for emperors, advises orators to invent such tales. He recommends 
also to praise the subject’s beauty and to emphasize his excellence at school: 

Then you must speak of his love of learning, his quickness, his enthusiasm 

for study, his easy grasp of what is taught him. If he excels in literature, 

philosophy, and knowledge of letters, you must praise this. [f it was 

practice of war and arms, you must admire him for having been born 
luckily, with Fortune to woo the future for him. Again: “In his education, 


he stood out among his contemporaries, like Achilles, like Heracles, like 
the Dioscuri” (Treatise I 371.26-372.2, Russell and Wilson). 


7 Wiedemann (ibid, 113-42) attributes this increased interest in childhood tales to the 
fact that the existence of child emperors was breaking down the distinction between child 
and adult citizen. For responses see Eyben, Restless Youth, 28-68 and Nathan, The 
Family in Late Antiquity, 134. 
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The writers of S.H.A., following convention, record omens at birth for Clodius Albinus 
(5.4-10), Commodus Antoninus (1.3-4), Pertinax (1.2-3), Geta Antoninus (1.3—5; 
foretelling his eventual death), Gordian (20.1-6), Maximus (5.3-4), Aurelian (4.4-5:3), 
and Diadumenus Antoninus (4), and prophetic childhood tales of Septimus Severus (1.4), 
Clodius Albinus (5.2—3), Commodus Antoninus’ cruelty (1.8-10), and Diadumenus 
Antoninus who was a child emperor “cruel beyond his years” (8.4. Magie). Praiseworthy 
are the childhood talents of Marcus Antoninus (2.1, 6), Lucius Verus (2.6-7), Pertinax 
(1.4), Septimus Severus (1.4), Severus Alexander (3.1-3), Aurelian (4.1), Probus (3.5—7), 
Numerian (11.1-2), and, most of all, Antoninus Caracallus who is presented as a 
particularly ideal model: “in his boyhood, [he] was winsome and clever, respectful to his 
parents and courteous to his parents’ friends, beloved by the people, popular with the 
senate, and well able to further hts own interests in winning affection” (1.5-4+, Magie). As 
with Suetonius and Plutarch, the more notorious figures of S.H.A are portrayed 
negatively. Instead of emphasizing their intelligence, stortes of Pescennius Niger (1.4), 
Clodius Albinus (5.1), and Commodus Antoninus (1.6~-7} tell of their failures to excel in 
school. All of these childhood tale motifs are further amplified in the works of other 
fourth-century imperial biographers such as Nazarius and Claudian. Nazarius, for 
example, writes of a three- or four-year-old son of Constantine that he “already 
overcomes his age with his spirit” (Pan. Lat. 4/10, 3.5, Nixon and Rodgers). 

For philosophers, childhood tales are relatively rare. The most important pre- 
adulthood event for the typical philosopher, it seems, comes as a young adult at which 
time he chooses a particular philosophical school. Diogenes Laertius, writing in the early 


third century, records very little childhood material in his Lives of Eminent Philosophers. 
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Of Heraclitus he wntes that he was “exceptional from his boyhood” and that “he was 
nobody’s pupil, but he declared that he ‘inquired of himself,’ and leamed everything 
from himself” (9.5, Hicks). Epicurus (10.14) is said to have devoted himseif to 
philosophy at the age of twelve. The only philosopher to receive divine honours by 
Diogenes Laertius is Plato. Diogenes reports an anecdote which ascribes to him divine 
paternity and virginal conception through Apollo (3.2).” And like other esteemed 
philosophers and poets, Plato begins to distinguish himseif when a young adult.”* The 
same motif of youthful promise is used by Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists. 
Several of his subjects, however, including Polemo (530), Philagrius of Cilicia (578), 
Athenadorus, and Proclus of Naucratis (603), are described as beginning their 
philosophical careers while still “mere boys.” Lucian, too, writes of Demonax, “the best 
of all philosophers” (Demon. 2, Harmon), that, though he studied with wise men, he was 
not enlisted to this profession by them, rather “even from his boyhood [he] felt the 
stirring of an individual impulse toward the higher life and an inborn love for 
philosophy” (3, Harmon). In childhood also Demonax led his life as an example to others 
and trained his body ascetically (3-4). 

® See Riginos, Platonica, 10 for other primary texts. Plato may be the first figure in 
antiquity to be the progeny of a mortal woman and divine father outside of the Greek 
heroes of Homer and Hesiod. The concept may have its origin in Plato’s own works. 
According to Lefkowtz and Riginos, the missing details of both Plato’s life and the lives 
of the poets were filled in with information from the very works for which the writers 
would become known: “The lives of archaic poets derive from the ‘autobiography’ of 
their first-person statements, supplemented by ‘facts’ gathered from their poetry. The 
primary source matertal for the lives of the tragic poets are the dramas themselves; but 
since tragic poets do not speak directly in their own persons, stories about the tragic poets 
derive from impressions about their style and ‘representative’ verses in their poetry” 
(Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Greek Poets, 67; see also Riginos, Platonica, 49). If so, it is 


easy to see how the motif of divine paternity became associated with Plato, for in Phaedo 
(84E-85B) Plato describes the philosopher as the true servant of Apollo. 
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Childhood stories appear more regularly in works which portray the philosopher 
as a wonderworker. Eunapius’ Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists contains adult 
miracle accounts of Chrysanthius (474), Maximus (479-80), and Prophaeresius (487). As 
for childhood tales, an omen at birth is reported for Ablabius (463) and a lengthy story is 
told of the woman Sosipatra, who “even as a small child_..seemed to bring a blessing on 
everything, such beauty and decorum illumined her infant years” (466, Wright). 
Realizing Sosipatra’s potential, a group of Chaldeans adopt her when she is only five 
years old and train her to develop oracular powers (466-70). Another philosopher said to 
display oracular abilities is the son of Chrysanthius. Like Sosipatra, he too displayed 
promise even as a child, 

From his childhood this boy was a creature winged for every excellence, 

and of the two horses as Plato describes them, his soul possessed only the 

good steed, nor did his intellect ever sink; but he was a devoted student, 

keenwitted, and assiduous in the worship of the gods; and so completely 

was he emancipated from human weaknesses, that though a mortal man he 

was all soul (Eunapius, Vit. soph. 504, Wright). 

The two paradigmatic Divine Men, Apollonius and Pythagoras, are both given divine 
paternity by their biographers (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 28; famblichus, Vit. Pyth. 2.3-5; 
Philostratus, Vit. Apoill. 1.4-6). One story of Pythagoras is particularly infused with 
supematural motifs. In it Pythagoras’ father discovers the boy as a baby lying under a 
tree, gazing up at the sky with a flute in his mouth, and being nourished by the dew from 
the tree (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 10). Apollonius’ childhood is more typical. Omens attend 
his birth (Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 1.4-6) and, when he reaches school-age, he soon 
surpasses his teacher (1.7). Apollonius also demonstrates his powers of healing and 


oracular wisdom when only a youth (1.8—11). 


™ The tales of Plato excelling as a champion wrestler, a painter, and poet are, again, likely 
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At the same time as Nepos, Plutarch, Suetonius, and others were writing their 
biographies, Jewish writers used the same childhood motifs to embroider the stories of 
several prominent Jewish figures. Taking as their start the biblical tales of Moses (Exod 
1-2), Isaac (Gen 21), Jacob (Gen 25-19-27), and the annunciations of Isaac (Gen 17-18), 
Samuel al Sam 1), and Samson (Judg 13), writers from as early as the first century 
B.C.E. filled in such details as omens at birth, uncanny beauty, and both infancy and 
childhood prodigies.”* The most well-known stories are those told of Moses by Philo 
(Moses 1.5-1.24) and Josephus (Ant. 2.9,2-3, 6, 7; 2.10.12). Additional tales can be 
found of Moses (L.A.B. 9:10), Isaac,”© Samson (Ant. 5.8.1-4; L.4.B. 42.1-10), Noah (/ 
En. 106:11-19; /QapGen” 2), Abraham (Jub. 11:14-24), Malachi (Liv. Pro. 16:1), and 
Elijah (Liv. Pro. 21:2).” Additional tales of Jewish luminaries include early Christian and 
Jewish references to Solomon beginning his career at the age of twelve” and an often- 
repeated story in which the twelve-year-old Daniel displays wisdom and spiritual 
maturity.” The motif of adultlike wisdom in youth is so commonplace in antique 


biographies that Josephus even bestows it upon himself (Life 9). 


inspired by the educational theory of the Republic (Riginos, Platonica, 41-49). 

75 Material from the first century B.C.E. to the second century C.E. is discussed in Perrot, 
“Les récits d’enfance,” 481-504. Medieval tales can be found in Ginzberg, Legends of 
the Jews (Abraham 1:189; Noah 1:146-47; Samuel 4:59-60), and throughout Angeio 
Solomon Rappoport, Myth and Legend of Ancient I[srael (3 vols., New York: KTAV 
Publishing House, Inc., 1966). 

*© For the primary sources see Perrot, “Les récits d’enfance,” 488-93. 

™ fn the Elijah tale, the angels who appeared to the prophet’s father at the boy’s birth 
“wrapped him in swaddling clothes of fire and gave him a flame of fire to eat” (Liv. Pro. 
21:2, Hare). The Oracle in Jerusalem sees this as a portent of his future career. 

8 Josephus, Ant. 5.10.4. Solomon is said to have ascended the throne at the age of 12 in 
Eupolemus, frg. 2 and a LXX passage not in the Masoretic text (de Jonge, “Sonship,” 
322). Also, in the fourth-century Epistle of Maria of Cassobola, Solomon is said to have 
been only 12 when he delivered his famous judgement on the two women (ibid). 

® See de Jonge, “Sonship,” 323 for the primary literature. 
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In Christianity, childhood tales both predate and antedate IGT. Matthew and Luke 
each feature the motifs of divine patemnity, omens before and after birth, and early 
recognition of Jesus’ future role. Stories later incorporated into Ps.-Mt. (chs. 18-24) 
feature an infant Jesus who speaks eloquently and performs miracles. Mary, too, is the 
product of a divine conception in Prot. Jas. (1-5) and, when dedicated to the Temple at 
the age of three, she acts with a maturity beyond her years (Pror. Jas. 7:9-8:1). In the 
tales of Origen’s childhood reported by Eusebius (Hist. ecci. 6), the theologian 
demonstrates a longing for martyrdom when a child, and begins early his search for 
allegorical meaning in the scriptures. Such passion for study pleases his father who, 
Eusebius writes, “rejoiced greatly, and gave profound thanks to God, the Author of all 
good things, that he had deemed him worthy to be the father of such a boy” (6.2.10, 
Lake). The same motifs continue into Paulinus’ Life of Ambrose, which has the future 
bishop instruct his family to kiss his hand (Vit. Ambr. 2.4), in Rufinus’ story of 
Athanasius playing at performing baptisms (Hist. 1.14), and in the Life of Caesarius of 
Arles who, at the age of seven would confound his parents by giving his clothes away to 
the poor (ch. 3).5' Some of the early saints are said to have dedicated themselves to God 
at an early age. Rumwold, for example, lived only three days, but before he died he 
professed his faith in a lengthy sermon to his family.*’ Prudentius (Perist. 10) and 


Eupraxia (Perist. 3) did the same at seven years of age, Assela was ten, and Eulalia and 


" These stories may predate Eusebius (see Hist. eccl. 6.33) though they were likely given 
modified form by Eusebius who uses them to counter the charge by Porphyry that Origen 
used Greek ideas and methods to analyze Jewish traditions (see 6.19 on Porphyry). In 
response, Eusebius maintains that Origen read only the scriptures and avoided other 
works. 

* Clark, The Fathers and the Children, 14-15. 

* Cited in Carp, “Puer senex,” 737. 
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Macrina were twelve.” The holiness and precocity which these saints display grows out 
of a notion that the typical behaviours associated with children by the hagiographers— 
theft, sexual exploration, quarreling, lack of control in speaking—were sinful; holy 
children, therefore, must display none of these qualities. These same motives lie behind 
Greek, Roman, and, likely, Jewish tales—namely, venerable figures are too special to 
have suffered the indignities of childhood. 

The foregoing list of childhood tales is extensive but by no means complete. Their 
enumeration is intended to illustrate how widespread such stories were in antiquity and 
why they were written. The primary purpose behind the tales appears to be to 
demonstrate a consistency of character, an esteemed figure, therefore, would have 
ascribed to him or her stories of beneficence, or signs of intelligence, military skill, or 
whatever quality for which they were known in adulthood, while notorious figures were 
portrayed as cruel, calculating, or coddled, even as children. Childhood thus becomes a 
choice time in a person’s life for exploitation in propaganda.” 

Those tales designed to elevate their subject tend to include a close relationship 
with the divine realm, though this motif is more a function of the connection between 
their particular role and the interests of the gods than it is a statement about the subject’s 
® See Clark, Zhe Fathers and the Children, 14-16. Though fanciful, the stories reflect the 
reality that a child’s profession of virginity could be taken seriously. Basil allowed such 
declarations to be firm from adulthood (age 12), though he preferred 16 or 17 (ibid, 16— 
17). Later examples of the puer senex in hagiography are mentioned in Nelson, “Parents, 
Children and the Church,” 88-89. 

“ Nelson, “Parents, Children and the Church,” 85-86. 

* On biographies as propaganda see Talbert, What is a Gospel, 92-109; Burridge, Whar 
are the Gospels, 76; David E. Aune, The New Testament in its Literary Environment 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1987), 35; Cox, Biography in Antiquity, xiv-xv, as negative 
propaganda, ibid, 10-12, and Pelling, “Childhood and Personality,” 217. Pelling 


mentions in this context Aeschines who helped his father in the schoolroom and his 
mother in her initiation rites (Dem. 18.258-59, 19.199). 
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own divinity. Scholars interested in parallels between the canonical gospels and Greco- 
Roman biography have tended to read too much into early signs of divinity. They have 
made distinctions between how “normal” people are presented in the literature and those 
who are granted divine or near-divine status. Cox, for example, in attempting to isolate 
from Greco-Roman biography a sketch of the “Holy Man,” separates philosophers said to 
be “sons of gods” from those merely “godlike” by the former’s divine paternity.™ In 
addition, “son of god” philosophers are distinguished from the “godlike” by the miracles 
they perform. But such strict distinctions cannot be sustained. Cox fails to take into 
account the use of the motif of divine paternity for emperors and poets, neither of which, 
except in rare exceptions, are portrayed as miracleworkers. The misunderstanding stems 
from seeing a motif used to describe a person’s close relationship to the divine as having 
a limited and definitive function. But by the time of Jesus, the distinction between the 
supernaturally-conceived and the supernaturally-endorsed has been lost, making divinely- 
sanctioned emperors divine, the philosopher or poet loved by Apollo an actual son of 
Apollo, and the holy man dedicated to godliness a god incarnate. A similar problem 
arises when an attempt is made to separate figures by the ascription of childhood 
prodigies. Cox and Talbert both distinguish Divine Men from everyday people by their 
displays of great childhood wisdom,®” yet this distinction is difficult to maintain given the 
prevalence of the puer senex image both in literature and in epitaphs. 

Superhuman or not, the one common quality in the childhoods of all these figures 
is their youthful promise. They all demonstrate wisdom and maturity that belie their age. 
They excel at school, sometimes surpassing even the abilities of their teachers. They are 


6 Cox, Biography in Antiquity, 34. 
® Thid, 22-23; Talbert, What is a Gospel, 136. 
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praised for their seriousness. When they play, it is only in games that prophesy their 
future roles. The origin of these motifs may be traced in part to the blurring of boundaries 
between gods and humans. Fed on nectar and ambrosia, the gods grew and developed at 
an abnormally rapid rate and passed quickly through childhood (see Hymn. Apoll. 123— 
25; Hesiod, Theog. 492-93; Sophocles, [chn. 27 1-72).8 But the same ability to transcend 
childhood is ascribed to any outstanding person by Nazarius, for many “a vigorous talent 
has burst through the envelopment of infancy” (Pan. Lar. 4/10, 3.5, Nixon and Rodgers). 
It is also prevalent in the funerary artifacts. Adultlike wisdom and excellence at learning 


clearly are not reserved for the superhuman. 
8.3 Jesus and the Idealized Child. 


IGT is rarely mentioned in discussions of ancient biographical literature. 
Classicists likely see it as lying outside their domain; NT scholars, however, simply fail 
to see its connection with the other texts. This is not because they cannot see parallels 
between Christian and non-Christian literature. Much has been made of the parallels 
between the twelve-year-old Jesus in Luke and similar stories of other figures.” In 
addition, the study of both Luke’s and Matthew’s infancy narratives has been enriched by 
comparisons with other literature which feature such motifs as divine patemity, and 
omens and dreams at birth. For IGT, however, scholars have allowed theories of gnostic 
* Beaumont, “Mythological Childhood,” 360. 

* See particularly de Jonge, “Sonship,” and Charles H. Talbert, “Prophecies of Future 
Greatness: The Contribution of Greco-Roman Biographies to an Understanding of Luke 
1:5—4:15,” in The Divine Helmsman: Studies on God's Control of Human Events, 


Presented to Lou Silberman (eds. James L. Crenshaw and Samuel Sandmel; New York: 
KTAV Publishing House, Inc., 1980), 129-41. 
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origins and expurgation to overshadow the obvious parallels to non-Christian childhood 
stories. For example, Currie, though well-versed in childhood tales from hagiographical 
literature, sees IGT only as a vehicle for docetism. The text’s enhancement of Jesus’ 
intellect in the Temple story, she writes, is at variance with Luke, which “could be 
interpreted as evidence of Christ’s precociousness, but nothing more.”™ In reality, 
however, IGT merely brings Luke’s story into accord with the non-Christian parallels 
which typically have their protagonists surpass the teachers just as IGT’s Jesus does. 
Luke seems to “dumb down” Jesus, whereas IGT is more true to the pattern. The punitive 
miracles and antisocial behaviour exhibited by Jesus in IGT have similarly obscured the 
parallels. NT scholars have seized upon these aspects of the text and characterized the 
young Jesus as a gnostic Redeemer or precocious god-child. Focusing on these elements 
of the text alone results in a neglect of parallels with human figures. But Jesus performs 
miracles as a child only because that is what his adult counterpart does, not simply 
because he is divine; and he curses those around him because the author of the tales sees 
the adult Jesus as a prophet like Elijah, not because of docetic christology or gnostic 
contempt for the world. Once [GT is divorced from the idea that its portrayal of Jesus ts 


heretical—gnostic or docetic—the parailels with other figures come more into focus. 


8.3.1 Generic Similarities 
For IGT’s Jesus to be compared with the protagonists of other childhood stories 
the texts containing the tales must share certain recognizable generic features. The 


criteria by which texts are grouped together as genres entail significant agreement in 


* Currie, “Childhood and Christianity,” 207. 
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three areas: form, content, and function.’ IGT’s stories do indeed show significant 
enough overlap with other childhood tales to satisfy the criteria of content. In general, 
they fit into the pattern of the childhood prodigy, a type of story which indicates, here as 
elsewhere, the subject’s connection with the divine, and hints at his future venerated 
status. Like the Jesus of the NT gospels, IGT’s Jesus raises a boy from death (Gs 9}, 
curses his opponents (Gs 3:2-3; 4:2; 5:1; 13:2), and performs a variety of supernatural 
acts including animating birds (Gs 2:4), purifying water (Gs 2:1), stretching wood (Gs 
12:2), and carrying water in a permeable garment (Gs 10:2). Other tales recall specific 
episodes from Jesus’ adult years: the commissioning of the twelve apostles (Gs 2:4), and 
the conflicts with Pharisees over Sabbath observance (Gs 2-3). Even his encounter with 
the son of Annas reflects the eventual conflict between Jesus and the High Priest. [n IGT, 
however, it is Annas (represented by his son) who suffers, not Jesus. The few sayings of 
Jesus incorporated into the text portray the boy, like the adult, as the teacher of obscure 
lessons. One saying in particular features familiar salvific, eschatological language; 
restoring sight to his accusers, Jesus declares: “Now let the barren bear fruit and the blind 
see and the foolish in heart find wisdom” (Gs 8:1). Though the tenor of the tales is 
striking, presumably there is nothing about them that would have alarmed early readers of 
the stories. Indeed, the earliest church writers to comment on the text object to the stories 
not because they are offensive but because they contradict John’s claim that Jesus 
performed no miracles before his first sign in Cana (see above 2.1.2.1, 2.1.2.3, 2.1.3.3, 
and 2.1.3.5).”* If the tales were not consistent with the author’s and audience’s view of 
 Aune, The New Testament in its Literary Environment, 13; Talbert, What is a Gospel, 
6-7; Burridge, What are the Gospels, 109-27. 


* Epiphanius may be an exception. He neither appears offended at the tales nor at the 
idea that Jesus performed miracles as a child (see above 2.1.2.4). Of all the early writers 
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Jesus, the text would have had had no resonance—neither then nor during tts eighteen 
centuries of transmission. | 

Some of the IGT stories have particularly strong parallels in content with other 
childhood tales. The teacher episodes, including also Jesus in the Temple (Gs 17), show 
Jesus surpassing his teachers just as Philo’s Moses, the Buddha, Krishna, the poets, the 
philosophers, and others do. Hercules even strikes his teacher, just like Jesus. All of these 
children, be they gods, poets, emperors, statesmen, or Holy Men, are celebrated for their 
skill at learning. Indeed, displays of superhuman or adultlike wisdom are the hallmark of 
all idealized representations of children. 

On a formal level, however, IGT is much unlike the other literature. Individual 
episodes certainly evoke the forms typically employed for miracles and healings in the 
NT and other accounts of wonderworkers, so readers would doubtless make the intended 
connection between [GT’s Jesus and these other figures. But the overall text is a self- 
contained narrative, not a series of episodes placed between the subject’s birth and 
adulthood. No other text like this survives from antiquity, though Onesicritus’ lost work 
How Alexander was Brought Up” may have been similar. Even Prot. Jas. is more 
appropriately considered a biography of Mary, from conception to adulthood, than a true 
“infancy gospel” of Jesus. That said, the discerning reader of IGT would have been aware 
of its relation to other Christian literature and traditions. It appears to have been written 
with the awareness that it is to be understood, indeed can only be uncsrstood, when 
only the interpolator of Timothy of Constantinople (see above 2.1.3.2) associates IGT 
with docetic or adoptionist christology. 

% This lost text is noted in Pelling, “Childhood and Personality,” 218. Similar also are the 
biographies of child emperors who perished before they reached adulthood. However, 


these texts form a class apart from the other literature as their activities cannot anticipate 
future accomplishments. 
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placed in connection with other literature, particularly Luke. The inclusion of Luke’s 
Temple story anticipates a continuation into Jesus’ adult career and must presuppose also 
an account, perhaps Luke’s account, of Jesus’ birth and infancy. IGT’s audience, then, 
would be aware of Jesus’ divine paternity, of dreams/vistons/portents that attend his 
conception and birth, and of prophetic recognitions of his future greatness. 

The final category for generic comparison is function. The biographical material 
surveyed above functioned in several interrelated ways: to praise and elevate the subject, 
to show that the subject’s praiseworthy characteristics were present from birth, and to 
make a case for the approval of the subject’s accomplishments, teachings, and/or 
supporters. The negative stories function somewhat in reverse. Their inversion of the 
motifs reflect a transformation in the genre into the temtory of burlesque or satire. Such 
transformation is consistent with genre theory.” IGT fills the same functions as the other 
biographical texts. The author has done more than simply collect formerly independent, 
orally-circulating tales of the young wonderworker, he has used them to present a picture 
of the Christian leader as a powerful figure much in the same way as the various 
philosophical schools do for their leaders, or as biographers or panegyric writers do for 
emperors and statesmen. More specific propagandistic motives may lie behind the text as 
well. By developing Jesus’ childhood, [GT helps to combat adoptionism. And, by having 
Jesus curse and humiliate Jews, the author may be engaging in anti-Jewish polemic. The 
curse on the son of Annas, for example—“Your fruit (shall be) without root and your 
shoot dried up like a branch carried out by a strong wind” (Gs 3:2}—may be intended as 
a historical allegory of post-70 C.E. Jerusalem or a threat directed against the entire 


Jewish people. The saying against the Law (Gs 6:4) also may have a polemical intent, as 
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could any reference to the wisdom of Jesus as superior to Jewish learning. Each, if not 
all, of these motives can be read out of IGT. What is clear is that the text is more than a 
collection of puerile tales recorded for the sheer amusement of the incredulous masses. 

If “meaning is genre-bound,””’ then readers of IGT would be able to comprehend 
the aims of this text. Its connections with other biographical literature in form, content, 
and function satisfy the criteria for genre association. Early Christian and non-Christian 
readers, therefore, would recognize IGT as a collection of tales similar to other stories of 


venerated figures in their youth. 


8.3.2 Idealized Elements 

A third function of the childhood stories remains to be discussed for [GT. It has 
been shown above that both the figures in the childhood stories and the subjects of the 
funerary artifacts are portrayed in an idealized way—that is, as adults in children’s 
bodies. All of these artists and writers intended to portray their subjects this way, and by 
doing so, they elevated their protagonists above normal children. However, this practice 
may not be quite as conscious as the other functions behind the texts. The adultlike 
characterizations of their subjects may be more a reflection of “social viewing” than an 
explicit effort to strip these figures of their childlike qualities. Nevertheless, that is 
precisely what they have done. And IGT is a prime example of this process. 

IGT’s idealized Jesus is set in a narrative world where parent-child dynamics 
reflect those of the author/audience’s day-to-day reality. Jesus, his parents, and his 
™ See the discussion of Alistair Fowler’s work in Burridge, What are the Gospels, 46. 

* William G. Doty, “The Concept of Genre in Literary Analysis,” in SBL Proceedings 


1972: Book of Seminar Papers for 108th Annual Meeting (ed. Lane C. McGaughy; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1972), 2:430. 
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neighbours interact in ways much similar to the reconstruction of children’s lives offered 
in chapter seven. Like other parents in antiquity, Joseph is held accountable for the 
conduct of his son (Gs 2:3; 4:2). He reacts to this, as would be expected, by trying to 
discipline the boy (Gs 5:1—2). And, it is incumbent on him to have the child educated (Gs 
6:1; 13:1), as well as to have him learn a trade (Gs 11, 12). The age at which Jesus begins 
learning a trade and letters is consistent with what is known about education and rural 
apprenticeships, and even the content of Jesus’ tesson—the rote leaming of letters— 
reflects the activities of the ancient schoolroom. In later additions to the text (Gs 10:2; 
12:2), Jesus is rewarded with affection and praise for being a dutiful, obedient son. These 
reactions to Jesus’ beneficent miracles are lacking in the earliest witnesses to the text; 
nevertheless, the versions’ silences in these chapters are stili a marked difference from 
the reactions to Jesus’ curses. The candid, everyday moments captured in the text 
contribute to the charm of the narrative. They also indicate that the author is aware of the 
roles and behaviour expected of parents and children in his environment. 

Of course, IGT’s Jesus is no ordinary child. He has a maturity and wisdom that 
belie his age. Even at five years old, Jesus responds to those around him with cryptic 
sayings and obscure teachings. The first hint of this comes in Jesus’ reply to his father’s 
reprimand in Gs 5:3. “It is enough for you to seek me and not find,” Jesus says, “but do 
not be distressed at his for you have a natural ignorance. And you do not see with light 
why I belong to you. Behold! You know not how to cause me grief. For [ am yours, and I 
became your captive.” Soon follows the revelation discourse of chapter six which reduces 
those listening to silence (Gs 6:5). Additional manifestations of his superior knowledge 


arise from encounters with teachers and elders (Gs 6:8-10; 8:1; 13:2; 14:2-4; 17:2-4). In 
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all cases, these manifestations prove to onlookers that Jesus is somehow special, “either a 
god or an angel” (Gs 7:4), or something else entirely. Some scholars have seen these 
displays of wisdom as evidence of Divine Man or gnostic Redeemer christology. But 
despite assertions to the contrary, IGT would make a poor representative of gnostic Jesus 
literature. It contains no hints of adoptionist christology or gnostic cosmogogical myths, 
no extended monologues or dialogues with Jesus revealing the key to liberation from 
matter, and no hint of dualistic views of creation. As for Divine Men, IGT’s Jesus does 
bear some similarity to Moses and Apollonius in their youth. They all seem to draw on 
supernatural knowledge, and the source of their wisdom is never explicitly revealed. 
However, the so-called “Divine Man” is a problematic category not least because 
displays of wisdom in youth are common to all kinds of figures in ancient biographical 
literature as well as funerary artifacts. Indeed, there is little distinction to be made 
between the five-year-old Jesus and the epitaph for the two-and-a-half-year-old Kritiés, 
who should be compared to someone of gray wisdom, or Pliny’s twelve-year-old Minicia 
Marcella, who read rauch and played little (Ep. 5,16). Of course the roots of Jesus’ 
adultlike intelligence are found also in NT representations of Jesus as a wise man. 
Following convention, the author of IGT has retrojected this characterization into Jesus’ 
childhood. But all of the childhood figures in the sources are afforded the same cognitive 
abilities, whether they actually were skilled at learning or their parents just hoped they 
would be. IGT’s Jesus merely follows a prevalent ideal in this regard. 

Connected to Jesus’ cleverness is the theme of teaching, a theme which plays a 
leading role in this text. Indeed, the story of Jesus and the Teacher forms the backbone of 


IGT. Its first occurrence occupies about a third of the text, and together with the two 
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additional teacher episodes, it forms a narrative triad that points to the lesson of the 
gospel—namely, that Jesus is the one who teaches. All of the other tales in IGT reflect 
this same theme; they each function as demonstrations of Jesus’ power and authority. 
And when the townspeople understand his lesson, Jesus turns from cursing to blessing. 
Tales from education appear regularly in the biographies, as do educational iconographic 
motifs in funerary reliefs. Most of their subjects are celebrated for their intelligence, 
some are said even to have surpassed the abilities of their teachers. Jesus, however, is 
different. From the moment he enters the schoolroom, the boy is already full of 
knowledge. He is never taught, yet he can amaze crowds and elders with his teachings. 
The difference is striking. Education, the very thing that humanizes a person in Greco- 
Roman culture, is revalued in the text, outstripped by the otherworldly knowledge of 
Jesus. Teachers expected to instruct the young miracleworker, to tame his uncontrollable 
nature, instead find themselves exasperated by his defiance or defeated by his superior 
wisdom. IGT’s Jesus and perhaps Christians along with him have no need for earthly 
schooling; their knowledge comes from a heavenly source.” One can imagine the appeal 
such a theme would have for Christians frustrated with the curriculum of the “pagan” 
schoolroom. 

Read in this light, the story of Jesus and the Teacher becomes almost comic. 
Zacchaeus and his peers, representative of worldly knowledge, see the boy’s cleverness 
and wish to have him taught letters. Perhaps they even consider this an opportunity to 
attain glory for themselves—a bright boy like Jesus would make a great disciple. In 


antiquity, the learning of letters represented the beginning of a child’s induction into the 


* Later writings of the saints reflect this same theme. They do not have education stories 
old of them because the monks who wrote the texts rejected secular learning as irrelevant 
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tational, adult world. As Zacchaeus says, Jesus should be brought into the schoolroom 
“so that he may know all! knowledge, and learn to love those his own age, and respect old 
age and please elders, so that he may in tum teach them to acquire a desire to be like unto 
children” (Gs 6:2). Such motives likely reflect society’s expectations of and 
apprehensions about children. They seem to lie behind Pliny’s praise of Junius Avitus: 

This is rare in the young people of today, few of whom will yield to age or 

authority as being their superior. They are bor with knowledge and 

understanding of everything; they neither respect nor desire to imitate, and 

set their own standards (Ep. 8,23 [Radice, LCL]). 

Zacchaeus’ efforts, then, seem directed toward taming Jesus to the needs of the temporal 
world. Ultimately, however, the teacher is humiliated. His lengthy lament can be read as 
the funeral dirge of the outdated, earthly lore which Jesus means to supplant. “I ponder, 
my friends, about my shame,” Zacchaeus wails, “because [ am an old man and I have 
been overcome by a child” (Gs 7:3). The original readers of the tale likely would have 
been amused at the teacher’s downfall, as they would by Jesus’ murder of the abusive 
teacher in the second version of the episode. Every primary-school educated aduit, 
Christian and non-Christian, would identify with Jesus, and cheer as the teacher is repaid 
for his offense in kind. 

IGT’s apparent revaluing of the education motifs only makes more explicit the 
connection between portrayals of childhood and societal expectations of children. To the 
non-Christian authors, achievement in learning is desired of children because it brings 
them into the adult world and guarantees them success later in life. More fundamentally, 
it makes them human. For IGT’s author and audience, the attainment of intelligence and 


wisdom remain the goal, but earthly education is insufficient for realizing it. 


to their salvation (Wiedemann, Adults and Children, 199). 
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8.4 Concluding Remarks. 


The aim of both this and the previous chapter was to identify the influences 
behind IGT’s characterization of Jesus as a child. The christological propensities of the 
text—Jesus as a pre-existent, perhaps anti-adoptionistic, Saviour and cantankerous 
eschatalogical prophet—were identified in chapter six, but these show only what the 
author thought of the adult Jesus. The remaining elements of his character—adultlike 
wisdom and maturity—are derived from expectations placed upon children throughout 
Mediterranean culture, and perhaps beyond. The same characteristics appear in childhood 
tales of emperors, statesmen, poets, philosophers, and Holy Men. These extraordinary 
people are praised for their beauty, their fine (sometimes even divine) lineage, and for not 
playing, acting, or speaking like a child. Indeed, to do so would be an indignity, for in 
these authors’ view, childhood was a time of powerlessness, of irrationality, and, for 
many, of abuse. Such praiseworthy qualities were not solely bestowed upon extraordinary 
figures, however. Their use in funerary reliefs and epitaphs, as well as epistolary 
literature, prove that any child of any class could be portrayed in this manner. All 
segments of the culture appear to have valued and supported, though perhaps not 
consciously, the portrayal of the puer senex. But this is not what children were like. This 
is what adults and parents wanted their children to be like. 

IGT’s Jesus is consistent with the idealized portrayals of children in the other 
biographical sources. He does not play, speak or act like children do. His every action is 
charged with meaning, his every word offers a lesson to be learned. His advanced 


intellectual abilities confound and amaze his teachers and neighbours. And his deeds 
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foreshadow his future greatness. IGT depicts the young Jesus as mature and wise not 
because he is not really human—neither gnostic Redeemer nor god-child—but because in 


the eyes of the text’s author and audience, these things make him human. 


CHAPTER 9 


Conclusion 


This study began by mourning the lack of progress in scholarship on IGT. More 
than three hundred years have passed since the recovery of the first MS of the text. In that 
time numerous additional MSS have been found, but not all of them published. As a 
result several branches of the MS tradition remain relatively unexplored, including Eth, 
Lm, Lt, and Syr. And until now a large portion of the Greek tradition also had been sorely 
neglected. As the number of witnesses to IGT increased, scholars excused their 
reluctance to work extensively with the gospel by claiming that the MS tradition was too 
complex. The physical evidence for IGT thus became a monolith that few were willing to 
approach. Some chipped away at this stone by editing individual representatives of one 
branch or another, and some endeavoured to sketch the transmission history of the text. 
But rarely did the study of IGT progress much beyond text-critical matters. When it did, 
the bulk of the scholarship focused on determining the text’s origins. Most often, this 
meant associating the text with Gnosticism. As for the proclivities of the childhood tales 
themselves, they have been almost universally characterized as puerile or crude. This 
characterization has led to a discriminatory treatment of the text. No other explanation 
accounts for scholars’ refusal to subject IGT to the kind of thorough investigation 
typically employed in the study of the NT gospels. 

But there is much to discover in this grossly overlooked text. This study has 
endeavoured to advance scholarship on IGT in several ways. The first entailed tracing the 


development of the theory of gnostic composition. Section one’s overview of scholarship 
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indicated that the theory rests on the identification of IGT with the “Gospel of Thomas” 
of many of the ancient citations. The recovery of the true Gos. Thom. should have 
brought an end to the theory, but it continues to influence discussions of the text, 
particularly with regard to the notion that IGT was once a longer text now expurgated of 
gnostic elements. Once scholars finally sever the tie between IGT and the citations, the 
text can be assessed on its own merits. No longer will it be assumed that material has 
been removed from the text, and no longer should [GT’s Jesus be associated with gnostic 
christology. The second advance occasioned by the dissertation deals directly with the 
Greek MS tradition. Since Tischendorf’s day, nine additional Greek MSS of IGT have 
been discovered, but only one of these has been published. Now all known Greek MSS of 
the text have been collated and placed in a schema of transmission. The four-column 
synopsis of chapter four presented all of the evidence of the witnesses and should prove 
an effective tool in subsequent scholarship. The synopsis is also relatively neutral with 
regards to transmission theories; therefore, anyone could use the information regardless 
of which recension is believed to be primary. 

One particular MS of IGT, of course, is considered here to be the most important 
of ail. [t was instrumental in implementing the dissertation’s third advance in 
scholarship—namely, the establishment of an early, stable text in IGT’s language of 
origin. This MS is Saba 239, the eleventh-century representative of Gs. Sever Voicu’s 
vital work on IGT proved convincingly that Gs stands in an intermediary position 
between the short recension of the early versions and the long recension of the later 
Greek MSS. Voicu was far too pessimistic in his evaluation of Gs, however. Its readings 


are very close to those of the versions—in some cases they may even be better—and, 
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with the removal of chapters 1, 10, 17, 18, and several miner additions, Gs virtuatly 
becomes the Greek text that lies behind the versions. Since [GT likely was composed in 
Greek, scholars should be quick to embrace Gs as an excellent witness to the original 
text. The hegemony of Tischendorf’s edition may finally be at an end. 

Having a stable text in hand assisted in the next step forward in the study of IGT: 
a detailed determination of its origins and literary proclivities. Through analysis of the 
true IGT citations and a few pieces of internal evidence, it was shown that IGT was likely 
composed prior to the time of Irenaeus, perhaps even in the same circles as Luke-Acts— 
Luke’s gospel is the only Christian text the author appears to know, and both IGT and 
Luke appear to have been composed by non-Jews steeped in Jewish traditions. 
Christologically, IGT has affinities with eschatological prophets in the style of Elijah 
who are as likely to curse as they are to bless. This connection becomes apparent once 
one realizes that the actions, words, and behaviour of the young Jesus are meant to reflect 
the author’s views of the adult Jesus. 

The behaviour of the young Jesus brings the discussion to the final advance in 
IGT scholarship occasioned by the dissertation. Reacting to theories that IGT’s all-wise, 
fully mature Jesus represents either Divine Man or gnostic Redeemer christology, the 
third section of the dissertation looked at ways children were viewed in the ancient world 
as a key to understanding portrayals of Jesus as a child. The reconstruction of a typical 
child’s life indicated that adults desired their young to grow to adulthood quickly. 
Depictions of children by adults reflect this desire: their subjects are praised for their 


early signs of intelligence and solemnity. Compared to other accounts of venerated 
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figures in their youth, and to images from epitaphs and funerary reliefs, IGT’s Jesus 
appears more ordinary than a modern reader would expect. 

The key to unlocking the secrets of IGT involves breaking the narrative down to 
its constituent parts. The cruelty in Jesus’ behaviour must be considered in light of the 
notion that character and personality are set at birth. Therefore, the boy curses his 
opponents because the author believes that the adult Jesus would do the same. The lack of 
development in Jesus’ character that has been frequently observed in the text is 
attributable to the same motives; indeed, the very idea that Jesus should alter his 
behaviour reflects modern, not ancient, readers’ uneasiness with IGT. And last, the 
apparently supernatural wisdom and maturity of the young Jesus has to be evaluated in 
the context of other examples of texts and artwork in which children are afforded the 
same qualities. In the final result, [GT may appear somewhat drab compared to more 
dramatic portrayals of Jesus in such texts as Gos. Thom. and other so-called “heretical” 
gospels, but given its proper place, the text has much to offer discussions of early 
Christian piety, social history, and biography. 

This dissertation, weighty though it is, 1s really just a beginning for the study of 
IGT. There is still so much that remains to be done. A complete critical edition of the text 
will not be possible until all of the branches of the tradition have been fully evaluated. 
The editions of Eth and Lm used here are based on MSS that may not be representative of 
their individual traditions, and several witnesses to Syr have yet to be evaluated. £¢ too is 
still relatively unexplored, though admittedly this late Latin translation represents a 
tertiary development in the text’s history. As for IGT’s content, the relative neglect of 


IGT has left it untouched by many of the methods employed in the analysis of eariy 
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Christian literature. This dissertation has touched on some of these—principally, literary 
criticism and socio-historical criticism—but there are numerous other approaches that 
could be applied fruitfully to IGT. 

Progress can only be made, however, if scholars put aside anachronistic 
judgements of the stories. Even in Gs, Jesus is still precocious and cruel. And for some 
scholars, no explanation for this portrayal will make the text any more attractive. IGT 
may be doomed to neglect. Like children in antiquity, biographies of Jesus become 
interesting to adults only when they reach adulthood. And like the adults who 
transformed children according to their cultures’ view of the ideal child, scholars are far 
more comfortable with their own idealized vision of Jesus than the Jesus of the childhood 


tales. 
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